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ON THE 
- MOVE 


A special issue devoted to the challenges 
and opportunities in marketing tomorrow 


“Our experience proves 


the point in question” 


TO HELP GET YOUR IDEAS UNDERSTOOD... 


. without costly garbling, from person to person 
and from group to group—that is the business of 
The Jam Handy Organization. We’re specialists in 


group communications. 


Group communications, you know, must be clear to 
be effective. Even the simplest directives can become 


twisted—even reversed—in transmission. That’s 


why more top executives are turning to The Jam 
Handy Organization for help in getting the right 
message to the right audience, internally and ex- 
ternally. For assistance in making meetings more 
effective, ask the help of 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 
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To make more friends and customers for your product or 
service—in Central Indiana's $3.8 billion, 45 county 
market—advertise in Indiana's biggest circulation 


. * 
eee t rn i ba] G 3 aq rn re | newspapers, The Star and The News. 


Here's the practical, lowest cost way to 
®s ft Cm mt et in—and stay in this rich market's 
with the STAR ge "7" 
‘= = . a ™ stores and homes. 


The coverage figures of The Star and 


* 3 “f ? i Ee PE a VAT % Loy The News tell the story. 


The Indianapolis Star 


Morning & Sunday 


The Indianapolis News 


Evening 
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American 4-door Super Sedan—For 1961 the Rambler American is more compact outside, 
yet has room for six average adults inside. A Rambler American Custom swept to first 
place over all other compacts in the 1960 Mobilgas Economy Run! Also available in 2-door 
sedan, 2-door business coupe, 2- and 4-door station wagons. 


A FULL LINE OF FLEET PROVED 
COMPACT CARS FROM 


XR AmMeB LER 


Rambler for 1961 offers three series of compact fleet cars 


—the world’s widest choice of models—with a host of 
new man-saving, money-saving features including. . . 


e New die-cast aluminum engine proved in two million 
rugged test miles for durability, performance and 
economy... standard on Classic Custom .. . optional 
extra on other Classic models. 


New Ceramic-Armored muffler and tail-pipe guar- 
anteed against defect as long as they're in the service 
of the original fleet owner. 


e New molded fiber-glass ceiling that cuts road noise 
30° . . . increases headroom .. . featured on all 
Classic and Ambassador models. 


Rambler Classic 4-door Super Station Wagon—Here’s 
Recent fleet surveys prove Rambler maintenance costs 80 cubic feet of cargo room for tools, samples, display 


are lowest of all cars, Rambler resale value is tops. See material, light machinery. Choose from two 6's or 

how much more money you save with Rambler— high-performing V-8. Initial price may be actually 

America’s Economy King! less than competitive sedans you are now using. Choice 
‘ of heavy duty equipment. 


American Motors Fleet Department will coordin- 
ate purchases for fleet users throughout the coun- 
try—with or without trade. 


No obligation! Demonstrators available 
for ‘‘on-the-job”’ test! 


SEE YOUR RAMBLER DEALER 


or write or wire Rambler Classic Super 4-door Sedan—Fast becoming 
FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT—Dept. L-1110 America’s most popular fleet sedan. If your company 


leases fleet units, ask your leasing company for low 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION Rambler rates or write us for the names of leasing 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan companies with whom we have working arrangements. 
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This new salesman 


“knows the score” better 


than his competitor because ACB 


furnished the facts! 


... with ACB Retail Store 
Reports, he is primed for 

every call... knows the local 
inter-store competition ... store 
preferences in featured goods 
... amount and frequency of 
advertising ... prices, etc. 


Nothing seems to up-grade sales ability so 
much as ACB Reports. 

They are radar-like in detecting merchan- 
dising action and change. These reports are 
made to your order from the daily newspaper 
advertising in each salesman’s territory 


Through these reports the salesman sees 
his entire territory ... store-by-store 
competitor-by-competitor - day-by-day 
Even on first calls he can talk with assur 
ance about local merchandising. Continu- 
ous contact with the activity 
competitive 
reports m ike his « 
customers 

With ACB reports 
tives can give lar better s 
to their 


essive companies use 


of his own and 
means of these 
e fruitful with old 


ounts by 


e home office execu. 
ipport and direction 
sales force. More than 1,100 pro- 
(CB Tell-All Reports. 


“We have been receiving ACB reports for 
many years. In addition to keeping us posted 
on advertising by individual dealers for our 
on and ¢ brands of merchandise. 
your reports enable our sales force to do a 
better job of securing dealer ¢ cooperation. They 
also enable us here in the office to evaluate 
performance by salesmen and dealers. Elgin 
National Watch Company. 


ORDER ONLY WHAT YOU NEED... NO MORE 


ACB offers a variety of services based on 

information obtained from retail and/or 

national newspaper advertising. Coverage 

{rf one city up ton stionwide. Your choice 

of selecting advertise. 

rvice from one day up 

store sdvertising service de. 

adjoining column is a compre- 

e service that is valuable to salesmen, 

sales managers and sdvertising execulives 

ilike. ACB’s ire especially val- 

uable to salesmen whose dealers need effec- 
tive visual-aid selling 


Send for ACB’s Big 
Tell-All Catalog... 


It’s worthwhile from cover to cover 18 


paste ups 


pages——and as complete as we could make 
it. Describes fully each of the 14 ACB serv- 
ee Gives many case histories. Gives cost 
of each service or method of estimating 
same. Has complete directory of all daily 
and Sunday newspapers (ACB reads every 
advertisement published in every one of 
them) The state breakdown of 1,769,540 
retail stores is reprinted from the 1948 U.S. 


trade census. Send for your free copy today! 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 

New York 10 
Chicago 3 

Columbus 15 
Memphis 


San Francisco 5 


18 S. Michigan Ave. 
20 South Third St. 
161 Jefferson Ave 
51 First Street 
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Bill Brothers Publications in MARKET 
ING (in addition to Sales Management): 
Sales Meetings, Premium Practice. IN 
DUSTRIAL: Rubber World, Plastics Tech 
nology. MERCHANDISING: Fast Food, 
Floor Covering Profits and Modern Tire 
Dealer. 
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xk Leads the nation in per capita 
effective buying income 


NEWS-CALL BULLETIN 


Leads all SanFrancisco dailies 
in effective circulation coverage 


The San Francisco NEWS-CALL BULLETIN delivers 


more circulation in the City of San Francisco than 
the daily Chronicle 


tag = 6more circulation in the City of San Francisco than 
84% the daily Examiner 


More in the 3 West Bay Counties of San Francisco, San Mateo and Marin, too! 


40% more than the daily Chronicle 


thing sence 14% more than the daily Examiner 


e¢: 1960 Sales Management Surv - 
Northern California wae Power shows = n Francisco Count 


= highest effec - buying income per 

Market write for this apita in U.S ule tion percentages based 

Fectual Stedy. on 7 Audits ‘ter period August 10-Sept 
9 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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Almost 17 billion dollars in food store sales alone! That's what was missed in the top 15 markets 
last year by advertisers who cry about lagging profits, but refuse to recognize the steady shift 
of people and money to suburban and “extra-urban” areas. (During 1959, 67% of all food store 
sales in the top 15 markets were accounted for by non-city retailers! ) 

Nowadays, advertising must travel farther, sell more. That’s why spot television is the 
choice of today’s advertiser. No other medium provides freedom of market selection, together 
with the unbeatable, marketwide selling impact of television's sight, sound and motion. 

No need for you to join the tearful. Our new “Telemarketing” study will give you a clear- 
eyed view of today’s sales picture, plus the first authoritative forecast (by Market Statistics, 
Inc.) of what the picture will be like in 1965. For your copy, telephone PLaza 1-2345 or write to 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, main office of CBS TELEVISION SP@T SALES 


Representing WCBS-TV New York, KNXT Los Angeles, WBBM-TV Chicago, KMOX-TYV St. Louis, WJ XT Jacksonville, WCAU-TV 
Philadelphia, WTOP-TV Washington, KOIN-TY Portland, WBTV Charlotte, WBTW Florence, and the CBS Television Pacific Network 


“Does he 

know 

what he’s 
missing?” 


Pretend It's a Year From Now 


In case you haven't noticed, 1960 has gone by 
faster than any other year to date—or so it seems. 
And the oracles say that 61 will zip by even more 
quickly. Yet, paradoxically, more events, more 
activities and happenings and major changes in 
life are being crowded into each 12-month span. 
Progress in business, national affairs, personal life 
—all at a pace that defies common adjectives. 

At one time it was fairly simple to look five or 
even ten years ahead without the aid of computers 
and higher mathematics. Now, even the wildest 
guesses about life a decade hence are based on 
dreams that will probably be obsoleted in just a 
few months. 

So, playing it close to the vest, let’s take a look 
ahead to a time that is only a year away. It is 
November 10, 1961. You have just received notifi- 
cation that your presence is desired at the first 
Christmas party of the season, about a month 
hence. And it seems like only yesterday that your 
wife stopped talking at you about last year’s. 

It is November 10, 1961, all right. A lot of 
things have happened in the year gone by. You 
are pleased with most; but many of the things you 
had hoped for never came to pass. But by and 
large it was a good year. 


Take business, for example. You are out of the 
weeds now. There has been some tough sledding 
in the last year. You thought you'd die at one 
point if the boss mentioned profits once more. But 
that has quieted down. At last the board of direc 
tors is off your back. Of course, the profit picture 
has improved, thanks to a lot of hard work. And 
next year should be a record breaker. 

You sit back and take mental stock of your 
operations in the past year. Second spot on the 
headache parade you unhesitatingly award to dis- 
tribution. 

Physical problems have been 
dumped in your lap and otherwise assumed by 
you to the point that you began to wonder whether 
you were a marketing man or a traffic manager. 
But here, too, the clouds are beginning to break. 
Here are just a few of the many changes and im- 
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distribution 


provements in distribution that cross your mind: 

The whole field system has been re-evaluated 
and changes are now being made. Savings have 
been realized by such varied acts as relocating 
field distribution centers and revising schedules so 
that less-than-carload shipments can be combined 
to speed deliveries and cut costs. You are well on 
the way to solving the problems created by hav- 
ing different segments of distribution handled by 
different interests in the company. It looks as if 
your regional sales people may wind up with less 
to say about distribution, but you will have your 
name written on more of the over-all problem 
than before. 


You have had to make your plan a bit elastic to 
accommodate the great changes coming up in 
transportation. The Government is just beginning 
the long and arduous study of rate structures and 
other points of dissension about the different types 
of transportation. You have noticed that there is 
much more available equipment and know-how 
available for such things as piggybacking and 
containerization, and the announcement by several 
leading airlines that huge all-cargo jets have been 
ordered means that that form of transportation 
may have to figure more prominently in your dis- 
tribution in a couple of years. 

Your advertising budget for 1962 is by far the 
greatest in the company’s history. You had hoped 
that better methods of evaluating advertising ef- 
fectiveness would have been developed by now, 
but they haven't. So you have been hard at work 
trying to develop yardsticks of your own to see 
which ads—and which media—get the results. 
Other promotional budgets are setting new rec 
ords, too. And, with respect to your direct mail 
campaign, you found that although you have more 
money to spend, you had to trim the mailing list 
because of the expensive, spectacular mailings you 
are using to attract more attention. 

Your packaging, too, has improved, especially 
in the non-glamorous area of shipping containers. 
But you're sure the added expense is well worth 
while. It’s been confusing, though, because the 
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rapidity with which new packaging materials and 
processes have arrived on the scene makes a well- 
informed decision almost impossible. 

You are glad that you have been able to cut 
down the amount of time you and the sales per- 
sonnel have had to spend in meetings, and you 
feel you have the best marketing team the com- 
pany has ever known. But you are still plagued 
with the same old middle-management problem. 
Your new educational program is getting rolling, 
though, and you hope that this eases that problem 
as well as helps to broaden the outlook of all your 
employees 

In the last year you have made more use of 
computers and automated techniques than you 
really expected to, and you will make even more 
improvements in the year ahead. Although sales 
forecasting is done more quickly and more effi- 
ciently, you find it takes more time than ever 
because your forecasts are more numerous and 
more complete. 

You, specifically, have not been especially both- 
ered by Washington's new emphasis on business 
controls, except that you have noticed that in 
many ways it seems to be taking on all the aspects 
of a crusade. You have noted with some satisfac- 
tion, however, that a growing number of private 
industry groups have begun their own “house- 
cleaning” campaigns in those areas where Gov- 
ernmental intervention has been threatened or sug- 
gested 


The news spotlight has been taken up pretty 
much by the international situation, though. Storm 
clouds have gathered in the Far East again, and 
the thought of Red China’s provoking a flare-up 
is more real than it has been in ten years. 

But otherwise you feel no personal cause for 
complaint. The stock market has been doing well. 
Many of the securities you own have reached new 
highs, although some of the “blue chips” have not 
responded as well as you had hoped. You still 
have some vacation time left; you were too busy 
to take it earlier in the year, so will finish it up in 
a few days off. Or, on the other hand, you may 
find that you are able to get away for at least a 
short winter trip. 

You are seriously considering buying a new car. 
There are more than ever to chocse from this year, 
and you wonder whether they really all do look 
alike or whether that is just the way you feel. 
Thtere’s not a tailfin in the lot, either, a situation 
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that doesn’t especially displease you. And you are 
very seriously considering making your next sec- 
ond car one of the new little “sub-compact” cars 
from Detroit. 

Things haven't changed too much for you in 
the past year. You're a year older, but that happens 
every year. You own another credit card, but that 
seems to happen every year, too. You might make 
a little more money than you did in 1960, but it 
still won't be a really good (or bad) year. 


> Somehow, though, you managed to put yourself 
in contention for the “consumer of the year” award 
again, or so you think. You bought at least one 
major appliance during the year. Chances are it 
isn’t much different from the one you replaced, 
except that it has about twice as many control 
gadgets, all of which your wife swears are indis- 
pensable. 

As you look ahead into 1962 you like what you 
see. From all corners come reports that it will be 
the best year yet. Only one business problem 
really plagues you—the problem of keeping up 
with competition: other companies in your indus- 
try, other industries, business as a whole. You are 
a little afraid that the preoccupation with profits 
in the last year has forced you to neglect other 
important, long-range parts of your job. You hope 
that your traditional competitors feel the same 
way. 

But other competitors, notably other industries, 
may be getting ready to move into your territory. 
You know you must beat them to the punch, al- 
though the exact way to do it is still a tiny bit of 
a mystery to you. You are keeping your fingers 
crossed, hoping that you have enough time. And 
you know that even if no one moves in on you, 
you still face a certain amount of competition 
from business as a whole. It is harder than ever to 
find new talent on which you can build the future. 
Your products, or your customers’ products, must 
vie even harder with the still growing flow of 
products from all business for a share of consumer 
dollars. And your advertising, your salesmen, your 
promotions must vie with the growing volume of 
advertising, promotions and salesmen from all 
business. 

In spite of these problems, you're still optimistic. 
You know your job and your business. You have 
licked worse problems than these. It'll be hard 
work, but you'll come out on top again. ® KMR 
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You'll 

miss 

half 

of the 
retail sales 
if you 
don’t use 
Megatown 
as your 


standard 


marketing 


unit 


The growth of Megatowns around the country is one you understand its repercussions and utilize them 
of the most important facts of the mid-twentieth for profits, we have prepared a basic study and guide 
century. It must and will seriously affect present to MEGATOWN. For your copy write to Director 
marketing concepts and practices of top-level execu- of Research, Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, 
tives in merchandising, sales and advertising. To help Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


~a° Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


» 


RADIO: BOSTON WBZ + WBZA PITTSBURGH KDKA CLEVELAND KYW = 

FORT WAYNE WOWO CHICAGO WIND PORTLAND KEX TELEVISION: BOSTON WBZ-TV 

BALTIMORE WJZ-TV PITTSBURGH KDKA-TV CLEVELAND KYW-TV SAN FRANCISCO KPIX 
Represented by AM Radio Sales Television Represented by TvAR 
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more than 


$1.00 


of every 
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WHERE DECENTRALIZATION CREATES 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN MARKETING 


retail Industrial expansion has added tremendous new re- 

sources to America’s medium-sized communities. New 

| plants— new people—new purchasing power! Also, new 

Sales readers — to bolster the responsive readership local 
newspapers offer to national advertisers. 

IS spent Today, the strong newspapers that carry Family 

W eekly encompass a market that initiates *15°% of all 

in the U.S. retail sales; *15° of all food store sales; *14% 

of all drug store sales; *16°;, of the nation’s total car 

, registrations. It’s a market where dealers give nearly 

M ighty twice the support to national food promotions as deal- 

ers in larger cities; a market geared to the colorful, 

informative, persuasive editorial styling of Family 


M iddle Weekly’s exclusive middle market concept. 


*SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying Power 1960 
Markets 


delivered by Kazmily Weekly 


153 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
LEONARD 8S. DAVIDOW, Publisher 
PATRICK E. O'ROURKE, Advertising Director 
THE LARGEST MARKET REACHED IN SUCH DEPTH BY A SINGLE MEDIUM — THE REASON 
WHY FAMILY WEEKLY BELONGS HIGH ON YOUR RECOMMENDED LIST. 
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425-man local 
marketing staff 
Sells for you... 


425 local marketing men join your staff when you 
advertise in State and Local Farm Papers. They 
can give you market facts, sales promotion, and 
merchandising help at the local level where your 
sales are made. 

Local market facts, sales promotion, and mer- 
chandising are only part of the story. Local 
editing is another big help. 

Local editing takes advantage of differences in 
climate, farming practices, to keep your prospects 
reading and believing. Over one hundred fifty 
editors travel over a million miles a year, and 
make thousands of local calls to edit State and 
Local Farm Papers close to your customers. They 
travel the byways gathering local pictures, local 
names, and local news. This local flavor puts your 
ads on a neighbor to neighbor basis with 4 million 
farmers. You know how well familiar names sell. 

You can match State and Local Farm Paper 
circulation to your markets and outlets, too! Get 
the full story —write State and Local Farm Papers, 
Room 1600, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 


Uncover new sales for your products with market information. 
Check your advertising timing against the local farming practices 
in your distribution areas. Secure local photos . . . testimonials . . . 
through our 425-man local marketing staff. Let our marketing 
research staff help solve your problems. 


American Agriculturist 
Arizona Farmer Ranchmon 
California Farmer 

Colorado Rancher & Farmer 


STATE onaLOCAL 
FARM PAPERS 


ADVERTISED IN 


RAIRIE PARMER 


et el a he 


Promote your programs on a loca! level to dis- 
tributors, field men, and dealers with our help. 
Farm paper mailings promotion letters, and many 
other local sales promotion aids are available to 
you. Ask us to serve your special needs. Our 
marketing staff will work out a local promotion 
program for you 


tex Kenaenes Tore” 


Make your ad budget act bigger by coaxing 
dealers to place more local advertising. Let us 


send tie-in ad mats to local newspapers. They will 
sell your dealers on “tieing in" with your adver- 
tising. Use this proven promotion with or without 
co-op ad funds. Ask us for details. 


Oregon Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 

Rural New Yorker 
Southern Planter 
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The Dakota Farmer 

The Farmer 

The Farmer-Stockman 
Florida Grower & Rancher 
1960 


Idaho Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Michigan Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 


Montana Former-Stockman 
Nebrasko Farmer 

New England Homestead 
Ohio Farmer 


Utah Farmer 

Wallaces Farmer 
Washington Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Lancaster-Harrisburg-York 
is one TV market 
when You u 


WGAL-TV 


In addition to being the first choice of 

viewers in these three metropolitan mar- 

kets, WGAL-TV is the number one station 

in Gettysburg, Hanover, Lebanon, Cham- 

i nO ' bersburg, Lewistown, Carlisle, Shamokin, 
a a ad Waynesboro, and many other communities. 


Lancaster, Pa. - NBC and CBS 


STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


. New York «+ Chicago * Los Angeles «+ San Francisco 
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Are Marketers Really Ready for . . . 


The 


BIG, 
BIG 


Headaches 


Ahead 
? 
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ARKETING in the ’60’s is go- 
ing to be rough. 


There will be opportunities, certain- 
ly. But the challenges facing sales 
executives are not only going to be 
numerous—many of them are going to 
be new. Tomorrow’s sales executive, 
the one who will be grappling with 
the rest of the ’60’s, will be operating 
in an age when new products will be 
the order of the day, when competi- 
tors will spring up within his industry 
and outside of it as well. 

The sales executive will be market- 
ing in a smaller world, compressed 
by supersonic travel. It will be a 
world where selling his products 
abroad may be easier but a world in 
which foreign countries will market 
their products, in greater number 
and volume, on his own hearth. 

In the years ahead, the sales execu- 
tive will have to find new ways to 
train and manage his salesmen; he'll 
have to pay them better and in dif- 
ferent ways; he'll have to learn to 
communicate with therm more effi- 
ciently (and with top management as 
well). He'll have to hack through the 
thorny paths of price cutting at a time 
when costs are rising. He'll find that 
business-as-usual won't work. 

It will be an age of challenges and 
worries; of glowing sales triumphs and 
knuckle-gnawing apprehensions as 
competition gets stiffer and arrives 
from unexpected directions. 


New Products 


The area of greatest competition, 
in the fast-paced years to come, will 
be new products. During the past 
decade vast amounts of money have 
been poured into research and de- 
velopment projects, by companies of 
all sizes and in all categories. The 
results will be apparent, in the form 
of new products, in the "60's. They 
will surge into the market place in 
great quantity and variety, and they 
will include many designed for specific 
markets. It all adds up to the stiffest 
competitive picture our economy has 
known, Already half the products in 
the grocery field are less than ten 
years old. 

Some marketers feel manufacturers 
must be on guard against the trend 
of new product-itis; others feel that, 
in the crucial selling days to come, 
there must be better rapport between 
product designers and sales execu- 
tives. 
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John W. Sugden, executive V-P of 
B. T. Babbitt thinks the manufacturer 
should ask himself which problem 
takes the priority—rapid development 
of new products or improvement of 
the old 

“Does this mean that in the next 
decade we should concentrate the 
bulk of our efforts on new products 
at the expense of improving existing 
onesr 

Not necessarily so, he says. “The 
answer to this question de pends sole- 
ly on what your company’s total pro- 
gram and ambitions are.” But he 
adds: 

“More and more 


companies will 
have to 


formulate and _ consolidate 
their new products philosophy. 

The cost of making mistakes is get- 
ting so high that companies can no 
longer afford to make them. A mistake 
in new product planning can cost 
millions of dollars wasted in product 
development, or lost in potential sales 
that a competitor got first. 

“Today, the wise company will de 
termine its new products philosophy, 
strategy, objectives. It will system- 
atically screen each new product idea 
in light of this over-all philosophy. It 
will make top management decisions 
on whether each new idea should be 
accepted or rejected, whether it should 
be put into development or not, 
whether it should later be advanced 
into test markets, and finally whether 


New Products... 


E. LAWRENCE TABAT 
V-P of Marketing 
Porter-Cable Machine Co. 


it should be put on the market. All of 
these must be conscious, top-level de- 
cisions—all made in consideration of 
the over-all company goals.” 


Eliot S. Howell, v-p of marketing, 
Q-Tips, Inc. agrees with Sugden, but 
carries the old-product-versus-the-new 
one a step further: 

“All too many companies today be- 
lieve the only avenue for real sales 
volume expansion lies in developing 
and launching new products, most of 
which are new flavors, colors, pach.- 
agings, etc., for their presently dis- 
tributed products. In this approach 
the gamble is great and all too often 
the net result is a serious dilution of 
available monies required to build and 
maintain consumer and trade support. 

“The waste goes beyond the new 
product version. The real danger is 
to the ‘bread and butter’ item or items 
that provided company stability and 
security in the past. 

“There is no panacea in a frantic 
rush to new products. There is great 
opportunity and relatively little risk 
in development of additional sales 
volume through stimulation of use-up 
of presently existent products within 
most companies. 

“Whether it be through develop- 
ment of multiple uses of a product as 
we are doing with ‘Q-Tips’ cotton 
. OF accelerated use up of a 
one-use product, the net result is the 


sw abs . 


JOHN W. SUGDEN 
Executive V-P 
B. T. Babbitt, inc. 


same. Classic examples are Campbell's 
. ‘soup on the rocks’ . . . ‘soup for 
lunch’. . . Jergens Lotion transformed 
from a winter chap lotion to a three- 
times-a-day anti-detergent hand cream 
. Chapstik’s crossing of the bridge 
from a wintertime product for 
chapped lips to, in addition, a sum- 
mertime use product for sunburned 
lips . . . Eastman Kodak's current 
campaign built around ‘picture idea 
of the week’, which emphasizes so 
clearly that it is not necessary to have 
a major family reunion to haul out 
the camera and take snapshots. 
“Compare the great strength added 
to the existing product in each of the 
above instances to the traditional mar 
keting strategy of duplicity of items 
as a means of increased sales volume. 
“The one approach increases prod 
uct velocity to the consumer and 
through more frequent consumer pur 
chase, imbeds the habit of purchase 
more deeply with the consumer. Ad 
ditional product velocity and turn- 
over automatically generates greater 
trade enthusiasm and support and at- 
tention at every level of distribution 
And the blue chips . the big adver 
tising and promotional dollars 
are safeguarded because they are 
working against the same already dis 
tributed and successful base product 
Under the marketing strategy of 
stimulation of use-up, the only ques 
tion is how big the plus can be 


E. S. HOWELL 
V-P Marketing 
Q-Tips, Inc. 
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Profit Squeeze... 


CHARLES F. BRUDER 
V-P in Charge Household Sales 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


the risk of development has been re- 
moved.” 


“The convenience item partic ularly 
with foods and in an economy where 
an increasing number of women will 
work—will loom large in the next five 
thinks L. J. Sauers, executive 
v-p and general manager, American 
Home Foods. “People will want pre- 
pac kage d pre-im asured 


years,” 


easy-to-use 
items. The convenience product is the 
greatest source of growth for the food 
field and will account for most of its 
new products. We're constantly on 
the lookout for new items.” 


Where new products are concerned, 
AMF’s Joseph P. D'Arezzo, v-p and 
director of planning, urges caution 
“The need for a good marketer's 
ability to predict changes will prob 
ably be most strongly felt in this area 
of new products. Part of his responsi 
bility will be to keep his company’s 
growth stable; to do so he must be 
constantly on the lookout for new 
markets. That can mean creating a 
market for a product not yet in ex 
istence. I think extreme caution has 
to be exercised in the acquisition of 
new products. The plus factors have 
to be analyzed pretty carefully. We 
at AMF have an excellent rule of 
thumb that we fall back on when 
making such evaluation: ‘If two plus 
two adds up to five, it’s a worthwhile 
investment.’ ” 
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DAVID ALAN KIRSCH 
V-P and Marketing Director 
Kirsch Beverage and No-Cal Corp. 


Porter-Cable’s E. L. 


sales, adv wes screening 


Tabat, v-p 
before the 
company decides to introduce a new 
product. 

“In the marketing organization of 
the future, much more attention will 
have to be given to the cultivating 
and exploitation of ideas. In an ideal 
organization, product ideas constantly 
flow upward through engineering and 
development to the marketing execu- 
tive. During this upward flow, many 
ideas are discarded early in the de- 
velopment stages by engineering ex 
ecutives at various levels. As a result, 
many products born in our research 
laboratories never see the light of day 
or the marketing executive's desk. 

“It is my opinion that in the future 
we must find ways to encourage the 
study of ideas at their various stages 
of development. Marketing should be 
in constant close liaison with all 
phases of research and development 
so that any radical product departures 
can be quickly detected and assayed 

“Cultivation of this source of ideas 
will bring more to the surface and 
give to marketing alone the choice to 
decide which products will or won't 
make the grade. Many times, product 
decisions within engineering are made 
unconsciously on the basis of whether 
or not a product is marketable. This 
should be left entirely to the market- 
ing executive. In fact, in an ideal 
situation, the marketing group should 
become the catalyst for all ideas, not 


PAUL E. CORY 
Sales Manager 
Moorman Mfg. Co. 


only from engineering, but from all 
other groups supporting the sales func- 
tion.” 


Everyone is in concurrence that the 
flood of new products will not—and, 
some say, shouldn’t—abate. But several 
of our marketers had pertinent things 
to say about when to launch a new 
product, as well as how and why. 
Harry Sholl, Chicago Printed String 
Co., for instance, feels new products 
should be part of what he calls con- 
trolled expansion: 

“We must improve our product 
diversification through research and 
development within our own organ- 
ization and/or through acquisition of 
new products which can be sold 
through channels of distribution sim- 
ilar to those of our existing lines. 

“This controlled expansion is im- 
portant to our need for increased effi 
ciency in our sales operation. It will 
permit an acceleration of penetration 
in our established distribution chan- 
nels, thus concentrating activity and 
reducing the geographical sales areas 
of the individual men. With less travel 
will come increased sales results for 
the same amount of time expended.” 


Says Herbert L. Shuttleworth, II, 
president of Mohasco: “In our in- 
dustry, as in numbers of other indus- 
tries, the market has had and will 
continue to have sweeping changes 
brought about by the new man-made 
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fibers, new processes, etc. The com- 
petitive opportunities resulting from 
these factors have influenced on a 
broad base the products available to 
the consumer. 

“The publicity relative to the im- 
port situation today is well deserved 
as the low priced labor areas through- 
out the world are able, even with the 
high shipping costs, to bring salable 
goods into this country. This is—and 
will continue to be—a real threat, but 
our production know-how, our mod 
rm, efficient, decentralized plants 
and a constant flow of new products, 
will meet this competitive situation.” 


Profit Squeeze 


Rising costs and increased competi 
tion, what American-Standard’s mar- 
keting services director, Robert W. 
Lear, calls the “twin pincers,” will 
accelerate and their end product, in 
the coming decade, will be profit 
squeeze. There are ways marketers 
indicate, to minimize the pinch: Low 
er operating costs, new products, im- 
proved existing ones. 


Says Porter-Cable’s Tabat: “In the 
future, industry will be caught in an 
ever-growing profit squeeze because 
of the increasing number of quality 
products that will be sold at ever- 
decreasing prices. Because most of the 
manufacturing costs have been wrung 


out of these prices, it will be neces- 


Hiring and Training . 


STEWART E. RUCH 
V-P Marketing 
Pitman-Moore Co. 


sary to look elsewhere for relief. 

“Two of these areas will be dis- 
tribution and advertising. 

“In distribution, it will behoove 
the marketing executive of tomorrow 
to look more closely at his customer 
before choosing the methods by which 
to serve him. Great care must be 
taken to match the distribution to the 
product and the market to avoid 
needless overlapping. 

“In advertising, the same wasted 
coverage must be shunned. Less at- 
tention will be given to the prestige 
of national advertising, with more 
emphasis on select regional and local 
placement and pinpoint market ex 
posure. 

“For the future, education of one’s 
distribution in advertising techniques 
could well spell the success or failure 
of a company’s advertising program.” 


In speaking of the future, David 
A. Kirsch, v-p and marketing director, 
Kirsch Beverages & No-Cal Corp., 
had this to say: 

“Price policies will have to be 
sound, and there will have to be in- 
creased interest in internal controls to 
protect profit margins. Vigorous mer 
chandising policies will have to be 
established. Increased competition— 
foreign and domestic—will force all 
manufacturers to make more careful 
plans to successfully cope with in 
creased profit margins for retailers.” 


C. R. CARLSON, JR. 
V-P Marketing 
Deere Co. 


Singer's sales v-p Charles F. Bruder 
feels the answer is research: 

“It is difficult to nail down any 
single factor as the reason for the 
present amplification of profit squeeze 
problems. Certainly increased com- 
petition from producers both at home 
and abroad, and the steady increase 
in costs have been contributing causes. 
But I think the fundamental and— 
what’s more important—the remedi- 
able cause was our indifference to 
certain basic marketiug principles. 

“In the immediate post-war years, 
American industry waxed fat and 
lazy. We had no trouble selling our 
products; the big problem was pro- 
ducing goods fast enough. If costs 
crept up—and invariably they did— 
we merely passed the increase along 
to the consumer in higher prices. The 
consumer didn’t balk as he sometimes 
does today. Consequently, we grew 
careless about new product develop 
ment and the improvement of our old 
ones. 

“But the creeping inflation that be 
gan with the first wage increase de 
mands in the steel industry has raised 
our costs so high that the importers 
coming into the field today find no 
competition from American industry 
in the price area. And the American 
consumer is no longer willing to spend 
that extra money unless he can be 
assured that there is something extra 
in the product to justify spending it. 


CHARLES W. ZERWECK 
V-P Marketing 
Slater Food Service Management 
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Motivation and Compensation .. . 


JOSEPH P. D'AREZZO 
Director of Planning and V-P 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 


“Our only real answer is research 
We've got to bring out better and 
better products constantly design 
newer and better features into our 
produc ts to raise them above the level 
of ow competitors I think most mar- 
keters are aware of the need for new 
product research. Singer, for example 
is spending more money than ever 
before on new product development 
and we are by no means the only 
company doing so. The same might 
be said of most 
turers. 

“Now, I'm not saying that America 
has a monopoly on brains and that 
we can naturally out-research our 
foreign competition. There is nothing 
to keep the Japanese and the Germans 
from developing better products as 
well. But we do have the edge on 
them in certain areas, and we should 
at least be able to maintain our lead.” 


American manufac 


Paul E. Cory, sales manager, Moor- 
man Manufacturing Co., warns against 
price cutting as a weapon for com 
bating profit squeeze 

“The result, of course, is a_ still 
keener profit squeeze. As an example 
one man with a sizable capital invest 
ment in his own business will often 
cut his” prices, even to a_ no-profit 
figure, in order to move his goods 
With the comfortable cushion his 
bigness gives him, he can coast for 
some time on this kind of profitless 
business. Smaller operators, however, 
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ROBERT W. LEAR 
Director Marketing Services 
American-Standard 


cannot, with the result that growing 
numbers of smaller businessmen will 
not only be squeezed profitless, but 
out of business entirely!” 


The hopeful note is sounded by 
Sylvania’s v-p, marketing services, Al 
fred C. Viebranz: “It’s generally been 
acknowledged for the past ten years 
that one-half the price of an item is 
involved in sales and distribution. It's 
also been acknowledged that this fact 
represents a great cost-cutting op 
portunity. The premise is good, but 
so far we've only been paying lip 
service to it. Now, however, we're 
arriving at a position where action 
becomes necessary and, for the first 
tire, we have the tools with which to 
take action. 

“For the past 12 to 18 months these 
tools have been making their appear- 
ances: air freight; computers for in- 
ventory control; data transmission 
machines and all automated office 
equipment for all kinds of paper work 
handling. All these things will allow 
us to do the same things we did be 
fore, but in a greatly condensed 
period of time and with much greater 
efficiency . 


Managing the Sales Force 


Tomorrow's sales executive will be 
in a squeeze to find and train his 
future sales force. The job of skim- 
ming off the cream of the college crop 
will be tougher than ever, and the 


HAROLD 5S. BECHERT 
V-P Sales 
North American Van Lines 


job of providing the latest in scientific 
training—adapted to a changing mar- 
keting world—will be one that, of 
a chunk of his 
Tomorrow's salesman 
will be a pro. He may be less in- 
terested in job-hopping, but he will 
expect benefits his older brother never 
demanded. And, paramount will be 
the work of developing strong middle 
management, to build for a strong 
future. All down the sales line (and 
up, as well) there will be an increas 
ing urgency in improving communica- 
tions. With stiffened competition, it 
will be increasingly necessary that the 
left hand of the sales force know 
what the right is doing. 


necessity, will occupy 
precious time 


Hiring and Training 

Stewart E. Ruch, v-p, marketing, 
Pitman-Moore Co. is one of those who 
believes the problem of hiring and 
firing will have to be dealt with more 
scientifically if the sales challenges of 
the '60’s are to be met head on. 

“We have seen during the years 
since World War II a rather rapid 
rise in the.income strata of field sales- 
men,” he says. “The profession of 
selling has become more mature as 
the need for sales dollars has in- 
creased to support more research and 
the general expansion of business. 
We are not experiencing the shifting 
from job to job, rampant in the late 
1940’s when good salesmen searched 
for the greener pastures. 
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“In every industry companies are 
now quick to acknowledge that a 
good field salesman is among their 
most valuable assets not only in sales 
but in developing consumer loyalty 
and creating a long lasting favorable 
( ompany Image 


‘The field sales 


future years will be 


organization in 
the most fertile 
ground for future management talent 
both line and staff. Many companies 
ilready realize this and have acknowl! 
edged it by material means. 

“In the future, however, the job 
for the marketing and sales manager 
in recruiting and hiring personnel will 
continue to take a rather different 
complexion. There was a time when 
we, for instance, considered it an 
isset for a man to offer experience 
with a competitor in the industry 
Generally speaking, today—and in the 
future—the individual 
possessing this qualification will mean 


hiring of an 


the inheritance of competitors’ head 
iches and failures. The big question 
Can he do the 
Does he have the 


hiring will be not 
but rather 

Il to do it?” 

When we at U.S. Rubber decide 

says Gerard Brooks, 
company's director of marketing, 

his responsibility is greater than his 
} 


predecessor $ He 1s 


hire a man 


not only a sales 
he is a public relations man as 
He is told that he is not only 


responsible for sales quotas in his 
territory, but he is also responsible 
for the economic health of his ac 
count. That means he is not released 
from his training period until he can 
analyze a company’s financial records. 
He must be prepared to help his 
account's business grow, be able to 
suggest displays, help with merchan- 
dising techniques, etc.” 


“I don’t know what the experience 
has be en with other sales executives,” 
admits C. R. Carlson, Jr., v-p, mar- 
keting, of Deere & Co., “but in our 
business, we've had very little luck in 
bringing in experienced outside sales 
people. Our most able sales executives 
have been trained, and have gained 
their experience with the company. 

“As for the people you hire,” Carl 
son advises, “they will have to be 
men that have the basic qualifications 
to develop into sales executives who 
possess that aggressive and competi- 
tive spirit so essential in a good sales- 
man. They'll have to show balance 
enough, judgment enough, and be 
willing to accept responsibilities as 
well as discharge them 

“Through our decentralization at 
Deere,” he explains, “we've staffed 
our selling organization with fine 
young men in positions of real re 
sponsibility. More and more, we are 
trving to select the young men of 
unusual ability at an early age and 


Middle Management... 


WILLIAM BROWN 
V-P and GM, Portable Typewriter Div., 
Remington-Rand 


ALFRED C. VIEBRANZ 
V-P Marketing Services 
Sylvania Electric Products Co. 


promote them into positions of 
responsibility. This, we find, gives 
them the opportunity to develop. 
You never know to what degree a 
man will succeed unless you give him 
the opportunity to fail. 

“The skill that is exercised in 
selecting these people, and the man- 
ner in which they are given an op 
portunity to develop, in my opinion, 
is going to be the most important 
factor in spelling the difference be- 
tween success and failure in the years 
ahead.” 


“The search for good sales people 
is going to get a lot tougher than it 
is right now,” says Paul Cory, sales 
manager, Moorman Manufacturing 
Co. “Actually, the proper training 
should begin back in school. The sales 
profession just doesn’t receive the at 
tention or status it deserves in the 
classroom. You still have a number of 
people teaching who play it down or, 
ignore it completely. With 
adverse opinions about sales instilled 
at this age, it’s difficult to expect 
voung men to come knocking at your 


worse, 


doot 

“Then, with population growing, 
many products becoming more tech- 
nical, merchandising and marketing 
techniques growing in sophistication, 
the need 


training becomes intense.” 


for adequate hiring and 


How to get the bright young col 


LESLIE C. OVERLOCK 
V-P Marketing 
Smith-Corone-Marchant 
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Forecasting Sales... 


JOHN T. PANKS 
Managing Director 
Rootes Motors, Inc. 


EDMUND F. BURYAN 
V-P Marketing 
Sheaffer Pen Co. 


M. A. REILLY 
V-P Marketing 
Thomas J. Lipton 


ke ge man interested in selling as a 
career, is the problem that disturbs 
Charles W. Zerweck, v-p of market- 
ing, Slater Food Service Management. 

“The interest in and understanding 
college 


I he Ww hole 


problem is probably one of semantics 


of sales work, even at the 


level Is incredibly small 


Selling, to the average college student 
means retail store clerking or door-to 
door selling. The image of these two 
types of s« lling appears to have little 
appeal to the college student. A great 
many of them have no idea that cor 
industrial sé lling, is a 
very different breed of cat, with chal 
lenges and opportunities that rival 
those of any profession.” 


porate se lling 


Singer Sewing Machine's Charles 
F. Bruder is terribly concerned about 
the difficulty, not in training sales 
initially, finding 
dedicated people who are not just 
seeking an easy berth 

“At the risk of being called an old 
fogey, I'd say that it is more difficult 
today to hire dedicated people who 


pers mnel, but in, 


are more interested in opportunity 
than security. For example, a friend 
of mine told me about a 22-vear-old 
engineering graduate whom he inter- 
viewed for a job. One of the first 
things that voung man asked was 
whether or not the company had a 
retirement plan. He wasn’t looking for 
at the 


challenge; he wanted security 


age of 22! 
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“I don’t know why this should be 
so Perhaps we pamper our children 
too much. The father of today tries 
hard to protect his children from the 
very things that made the father what 
he is 

“Whatever the cause, I think that 
marketers will have to include som« 
thing in the training program to 
stimulate the competitive spirit of 
At Singer we 
try to make opportunity appear more 
exciting. We try to create a competi- 
tive but friendly environment through 
sales contests within the organization 


our younger generation 


The trainee soon begins to like win- 
ning just for the fun of it. 


On the training side, Milt Rudo, 
Marketing v-p, Bowling Division, 
Brunswick Corp., says: “Many years 
initiated and introduced a 
comprehensive sales training program 
to assure maximum efficiency and to 
develop leadership potential. Today, 
our top management sales team is 
composed of sales training 
graduates. 

“Alert top management sales teams 
in the years to come will be more 
important than maintain 
training success in developing these 
leaders, it will be more and more im 
portant when hiring sales trainees to 
subject them to close scrutiny and 
constant review of progress as replace- 
ments are developed for top execu- 
tive positions.” 


avo we 


schor | 


ever. To 


Motivating and Compensating 
The Sales Force 


Stewart Ruch, Pitman-Moore, feels 
industry must find new compensation 
plans that will provide motivation for 
the salesman. 

“In the future, motivation and com 
pensation will be a major problem 
area for marketing men. I know it is 
for me already. There has been a 
gradual withdrawal in our industry 
from the former drawing account com 
mission compensation method to a 
dual plan which emphasizes salary 
and bonuses related to district, divi 
sional, regional and company prog 
ress. There are good, logical reasons 

1. The demands on the mark ‘ting 
and sales chiefs for the lowest direct 
selling costs 

“2. The impossibility of measuring 
to any degree the contribution made 
by the salesman versus the influence 
of other marketing media. 


“3. The lack of a reliable method 
of alloc ating sales credit on much of 
the pooled ethical pharmaceutical 
business done through wholesalers in 
metropolitan areas. 

“There is little room for argument 
fundamentals and 
yet as our hiring program brings into 
our ranks the better breed of honest- 
to-God salesman, as our training pro- 


concerning these 


grams continue to make him a genuine 
source of valuable product informa- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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How Long Will Government Let 


mergers, and such, It would obsolete 

the present antitrust laws by establish 

ing a new national rule for national 

corporations. It would strike an effec- 

> bl t the charter-mongering 

Will the lawmakers continue to worry business and tive blow a gering 


sta‘es that compete for the privilege 


contain its growth by ‘‘negative” action—with laws of handing out meaningless charters 
that control pricing, jucts, distributi ? to national corporations. 


Every corporation would have to 


Congress ‘rate r its “ederal charter 
Or will now strike “positively” at the market operate under its own Federal c af 
It would be a driver's license, permit- 


power of the giants—and legislate Federal charters ting business activities in certain prod- 
uct and geographical areas, governed 
governing the basic growth of big business? 


by certain rules. Serious violations 
could result in a loss of the license. 


>Small business—even businesses as 
big as George Romney's American 
Motors Corp.—would probably wel 
come Federal charters as a means of 
controlling “giant enterprises.” 

marketing strategy of big busi Manufacturers of all sizes would no 


ness. It is a positive means of control, doubt cheer the Federal charter as a 
mum regulations as specified in their immensely effective in its simplicity. 


Feder ul charter or supplementary li- A Federal charter could limit a 


cense 


“Giant firms, like giant trucks, ply would give Government almost the 
the national highways of commerce. ultimate means—and by far the best 
“Their operators should be given a yet—of controlling the growth and 
limited grant of powers—retainable prime 
only by continued observance of mini- 


way of limiting the power of the giant 
retail chains 

company’s share of market. It could But the giants of the basic indus- 
These words, appearing early this restrict expansion, both by product 


year in a widely read Government and by territory. It could control tricals, rubber, meat-packing, etc. 
let 


pamphlet, are exciting considerable in- every important aspect of a marketer's would be immensely perturbed. A 
terest in Washington. They are also growth Federal charter could restrict their 
stirring up strong emotions in the In the eyes of many opponents of share of market, could limit their 
board rooms of some major corpora- big business, this concept rises in acquisitions or expansions into other 
tions unique splendor above the hundreds, related or unrelated product areas, 
even thousands, of negative, niggling could prevent their spreading out into 
rms, it dates back to 1902. Now it methods of Government control of new geographical markets at home 
has been put before Congress pow- big-business growth. It dwarfs all the and abroad 
erful Joint Economic Committee proposals for regulating prices, prod- The industrial giants would be 
“Federal charters” for corporations ucts, advertising, credit, distribution, 


tries—steel, autos, oil, chemicals, elec- 


The proposal is not new. In various 
; 


quick to point out that big business is 


Billionaire Enterprises—Business vs. Governmental 
(Revenues, in Millions, for 1958) 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT $69,117 Gulf Oil Corp. 

General Motors 9,522 Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 7,544 Swift 

American Telephone & Telegraph 6,771 NEW YORK 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 5,095 NEW YORK CITY 

Ford Motor 4,130 Texece 

General Electric 4,121 Safeway Stores 

Sears, Roebuck 3,721 Chrysler 

United States Steel 3,439 Bethlehem Steel 


CALIFORNIA 2,965 Westinghouse Electric 
Metropolitan Life Assurance 2,911 Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Socony Mobil Oil 2,886 Armour 
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Big Business Grow? 


vital to modern economic and military 
survival; that Federal charters of big 
business could mean the end of free 
competitive enterprise. 

But, regardless of the validity of 
the arguments that both sides may 
present, the Federal charter is being 
viewed with renewed interest as an 
extremely potent method of control- 
ling big business. 

It has been spotlighted at a time 
when both the Justice Department 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
are being cheered all around for 
strong policing of business .. . at a 
time when there's a lot of talk about 
high prices, about administered prices, 
about wasteful consumption, about a 
need for increasing the role of the 
Federal Government in our lives .. . 
at a time when economic liberals are 
rising in number, when labor boasts 
record influence in Washington, when 
big business is losing popularity, when 
many consumers are rebelling against 
high prices and nonessential gimcracks 
on products 

For big business, a Federal charter 
may be just around the corner. 


© There is little doubt that the tradi 
tional concepts of Government con 
trol of some marketing activities are 
winning wide popularity. Today’s law 
makers show increasing concern about 
“protecting free enterprise.” Their so- 
lutions take the form of hundreds of 
proposals to regulate the sales prac- 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
Kroger 

Boeing Airplane 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Shell Oil 

Standard Oil (California) 
General Dynamics 


OHIO 
National Dairy Products 


tices of business Many of these are 
running into strong opposition from 
marketers. 

Some legislative concepts that have 
built up big followings in Washington 
in recent years would impose these 
controls: 


® Notification of price increases 
requiring business in most basic indus- 
tries to notify the Government and be 
subject to public hearings on intended 
pri Cc changes. 


® Disclosure of finance charges 
requiring companies extending credit 
to spell out all finance charges in dol- 
lars and simple annual interest rates 


Douglas Aircraft 


United Aircraft 
Sinclair Oil 


¢ Elimination of good-faith pricing 

doing away with the good-faith de- 
fense in meeting a competitor’s equal- 
ly low price. 


© Pre-merger notification — requir- 
ing pre-notification to the Govern- 
ment of mergers where either firm 
has $10 million in assets. 


e “Fair trade”—permitting manu- 
facturers to establish and maintain na- 
tional minimum re-sale prices. 


@ Motor vehicle financing—divorc- 
ing auto makers from ownership or 
control of their financing businesses. 


(Continued on page 82) 


international Business Machines 
Radio Corp. of America 


TEXAS 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


ILLINOIS 


International Harvester 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Montgomery Ward 


Continental Can 
Phillips Petroleum 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
American Can 

Cities Service 

General Foods 


MICHIGAN 

J. C. Penney 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Procter & Gamble 
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ls Business Undermining 


... an interview with Dr. S. |. Hayakawa, world-famous semanticist 


A Word from the Editors 


As long-time observers of the marketing 
scene, we sometimes wonder if there is a 
lemming instinct among the practitioners of 
the selling profess.on. We have seen large 
companies, large advertisers sometimes play 
an unquestioning game of follow the leader 
We have seen periods of selling and advertis- 
ing that we have been proud of; we have seen 
thers that seemed hell-bent on rushing us 
all into the sea of oblivion. We have won- 


dered where the next road wou!d take us. 


Unfortunately, neither we nor you have an 
ideal vantage point from which to observe or 
to sound the alarm. We are too much a part 
of, too close to, too involved in the tech- 
niques the methods, the movements of mar- 
keting to be wholly objective. We worry that 
we may sometimes become too smug, too 
self-satisfied with the job that advertising 
and selling is doing today. It would be wise, 
we feel, if we could look into the mirror of 
a non-business mind occasionally and see our- 
selves as we are seen. The article beginning 


on the opposite page is there for that purpose 


Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, a noted semanticist, a 
thinker, a scholar, with no commercial ax to 
grind, generously consented to an interview 
on the subjects of advertising, selling and 
salesmanship. He not only holds up a mirror, 
but he challenges all of us with such ques- 


tions as: 


e Could the unwitting message of many 
consumer goods packages be that the manu- 
facturer of their contents is a liar? 


e@ Could it be that promoters of consumer 
goods do not envisage themselves as forces 
of revolution, but really are? 


e Are television advertisers making it im- 
possible to sell the generation now growing 
up when it reaches maturity? 


e By the promotion of delusional day- 
dreams to accompany every cereal and every 
package of soap, is salesmanship undermin- 
ing its own future? 


These are some of the questions raised in 
the following interview between Elsa Gid- 
low, SM’s San Francisco editor, and Dr 
Hayakawa. 


Dr Hayakawa suggests that business, spe- 
cifically in its marketing activity, may be 
building, not better, but rather differently 
from what it knows. This comes about 
through businessmen’s ignoring their own 
semantic habits of thinking and the semantic 
environment which in large part their activi- 
ties are creating, and so disowning the end 
results. 


He asks that businessmen, particularly 
word- and symbol-wielders, take a long and 
hard look at what they are doing with these 
powerful agents of communication. If they 
do so in all humility and honesty, it may be 
that they will find a simple formula for en- 
suring their survival and that of the culture 
they are, in the long run, selling with every 
package of soap, each automobile or bottle 
of whiskey. 
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Its Capac 


RQ PorteR: Although you would 
probably be characterized as an 
egghead by many business men, espe- 
cially the more extroverted types who 
so regard anyone whose principal 
activity appears to be within univer 
sity walls, | have the impression that 
you have long taken a lively interest 
in the business scoene and made some 
fairly controversial commentaries on 
some of its foibles as observed from 
a semantic point of view. Would you 
say that semantic awareness on the 
part of marketing people might help 
them avoid pitfalls and strengthen 
their position with the public on 
whose confidence they depend? 


DR. HAYAKAWA: First, let me 
point out what I am sure you know 
that lumping together under the term, 
“egghead,” everyone who has earned 
a Ph.D. or who engages in intellectual 
activity of some sort, is one of those 
questionable semantic habits we like 
to correct. Shall we begin by putting 
aside that over-simplified egg-shaped 
head and using the somewhat round 
one on the shoulders of the individual 
known to his friends as Don Haya 
kawa? 


R.: Most heartily agreed. 


Dr. H.: Instead of directly answet 
ing your question, should we not 
begin by examining some of these 
foibles—assuming we shall not need 
a stronger term—and revealing the 
pitfalls? What had you in mind? 


R.: Some of your written and spoken 
utterances seem to suggest that the 
producers and promoters of goods are 
doing their promoting in such a way 
as to build up and project an unreal 
world. Is this what you meant to 
convey? 


Dr. H.: Let us say, I believe that con 
sumer advertising is the poetizing of 
consumer goods. 


R.: A startling statement. Could you 
elucidate? 
Dr. H.: The poet, Wordsworth, wrote 
of his character, Peter Bell, as one to 
whom 
“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 
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ty to Sell? 


Photo by Wolgong Siol 


From Teaching English Meaningfully .. . 


S. |. (Samuel Ichiye) Hayakawa, known to his friends as Don, 
was born in Vancouver, Canada. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, McGill University and the University of Wis- 
consin, receiving his Ph.D. from the last-named. “But my real 
education started in 1937,"’ he says, referring to the commence- 
ment of his career as an English professor. Fascinated with 
language, he nevertheless wandered into the fields of anthropology, 
sociology, psychology and psychiatry, and also became absorbed 
with art and music. 

His interest in semantics grew out of his own attempts, from 
the beginning of his teaching career in the middie 1930's, to teach 
English meaningfully. “At this time,”"’ he notes, “the most im 
portant historical events were the Depression and the rise of 
Hitler and Mussolini. The most impressive thing about Hitler was 
that he was the first great demagogue and political leader to 
achieve his position by radio. He conquered Austria by radio. 

“| decided that if by manipulating words you could drive an 
intelligent nation like Germany to madness, then propaganda was 
the most important thing you could study. Propaganda is no 
different from everyday speech except that it goes out to millions 
at a time. But you can’t study just propaganda. My main concern 
then became teaching the linguistic facts of life by showing the 
relationships between language and reality. This led to scientific 
and psychological study, and, before | knew it, | was no longer 
simply an English teacher.” 

In 1938 Dr. Hayakawa began the study of semantics under 
its Polish-American founder, Alfred Korzybski, and by 1949-50 
he had become president of the International Society for General 
Semantics. He was the founder, and has been the editor since 
1943, of ETC., a review of general semantics. 


Often called upon to speak at management conferences, he says 
that businessmen have shown keen interest in the uses of se- 
mantics to further communication within their organizations. 

Dr. Hayakawa is professor of Language Arts at San Francisco 
State College where, with the aid of 12 assistants, he teaches 
semantics to 270 students. 


Among Dr. Hayakawa’'s books are: Language in Action (a 1941 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection); Oliver Wendell Holmes (with 
H. M. Jones); and Language in Thought and Action. 


In other words, just a damned 
primrose, lacking all the associations 
the poet brought to it when he looked 
at the flower. Peter Bell, obviously, 
would not have made a very good 
salesman of primroses. 

Doesn't it seem clear that the soap 
manufacturer and those to whom he 
entrusts his advertising feel that they 
cannot sell a cake of soap by simply 
presenting it to the prospective user 
as a cake of soap—something to 
wash dirt off with? The implication 
of their advertising is that a man or 
woman has not seen, and so will be 
unlikely to buy, that cake of soap 
until he has learned to see it as a 
symbol—of aristocracy, of health, of 
fashion . . . that is, with an aura of 
poetry 

It is the poet’s role to give to the 
data of everyday experience a mean- 
ing beyond itself. The advertiser, 
usurping the poetic function, does the 
same. Canadian Club whiskey be- 
comes a symbol of adventure. Cigar- 
ettes, blankets, Coca-Cola, tooth 
paste, are surrounded with all kinds of 
symbols: happiness, gaiety, romance 

nothing but poetizing. This poetry 
is written by the highest-paid writers 
in the country, organized into com- 
panies of poets, rhapsodists, sub- 
poets, and sub-rhapsodists, known as 
“agencies.” It is supplemented and 
reinforced by vast amounts of illus- 
tration on which the most expensive 
and most advanced methods of color 
reproduction are lavished. It is 
chanted into national hook-ups night 
and day at the cost of thousands of 
dollars an hour, and there it is tied 
into drama, music, satire, humor, 
social and political discussion, and 
news. Product and producer, it sings 

in unending paeans of praise. The 

fascinating thing to a semanticist is, 
these people, for the most part, do 
not see themselves as poets—makers 
of bad and corny poetry, but we'll 
ignore that 


R.: If they did see 
poets, what then? 


themselves as 


Dr. H.: Then they would work con- 
sciously—or quit! They would be 
compelled to see that they were 
manipulating, as poets do, all of the 
emotive symbols they can get hold 
of: love, home, babies, dogs, gaietv 
springtime, all 
the way to patriotism and religion 
the latter often in curious and fasci 
nating ways 


romance, adventure, 


R.: Can you think of any examples? 


Dr. H.: We all know how often 
Abraham Lincoln is brought into ad- 
vertising, often by persons who forget 
what he stood for and would re pudi 
ate it if they remembered. As to 
religion, a cake flour manufacturer 
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used to have a soap opera based on 
a dramatization of the Old Testa- 
ment. Women, mainly church mem- 
bers, were organized into “Listener 
Clubs” and these groups were led to 
save box tops from the cake flour to 
turn in for equipment for their church 
activities 


R.: Would you say that this commer- 
cial utilization of the great, basic 
symbols is unhealthy? 


Dr. H.: Let us explore this matter of 
poetizing a little further and perhaps 
we shall find out. Reading poetry in- 
volves, on the part of the reader, a 
kind of role playing. To read Hamlet 
you may imagine yourself to be 
Hamlet for the time being. One of 
the values of the poetic experience 
is that through this imaginative role 
playing we become involved in emo 
tions that enlarge our experience. 
Advertising also invites us to role- 
playing. It says: Put yourself in this 
picture you are the gracious 
hostess: This is what you serve. . . 
you require for your background this 
wall-to-wall carpeting. You are a 
lady of fashion: Here is what you 
must wear. You are a man of dis- 
tinction: You demonstrate it by 
drinking this whiskey. But, to 
complete your role-playing, you have 
to buy the props. Herein enters the 


impurity in the poetry. The imper- 
fection of the poetic act in advertis- 
ing is that its purpose is a commercial 
transaction. Yet the imaginative func- 
tions brought into play are pretty 
much the same. 


R.: It’s a long time since I read 
Plato's “Republic” but I seem to re- 
member that he was not keen on hav- 
ing poets in his ideal society because 
he thought they gave unreal pictures 
of life. Are you suggesting that ad- 
vertisers may be dangerous for a 
similar reason? 


Dr. H.: Dangerous may not be the 
right word. I am thinking mainly of 
consumer advertising. Institutional 
advertising is another matter. I've 
seen at least one institutional adver- 
tisement that deserves the name of 
high poetry, although it is in prose 

a John Hancock Insurance Com- 
pany tribute to An Unkown Soldier. 
Much industrial advertising also is in 
a class apart. 

Some things, perhaps tractors, are 
sold for what they are. Others are 
sold for what they symbolize and 
what this shall be is determined 
largely by the advertising campaigns. 
If poets had the power to harm— 
I'm inclined to think the opposite— 
that power would be limited because 


-they reach so few people. But for 


ninety-nine one hundredths of our 


By IRVING J. LEE: 


when people talk together. 


By S. |. HAYAKAWA: 


Language in Action. 


By WENDELL JOHNSON: 


ment. 


By J. SAMUEL BOIS: 


business. 


A Semantics Reading List for Marketers 
(Suggested by Dr. S. |. Hayakawa) 


By ALFRED KORZYBSKI: 
Science and Sanity. The work in which general semantics 


was formulated as a scientific discipline. 


How to Talk with People. Program for preventing trouble 


Language Habits in Human Affairs. Effects of language 
on public opinion and daily living. $2.50 


Customs and Crises in Communication. An exposition of 
the use of cases as a basis for group discussion. 


Handling Barriers in Communication. 
work. Expanded and rewritten by his wife, Laura L. Lee. $5.00 


Language in Thought and Action. Extended revision of 


People in Quandaries. The semantics of personal adjust- 


Explorations in Awareness. A guide to thinking and be- 
havior in terms of general semantics, especially as applied to 


$10.00 


$2.75 


$3.00 


His last major 


$6.00 


$3.50 
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From A to Z, Grit sells small towns 
to give you balanced national coverage 


Far-away places with strange-sounding names. Those are Grit towns, and there are 
16,000 of ’em across the country. That’s a lot of towns . . . a lot of people too big a 
market to miss. And you are missing it, relatively, with your advertising in the metro 
politan-minded mass magazines. That’s why your 

Grit campaign is so important . . . because it offsets Sly — a 

the big-city bias of the major mass media and helps ihe pe 
provide balanced national coverage. Only Grit gives 


: , : Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. « Represente 
it to you... . and without it you can’t hope for total by scolaro, Meeker & Scott. | 


Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia: and by Doyle 


' ; — 
marxeting Success. Hawley, Inc.,in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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people, advertising is their poetry, the 
only poetry they ever come in con- 
tact with. And what this poetry says, 
in effect, is that there is no human ill 
that cannot be somehow taken care 
of by buying .the sellers’ products. 
The important fact to consider in 
all this is that the picture presented 
by advertising has only one side: the 
sunny aspect. There are areas of 
it dares not touch: sacrifice, 
work,  other- 
at all costs, 
kept in a mood to buy. If 
idvertising ertered into the taboo 


emotion 
responsibility, hard 
worldliness. The reader 


must be 


reas of emotion it would have to 

me: Let’s not buy a new car this 
vear: let’s give the money to CARE 
Or, here is a grief you can’t cure by 
buying our product. The only time 


this area is touched on is during wars, 


when advertising assumes a some 


hat altered role as handmaiden of 
profit system; then we are re 
led 


naed 


effort 


What should conclude from 


this? 


Dr. H.: We might ask: Has not con 
sumer advertis ng gone too tar in the 
motion of 
rccompany every cereal and every 
package of 
indy 
1] 
ull 


ce lusic nal day dreams 


‘ 


soap? Every perfume 
whiskey. food specialty 2 Is the 
lleged materialism and superficiality 
our whole culture attributable in 
large part to the fact that advertis 


has become a moral force shaping 


Ing 
the direction of our goal seeking? Is 
business undermining its own future 
ipacity to sé ll people their products 


stem under which these are 


lwavs he Ip Dr. Hay 


ou give oner 


Dr. H.: 


whe re € I kind ot consumer prod 


poetized sold 


television advertising 
uct 1s demonstrated 
ot only to adults but before the eves 
yf 


+} 


millions of our youngsters during 
ie greater part of their leisure time 
Mightn’t it be worth asking whether 
the kids will be so disillusioned by the 
time they ach eight or nine that by 
I I re ich 25 ind have b 
to experience the real world 
ontrast to the fantasy world of 
their reactions will be such that 
vil be 


thing? 


impossible to sell them 


We have spent a lot of time 
idvertising Do vou _ believe Dr 
Havakawa, that other a pects of mar 
Keting should come in tor as st irching 
xamination of their users’ semantic 


ibits? What ot pack iging?r 


H.: As consumers, we 
that any 


want to 
package truly presents 


or urged to sacrifice for the 


not itself, but its contents. As such, it 
would do well to avoid some of its 
worst abuses: excessive symbolization, 
for example. We find this where 
there is little or nothing to distinguish 
one product from another in terms 
of quality or real use value, and each 
manufacturer, faced with intense 
competition, feels that in order to 
stay in business he must find some 
selling lure. This is understandable 
Yet long-run sales surely rest on 
mutual confidence between buyer and 
seller, especially confidence in the 
seller's integrity. Wouldn’t you say 
that a sound product will do best 
over the long pull if presented in an 
honest-speaking package, with verifia 
ble weight, undelusional symboliza 
tilonr 


R.: What of the sales function it 
self, Dr. Hayakawa? 


Dr. H.: I sometimes wonder if it has 
ceased to exist 


R.: How do you mean? 


Dr. H.: Isn't advertising knocking out 
the sales function? Self-service was 
made possible by advertising, in the 
main. If you enter a store and ask 
for a package of Serutan (the fact 


that it’s “Natures spelled backward” 


may be significant, too!), the clerk, if 
any, need not know a damned thing 
about the product but only enough 
to ring up the correct price on the 
cash register. The ignorance of sales 
people and clerks may be most 
marked and most obvious to us at the 
retail level, but it extends back to 
wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ de 
tail men and field representatives 
many of whom speak their pieces as 
uncritically as a myna bird, and for 
this reason are as ineffective. 


R.: One gathers from that that vou 
consider the sales function to be a 
sor ially useful oner 


Dr. H.: Yes, if we are speaking of 
the function of a man who can really 
explain his product, compare it with 
other products, and generally assist 
the buyer to make an intelligent and 
purchase. The sales 
particularly at and above 
the wholesale level. today stands for 
all kinds of functions 
which need to be understood 


advantageous 
function 


subsidiary 


R.: How may semantics help? 


Dr. H.: It might be a good idea for 
the seller first to learn how words 
affect himself and so realize how they 
may affect others. Few of us are 
iware of the degree to which we use 


words to deceive ourselves—the sin 


of “using words in a tricky way” is 
always attributed to the other fellow. 
We are not unaware of the stereo- 


type of the salesman as “a fast 


talker.” The individual who does not 
use words to deceive himself is less 
apt to be deceived by such trickery 
where it is aimed at him. I have said 
more than once that semantics, if we 
wish to make it so, is the study of 
how not to be a damn fool 


R.: How might a sales manager help 
to make his salesmen—and himself 
more semantically aware? 


Dr. H.: He might begin by taking a 
word familiar in selling, the word, 
order. A man who sells will tend to 
think of one kind—what he has to 
get or he will not eat. But it is far 
from irrelevant for him to think 
about social order; the Order which 
a captain gives to his crew; to realize 
that some people take holy Orders; 
to remember the order that is in the 
house when mother has finished tidy- 
ing up. Then there is the batting 
order of the home team; the Order 
of ham and eggs. Considering all 
meanings of one word, the 
salesman may begin to realize whv 
some of his customers misunderstand 


these 


him and why he has to think seriously 
ibout words if he is to make sales 
He will do well to be aware of emo- 
tionally charged words flag, for ex 
ample foreigner 
communist, and so on 

Korzybski offered a simple formula 
for improving our semantic habits 
This is, to add index numbers to all 
terms, as: Al is not A2. Translated 
into a salesman’s working language 
this would become: Customer Al is 
Private enterprise 
Bill's Haberdashery is not private en 
terprise General Motors. It’s a way 


negro 


not Customer A2 


to train oneself to think in terms of 


concrete objects, situations, events 


not verbal associations 


R.: You believe that the salesman 
ipplying this formula would avoid 
parrot-type selling and be more likely 
to adapt it to his varving prospects? 


Dr. H.: That's a beginning. But com- 
munication is not only telling people; 
it is also listening to people. People 
with goods to sell must realize that 
there are individuals out there, not 
abstractions like 

“consumer,” 


semantic “dealer,” 
“retailer,” 


“prospect ” Where business is not sell 


“customer,” 


ing direct to the ultimate consumer of 
soft goods, but to those within indus 
try—business selling to business 

listening becomes even more impor 
those 
who would sell in those fields have to 
listen very carefully indeed to their 
prospective customers so as to under 
stand what their situation is. Other 
wise they may be offering or present 
ing, trying to sell. sore thing not at all 
suited to the situation 


tant. For their sales purposes 


R.: How does an understanding of 
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Howtobuy kK“ 


a pig’ 
in a poke 


Picking an advertising agency is often like buying 
a pig in a poke. 

You don’t always know for sure what you've 
bought until you get it home and out of the bag. 
By then it may be too late and you have to live with 
your purchase—sadder, and perhaps wiser—until 
you're able to make another move. 

Best way we know to buy a pig in a poke—and 
be satisfied with the contents—is to find out all you 


can about the man who’s selling it. 


And this is probably the best way to buy an 
agency too—once you've narrowed the field down 
to a few logical candidates. 

Getting to know the men who run the agencies— 
not only management people, but those who'd work 
on your account as well—can be a vital measure- 
ment. Yet it is one that is frequently neglected. 

To do this effectively, you have to get past the 
“packaging” —past the fancy presentation, the “new 
business” stratagem and the polished phrase. 

The only way we know to do this successfully, is 
to talk to these advertising men at length and in 
great detail. Talk to them as if they were applying 
for a major job in your company—which, in essence, 
is just what they're doing. 

You'll want to know how these men see them- 
selves and their function in your marketing opera- 
tions ... what their approach to advertising prob- 
lems is... what their business ethics are. 

You'll want to evaluate their creative ability and, 
equally, the degree of maturity with which they 
will season their creative output. 

And, of course, you'll want to know about their 
experience (not necessarily on your type of prod- 


uct) and how they will bring that experience to bear 
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on your business, how quickly they will grasp the 
essentials of a marketing problem and evolve real- 


istic solutions for it. 


We'd welcome an opportunity to talk with you 
about your advertising needs. Or, perhaps you'd 
rather start by talking, or writing, to any of the 
companies we serve. If so, we'd be glad to send you 


our client list. 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH «¢ CHICAGO + TORONTO 
AFFILIATES 
PUBL RELATIONS ®© BURSON-MARSTELLER ASS ATES NC 


MARKETING COUNSEL © MARSTELLER RESEARCH N 
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a he 


“Someone ought to make newspaper space _ 


easier to buy” 


a 


- a ee 


ce — 


How often have you heard that line? 

If you’ve been on Madison or Michigan Avenues 
any length of time, say 40 weeks or 40 years, you’ve 
heard it often, probably too often. Could be your 
own pet peeve! 

Well, Metro has done something about it — with 
a new regional buy for Metro’s SUNDAY Maga- 
zines and Sunday Comics Network. 

Now, you can buy combinations of SUNDAY 
and/or Comics (three-paper minimum in each) 
with just one call] to the nearest Metro office. More 
audience, more flexibility, more economy, more 
marketing savvy at the local level. Let’s spell that 
out for you. 

Since 1932 Metro has pioneered simplification of 
the newspaper space buying function: standardiza- 
tion in page sizes; new additions to both Metro 
networks; more flexible rate structures; steeper 
discounts; production savings passed along to ad- 
vertisers; constant refinement of the marketing, 
research and promotion assistance offered to our 
advertising colleagues. 

Now this new step forward. Now the marketing 
services, statistical information, flexibility and 
creativity formerly available through Metro on a 
national basis only, are at your disposal for regional 
use as well. 

“What,” you may ask, “is new about that? A 
flock of big-name national magazines now sell bits 
and pieces of their circulations. What has Metro 
got that we can’t get from them?” It’s a good ques- 
tion. And mark the answer for your own profit. 

Charles Caleb Colton gave us the line: “Jmita- 
tion is the sincerest flattery.” And the current crop 
of magazine split-runs is indeed the sincerest flat- 
tery of the newspaper’s basic marketing function — 
local editing, local circulation, loca] retailing, 
local pay-off at the check-out. 


We salute the magazines and accept the compli- 


ment. But no magazine, however big or ingenious, 
will ever come close to Metro’s member publishers 
in the journalistic job of painting the local scene in 
their editorial columns and the complex local mar- 
keting scene in their advertising columns. That’s 
the exclusive function of the “fourth estate” —and 
let no one tell you otherwise. 

When you buy Metro regionally, you get the real 
thing. When you buy magazine split-runs you get 
fragments of nationally edited, nationally distrib- 
uted circulations — sans the priceless local touch. 

When you buy Metro regionally, you'll get, in 
SUNDAY and/or Comics, the best-read sections of 
the best Sunday newspapers serving the markets 
of your choice. You’ll get the deepest door-to-door 
coverage in every neighborhood of every market. 
You’ll get the closest correlation with store loca- 
tions of leading chains and supers. You'll get the 
finest printing available from modern newspaper 
presses. You'll get the know-how and where-to-tap 
experience of locally trained newspaper men who 
know their markets as they know the backs of their 
hands. In short, with Metro, you’ll get the priceless 
local touch. ’ 

With a Metro man across your desk, you can 
push-pin your marketing-media plans. For a new 
product test or rejuvenation of an old product in 
Dallas or Des Moines, Pittsburgh or Phoenix, 
Boston or Buffalo (you name ’em, any three or 
more) he’ll show you the facts, figures, facilities 
and cooperation you need. You get the space you 
want, the help you need and the bill itself all from 
one source. 

And for that bill you will have reached a far 
larger audience at far lower cost per thousand than 
national magazine split-runs. See comparisons in 
the box below. Clearly, these examples may not 
fit your regional marketing problem. A phone call 
to the nearest Metro office will bring you the cus- 
tom-tailored facts and figures you need. 


LET’S LOOK AT THE EAST COAST 


CIRCULA- OLOR 
TION PAGE RATE 
SUNDAY (13 magazines)* 7,047,229 $29,010.50 $4.12 
LIFE (Eastern Edition) 2,335,000 $17,500.00 $7.49 
LOOK (New Engiand & 
A 1,696,000 $12,785.28 $7.54 
; mem York News (C&S) 2,468,951 $8,930.00 
Philadelphia Inquirer 1,041,740 3,950.00 
egos Press 549,755 2,015.00 
New York Herald Tribune 521,568 2,538.00 
Boston Globe 431,274 1,900.00 
Newark News 392,215 1,042.50 
Baltimore Sun 877 1,675.00 
Washington 310,373 1,550.00 
Buffalo Courier-Express 367 1,470.00 
Boston Herald 298,604 1,400.00 
Sonne Sopa Wise fant 
Sroskes Post-Standard 102/879 640.00 


BUY THEM ALL OR ANY THREE 


AND NOW LOOK AT THE MID-WEST 
CIRCULA- COLOR 
TION 


RATE CPM 
Ve Pg. Color 
(952 lines) 
METRO COMICS* 5,078,234 $15,126.44 $2.98 
4color Pg. 
(680 lines) 
LIFE (East North Central Zone) 1,675,000 $11,762.50 7.02 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 1,254,343 $9,666.45 7.71 
(East North Central Zone) 
“METRO COMICS 2 Pg. Color 
Chicago Tribune 1,229,396 $4,050.00 
Chicago Sun-Times 670,127 1,150.00 
Detroit News 640,079 1,775.00 
Detroit Free Press 521,947 1,675.00 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 510,406 1,566.00 
eneuee + oy 513,647 1,550.00 
Ndianapolis Sta 
aa 338,876 1,295.44 
Cincinnati Enquirer 280,266 905.00 
Columbus Dispatch 278,461 810.00 
Peoria Journal-Star 95,029 350.00 


BUY THEM ALL OR ANY THREE © 


te METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. |Suj(aj 


Sales Offices: 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-8200 = Chicago 11, 1710 Tribune Tower 
Detroit 2, New Center Building = Los Angeles 5, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard = San Francisco 4, 155 Montgomery Street 


“National 
Defense 
must not wait 


so we use Delta Air Freight” 


Convair, Ft. Worth ,Texas, uses Delta Air 
Freight to help meet production deadlines 
and testing schedules for the B-58, Ameri- 
ca’s first supersonic bomber. 


“Every minute test planes are grounded, 
our national defense program is affected,” 
says Sam Keith, Traffic Manager. “Delta 
Air Freight plays a vital part in the B-58 
production and testing program, by re- 
ducing the transit time for high-priority 
material between our Ft. Worth plant 
and distant test sites.” 


Profit from Delta’s 
“4 BIG PLUS 


hee 


Delta operates all-cargo flights and in ad- 
dition carries freight on every passenger 
flight, including Jets. All-Cargo flights 
serve Atlanta « Chicago ¢ Cincinnati 
* Charlotte ¢ Dallas « Detroit « Hous- 
ton * Memphis « Miami « New York 
New Orleans « Orlando ¢ Philadelphia. 


2OOR TO. DOOR 


GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA. 
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semantics help a salesman to listen 
creatively? 

Dr. H.: No one can listen if his own 
mind is closed through dogmatically 
held opinions: the doors of com- 
munication are closed. This is equally 
true if the salesman’s dogma is that 
the prospect must accept his product. 
By examining his own semantic hab- 
its, any man, and this is crucial in sell- 
ing, can divest himself of dogmatism. 
When he has done this he is able 
to listen—listening automatically fol 
low Ss. 

Listening enables him, ‘n turn, to 
know how to serve the customer as 
he needs or would like to be served. 
True communication is established 
You have a sound basis for making 
and keeping a customer, one ground- 
ed in mutual confidence. It becomes 
more a symbiotic than a competitive 
relationship (one in which the sales- 
man is trying to put something over 
on the customer through enchant- 
ment or deception, or simply outwit- 
ting him so as to sell him something 


} 


he doesn’t need or cannot afford) 


R.: Are there other ways in which 
semantics can help a salesman be 
come more effective? 


Dr. H.: It can help him avoid antago 
nizing people by being or appearing 
overcertain of his own opinions or 
arguments. He will stop labeling 
people (“that guy's a foreigner’), 
then reacting to his own label. He 
will be less likely to jump to con- 
clusions. He will cease seeing things 
in black and white. In short, he will 
become a better salesman by becom- 
ing a better human being 


R.: Do you know of any business 
firms that are applying semantics to 
the training of salesmen? And how 
they are doing it? 


Dr. H.: The Employers’ Mutual In 
surance Co. in Wausau, Wis., has 
made a training film called “The 
Small World of John J. Pennyfeath- 
er.” This film studies the semantic 
habits of salesmen’s thinking and 
their ability (or inability) to relate to 
others and thus make sales (or lose 
sales). In this film, two salesmen are 
contrasted in their semantic habits 
and the consequences are their effi- 
ciency or inefficiency on the job, 
Semantic habits, you see, mean pre- 
judices—over-reacting to words. The 
training film is used in two- or three- 
day seminars built around a more 
semantic awareness. 


R.: May I ask, did you have anything 
to do with this film? 

Dr. H.: You might say, I was tech- 
nical advisor. 


R.: Are there other ways in which a 


sales executive or sales department 
can utilize semantics as a training 
tool? 


Dr. H.: There are many ways. Those 
interested might begin by reading 
certain books. I'll give you a list if 
you wish. None of them will prove 
light reading, but anyone with a sin- 
cere interest in the subject finds them 
exciting and stimulating as new 
worlds of awareness open to him. 


R.: What about courses? 


Dr. H.: For persons who are em 
ployed days, the evening classes of- 
fered by extension divisions of many 
colleges and universities are good in- 
troductions. If none are listed in cer 
tain areas, a sales manager or othe: 
business executive could telephone 
the adult education department of a 
suitable educational institution and 
suggest that such a course be given 
Since he could promise attendance, 
he would be pretty sure to meet with 
Then, in most of the 
larger cities there are semantic clubs 
chapters of the International So 
ciety of General Semantics. New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Phoenix, Montreal, all have 
such clubs. There may be active ones 
in smaller towns. It is possible to 
find out about these by writing to the 
society headquarters at 400 W. 
North Avenue, Chicago 10, II. 


eCq UIESC ence 


R.: Men oriented to selling are apt 
to be fairly extroverted individuals 
who get more from face-to-face dis 
cussion than from study, or from 
films such as the one you mentioned. 
How might a sales executive go about 
arranging for speakers on the sub 
ject, seminars or related activity? 


Dr. H.: I'm sure that local semantic 
club members or the society head- 
quarters would be glad to give help 


R.: The society has a magazine 
called ETC. Is it too scholarly or 
theoretical to be of assistance to 
people in business looking for practi- 
cal guidance in the subject, or might 
it be recommended? 


Dr. H.: We try to include in each 
issue at least one article pertinent to 
business activity. In the issue pub- 
lished this past February, for ex- 
ample, is “Status Symbols and the 
Timecard Employee,” by Ellentine 
M. Mullaney. Anyone with the pa- 
tience to consult back issues in li 
braries would find others. 


R.: I have noticed that the articles in 
ETC. are straightforward and clearly 
written. They seem to avoid the 
gobbledygook of some specialists who 
get bogged down in their own in- 
volved terms and the obfuscations of 
certain scientific jargons. 
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Where America shops for 


Better Homes and Gardens. 


NOW 5 EDITIONS AND OVER 5,000,000 COPIES EVERY MONTH 


ideas that make SALES 
family IDEA magazine 
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Here's the way it is! A whole gardenful of ideas that bloom into sales—in just one BH&G editorial page 


Whenever somebody with an itch to change things 
meets an idea that says, “Here's how’’—that’s where 
a sale begins. And that’s BH&G all over! It puts 
do-it-now readers and here’s how ideas together in 
an atmosphere that means business. 

Each month now, almost sixteen million men 


and women look to Better Homes and Gardens for 


* i> 
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ideas. During the year, a third of America—the 
family-centered, top-spending third—turns to 
BH&G for the kind of ideas they can turn into ac- 
tion. And isn’t that exactly the mood you want 
people in when they see your advertising? Meredith 
of Des Moines . 
ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


. . America’s biggest publisher of 


CAN YOUR PRESENT 
ADVERTISING 

AGENCY PROVIDE 

YOU WITH THIS KIND OF 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE? 


Ask yourself: 


If you should need a market survey in a distant state . if you should require 
specialized guidance in introducing a new product... if you should need personal 
representation thousands of miles away will your present advertising agency 
be able to handle it for you? If you have a MAAN agency, the answer is YES 


MAAN stands for Mutual Advertising Agency Network . . . an association of pro- 
gressive, independent agencies cooperating to bring nationwide research and 
inarketing assistance within the reach of every advertiser 


When you retain any MAAN.affiliated agency, the services of all the other members 
—Strategically located in major marketing areas—are automatically available to you. 
When you have a problem, your MAAN agency will simply contact the MAAN affiliate 
best suited by location, experience and background to handle the assignment. 


In effect, MAAN-Power provides you with the ‘‘branch office’ conveniences usually 
available only to the largest advertisers! 


In today’s fast-paced business, the long arms of MAAN can give you a powerful 
competitive advantage 


If you are considering a new advertising agency, it will pay you to investigate 
MAAN-Power. Write MAAN Executive Headquarters, and a principal of the member 
agency in your area will contact you. 


A 


vs ANS Mutual Advertising Agency Network 
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Executive Secretary: Allan J. Copeland, 75 £. Wacker Drive, Chicago1, Il! 


MAAN-AFFILIATED AGENCIES SERVICE THESE IMPORTANT MARKETING AREAS 


© Boston, Mass © Chicago, Ill. © Cincinnati, Ohio ¢ Cleveland, Ohio © Columbus. Ohio @ Davenport, la. ® Detroit, Mich. 
¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. @ Indianapolis, Ind. ® Los Angeles, Calif. © Louisville, Ky. © Milwaukee, Wis. 


* Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ New York, N. Y. @ Oakland, Calif. © Ottumwa, Ia. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. © Toronto, Canada 
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Dr. H.: We try to practice what we 
preach. If articles come in that vio 
late semantic clarity, I can tell you, 
we edit the hell out of them. 


R.: Dr. Hayakawa, on behalf of 
Sales Management's readers, there is 
one final question I should like to 
ask you. How do you see the role of 
marketing in our economy today? Is 
it a simple, neutral matter of the 
movement of goods from producer to 
user as businessmen often seem to 
take for granted? Or has it broader 
implications, calling for broader vi 
sion on the part of marketers? 


Dr. H.: Marketing, it seems to me, 
with its ally, advertising, can be 
looked upon as a revolutionary force. 
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R.: That sounds like a challenging 
statement. I doubt if the people who 
read Sales Management ever think of 
their activity in that light. Could you 
explain? 

Dr. H.: We are now in the age of 
the vacuum tube—in a new era of 
communication whose implications 
haven't even been guessed. Advertis- 
ing, which every marketer employs in 
a dozen different ways, continuously, 
is making revol tions. To take an 
instance, segregationists blame the 
National Assn. of Colored People and 
their friends for stirring up Negroes 
in the South. But television and radio 
and magazine advertising are far more 
responsible. The marketer's, the ad- 


vertiser’s, message is: You need a new 
car... you deserve a new car. Or, 
if you eat a certain cereal you will 
be a good, healthy American. Okay 
says the Negro—I ha ave the new car, 
I eat the Breakfast of Champions 

now where do I go to vote? The 
social effects of marketing and _ its 
handmaiden, advertising, are far 
more important than what is offered 
for sale. This is true not alone in 
the United States of America but 
wherever our seductive message of 
the good life—do we mean, the 
goods life?—may re-echo. 

If marketing projections of reality 
turn out to be false, distorted, then 
it’s possible for social change to take 
mistaken directions. 
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A Brief Look at Management in 1970 


By 1970 the cry for “organizing” has given way to 
“planning.” And it is ridiculously apparent that many 
of management's troubles in the ‘60's came from 
people's inability to understand each other. Today 
the big emphasis is on “communication,” between 
management and staff, salesraan and customer, 


I IS 1970 oday'’s manager has 
become a_ true professional Ot 
course, not every company is com 
pletely staffed with top professionals 
but even the least competent is con 
siderably better informed than the 
average manager of the late fifties 

There are several reasons. Afte1 
much talk about it in the fifties, we 
have finally faced the fact that people 
make or break a company. The com 
pany with the best personnel is the 
company that survives. We also real 
ize that mistakes are generally made 
by semi-trained peopl and mistakes 
are costly 

Here's an actual example of typical 
management thinking in 1960: Cal 
Manor was division manager of Bruex 
Company's largest division. He was 
lamenting the fact one dav that. after 
two changes in sales managers in 18 
months, he now had to do it again 


Now Cal was not a bad manager by 
1960 standards. He was hard work 
ing, considerate and knew Bruex’s 
products and business procedures as 
well as anyone in the company. He 
was the logical choice for his job 
Yet—look how far off he was. 
When he was asked why the 
changes in sales managers were nec 
essary, he said the right man for the 
job simply kadn’t been found. But 
when he was asked what the job was 
he couldn't explain it. Oh, he thought 
he explained it, but he didn’t even 
come close by 1970 standards. He 
said the sales manager was supposed 
to meet the quota. He was supposed 
to develop a sales force and stay 
within the budget. He was supposed 
to keep customer complaints to a 
minimum. He was supposed to keep 
morale of the sales department rela 
tively high and turnover down 


By DON H. SCOTT 


Don Scott Associates 


Now listen to the side of the sec- 
ond sales manager he fired 

“Quota—schmota. That quota was 
established by adding 10% across the 
board to last vear's sales volume. No 
one says where we are supposed to 
find that 109% in a depressed market. 
I think we could get it by extending 
our distribution and number of out- 
lets—but the budget they talk about 
won't stand an increased operation. 
The responsibility for morale of the 
sales force is handed to me but our 
remuneration scale is set by the per- 
sonnel department and it isn’t realis- 
tic. My salesmen know that I have 
virtually no control over the econom- 
ics of their jobs and it makes it hard 
for me to deal with them. 

“When is my boss going to learn 
that these factors all interlock. Budg- 
ets. Sales. Personnel, Morale, Markets 
Hell! These things all relate to each 


Requirements for Selling Tomorrow 


It is 1970. We are trving to hire two 
salesmen for new territories. Thev are 
hard to get. A lot of men come in 
here who are familiar with the selling 
process but that just isn’t enough any 
more. We wouldn't be ¢« ompetitive for 
one week if we were to put a sales- 
man in the field who wasn’t a business 
nan as well isa salesman. 

Today, he must know fundamentals 
of accounting, a great deal about 
marketing and distribution and a lot 
about management. He doesn’t really 
he fits the product to 
the business of his buver 


sell a produc t 


He must be a man who can analyze 
problems and come up with solutions 
He’s got to be a logical thinker and he 
has to talk to the management level 
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He has long since learned to live 
within the business of his buyer and 
not dwell solely on his own business 
He's going to school all the time. He's 
in the second highest paid prote ssion 
in the country and if he makes it her 
he shouldn’t have. to worry about his 
future 

In some ways his job is easier today 
then it was ten years ago. His appoint- 
ments are made a month in advance 
and his buyers stick to the schedule 
They need him as much as he needs 
them and they finally realize it 

Ten years ago many buyers con 
sidered salesmen as peddlers asking 
them if they needed anything today 
The salesman often appeared as an 
order taker who talked only about his 


product because that was all he knew 
Not so today. This boy is a man to be 
dealt with. He’s got a store of infor- 
mation and the ability to apply it. He 
can talk your business with you on a 
high plane 

But there are 
buyers keep their appointments. Pub- 
lic relations is a big factor. The sales- 
man who calls on you today can do 
you good or harm outside and you 
want him with you. The buyer’s com- 
pany has salesmen, too, and he doesn’t 
want them shunted around and their 
time wasted. These are acceptable 
ethics today and Heaven help the 
company that doesn’t go along. 

If you were to add up the loss in 
the late fifties that resulted from sales- 
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other reasons why 


Consultant, Author, 
Prognosticator .. . 


Don Scott, author of SM's now fa- 
mous series on “The 10 Biggest 
Mistakes Executives Make,"’ has 
long been in a key position to spot 
upcoming trends in management. As 
director of the 6-man force of Don 
Scott Associates — all management 
experts — he has trained sales and 
management executives in over 300 
companies in 90 different industries 
throughout the Western Hemis 
phere. He formed his own organiza- 
tion in 1955 after 16 years with 
Texaco, where he set up many man 
agement and marketing programs in 
the U.S. and Latin America. 


other and this relationship must be 
worked out in advance. I'm stamping 
out fires in the quota area and my 
budget goes over When I try to 
straighten out the budget factors, two 
salesmen quit I never finish any 
thing, but mostly because I don't 
really know what it is I'm trying to 
finish 

“True, it is mostly in my mind. 
After all we are still in business. But 
the big factor is, I am looking bad 
to many people around here and | 
don’t think it is my fault. Now I 
hear rumors that I am about to be 
replaced. Good! But | pity the poor 
idiot who gets the job.” 


And that is how it went in 1960 

This situation was par for the 
course then. What was really wrong? 
Cal just didn’t know his basic funda- 
mentals, It was a common lack. Man 
agers were always working on prob- 
lems they didn’t have, and making 
changes in everything but the real 
trouble spots. If a man was not pro- 
ducing what they thought he should 
produce they changed the man with 
out a thought to checking their pro- 
duction estimates. The great blight 
that existed came from treating the 
symptoms and not the sickness. The 
best description of what was missing 
is fundamentals. 


Today, in 1970, we recognize fun- 
damentals as extremely important. 
Knowledge of the planning process 
is a must for every man or woman 
in management. Semantically, the 
word “planning” today encompasses 
the meaning of the word “organiza- 
tion” as used in 1960. The word 
“organize” is not used much any- 
more. “Organizing,” as such, was a 
mental process of relating work, 
people and work place which is al- 
ready accomplished in a complete 
plan. So, why complicate the learn- 
ing process? 

“Motivation” has also been thrown 
out of the management vocabulary 
The word “communication” has re- 
placed it. After all, to “communicate” 
is to pass information and under- 
standing. The purposes of communi- 
cation are to: (1) teach the job (or 
the skill to work), and (2) create the 
desire to do the job (the will to 
work). 

We train management prospects 
well in planning and communicating 
today and that’s all there is to it. 

But there is one more twist to the 
development process. Study of seman- 
tics is a must. No manager can 
qualify as even vaguely understanding 
communication without having been 
through a basic course in the mean- 
ing of language. A manager must get 
through to employees. We have de- 
veloped a 2-way communication proc- 
ess which can be taught. All per- 
sonnel slated for management must 
learn it. To save time, today’s teach- 
ers of management are rated on two 
counts: their knowledge, and their 
ability to communicate. 


(Continued on page 40) 


men’s time wasted trying to get t 
see prospects, it would be a staggering 
sum. It used to cost an average of 
over $25 every time a heavy industry 


salesman called on a customer or pros- 
pect. Today it costs less than $15, 
merely because of the appointment 


system. The belligerent, know-it-all 
buyers are a thing of the past, too. 
Today salesmen wouldn't waste time 
with them. 

Of course all this puts a bigger onus 
on the salesman. He must be knowl- 
edgeable, and be an excellent commu 
nicator. Whereas his prospect is almost 
forced to give him an audience, he still 
doesn’t have to buy from him, and he 
can limit the time he gives him. A 
company that sent out poor operators 
just wouldn’t get anything sold. 

Communication is much improved 
Today's salesmen study basic com- 
munication, semantics and sales psy- 
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chology as well as business factors. 
The use of visuals is a much improved 
art. Salesmen no longer rely on a 26- 
page flop-over presentation to make 
their talk for them. They use visuals 
to highlight and emphasize major 
points. “Leave behinds” have been 
well, and objectively, developed for 
the buyer who cannot really buy but 
must carry the salesman’s 
higher levels. 

A salesman today would not think 
of entering a customer's place of busi- 
without specific objectives in 
mind. If he’s going in to sell a prod- 
uct, how much? At what price? For 
delivery when? He may just be going 
in to gain information or to make an 
investigation call. If so, the informa- 
tion he is after is clearly determined 
before he goes in. If he wants to set 
up future appointments, with whom? 
When? Where and why? Salesmen to- 


story to 


ness 


day know how to develop a talk to 
gain the objectives, if they are possi- 
ble to gain. 

All of this has great advantages. A 
salesman is ready at any time to move 
into a management job. He makes a 
good manager, too. He is a good com- 
municator and has a good reservoir 
of business knowledge. Because most 
companies have stabilized their remu 
neration plans throughout, there is 
much less raiding of talent and a re- 
sultant lower turnover rate. Because 
measurements of performance have 
led to higher competency and less 
frustration, there is less of a tendency 
for salesmen to look to greener fields 
in other companies 

Another great innovation has re- 
sulted from good management prac- 
tices that really help salesmen. Fol- 
lowing the sound management axiom 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Another factor we finally accept 
is that no business is different. Any 
teacher of fundamentals can serve 
any business 

After years of training at higher 
levels, we moved bit by bit to the 
lower echelons. Today, in 1970, we 
start training practically at the work 
level. We can guide men earlier and 
while they are younger. In addition, 
we can screen them more quickly 
and do our planning farther in 
advance. 

To do this we must use teachers 
who communicate effectively to less 
educated personnel. We need a very 
practical approach by experienced 
men. Two-way-communication teach- 
ing methods only are acceptable for 
business and one must start young to 
become adept at them. With the 2- 
way approach, complete group con 
trol is possible and quickly effective. 
Without it, training is not only dull 
ind uninspirational but much too 
) 

SIOW 

We teach more of the processes, 
rr how, today and less about things 
Logical thinking is our goal in every- 
thing. The best manager is the objec- 
tive manager. The vacillation com- 
mon in the early 


sixties, between 


strict-discipline management here, 
and over-emphasis on the paternal 
approach there, has been replaced by 
good planning and communication, 

e., well-defined jobs with built-in 
measurements and excellent com- 
munications 


You may wonder where the “proc 


ess of control” went. We don’t talk 
control anymore. Again, no use com- 
plicating the learning process. A dec- 
ade ago the definition of “control” 
was “assuring performance in ac- 
cordance with plans.” The process by 
which this was accomplished was 
merely the comparison of actual per- 
formance with the plan. You ex- 
amined reports (you received them 
through the process of accountability 
which was a form of communication ) 
and where deviations were evident, 
you adjusted either the plan or the 
action. 

But why make this a special proc 
ess? If vou are “adjusting the action,” 
you are communicating; if you are 
“adjusting the plan,” you are plan 
ning. When you are investigating or 
searching for first-hand accountabi- 
lity, vou are indulging in the com- 
munications process. To make a sepa- 
rate management function and call it 
control, or anything else, is like put- 
ting catsup on a good steak. You not 
only don't need it, but you spoil the 
steak 

What if the steak isn’t good? Then 
you just keep buying lousy steaks and 
putting catsup on them. 

What if you like catsup? Then go 
ahead and use it, but remember that 
in business, when you stick with a 
process which is more costly and 
complicated because you like it, you 
are not competitive. 

Look more closely at planning and 
organizing: A complete plan answers 
six basic questions: 


1. What action is necessary to 


bring about the result you desire? 

2. Why is it necessary? 

3. Where will the action take 
place? 

4. When will it take place? 

5. Who is responsible for its ac- 
complishments and who. will do it? 

6. How will the action take place? 

Now look at the definition for “or- 
ganizing” commonly used ten years 
ago: “The leader's responsibility for 
establishing a relationship among 
work, people and work place.” 

Compare this process with your 
planning questions. In the plan, you 
spelled out the actions which were to 
take place. You did this when you 
answered the first question. This is 
nothing more or less than the work, 
which is to take place. You provided 
for the work place in the third ques 
tion and you provided for the per- 
sonnel in the fifth. If your plan is 
thorough, you have organized. 

If you put your personnel picture 
on a chart which pictorially describes 
the various relationships, you have 
merely portrayed a part of your plan 
graphically. If you write out job de 
scriptions, you are breaking down the 
actions listed in number one of your 
plan into units one man can perform 
Can the plan possibly be complete 
without doing this? Is there a need 
to tag another name on this process? 

What about the following great 
words which plagued us in the late 
fifties Integrating, coordinating, 
forecasting, leadership, human rela 
tions, and many others? Who needs 


In Ten Years, 40% More Cities 


The nation is becoming more urban according to the Bureau of Census 
preliminary census counts for 1960. Since 1950 the population of 195 cities 
has increased to the 25,000 level, while only five cities dropped out of the 
25,000-and-over group. 


1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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T’S OUR 
‘THIRD 
NATIONAL 


NEWS 


AWARD. 


. . presented to us by the Radio Television 
News Directors Association for outstanding 
reporting of a community problem. This is 
the second citation awarded WCCO by 
this great group . . . the first coming in 
1955 for being the Outstanding News 
Operation of the nation. Last yeor we 
were honored by being named News- 
film Station of the Year, an oward pre- 
sented by the University of Missouri = 
school of Journalism and the Encydopetie= 


Britannica. 


We accept these honors with pride. Th: yS 
signify that we have achieved and Gf@es 
maintaining our fundamental goal of: —— 
excellence in our news coverage. = 
symbolize the recognition WCCO Televi- 

sion receives everyday from the vast num- 
ber of people who depend on this station = 
for the finest in television news coverage. 
This is the difference between Good ond 
Great in Minneapolis, St. Paul Television. 


Represented by 
ERS, GRIFFIN AND WOODWARD 


| WCCO TELEVISION. | 


THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN GOOD AND 
GREAT in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul Television is 


Next time you plan a special 
promotion, remember this: Parade 
tells your story to 10 million 
families in areas covered by 
sixty-five leading newspapers 

— the Sunday before your pro- 
motion starts. That's more 

in just one day than any issue 

of any other magazine can 

do in a full month 


PARADE 


The Sunday Magazine 
section of strong 
newspapers throughout 
the nation. reaching ten 
mithon homes every week 


‘em? Today, give us the man who 
can plan and communicate and we'll 
show you a top-notch operation. 

Of course there’s a hitch. It takes 
a man ten years to become an expert 
planner and communicator. It takes 
full knowledge of fundamentals and 
years of application of those funda- 
mentals at the lower levels of man- 
agement to develop a real top-level 
operator. But today everybody is 
learning the fundamentals. We don’t 
waste a lot of time on the frosting 
and fancy-titled courses which were 
common ten years ago. If a man has 
time left after pursuing the funda- 
mentals, he can use it studying phi- 
losophy, languages and history. We 
want people who understand people 
They communicate better. 

Yes, we've come a long way in 
ten years. ® 


Requirements for Selling 
(Continued from page 39) 


that “all decisions should be made at 
the lowest levels where the facts are 
available to make the decision,” com- 
panies today standardize their buying 
procedures in order to get buying de- 
cisions at lower levels. 

Buying practices are spelled out and 
approval levels established. A sales 
man entering the buyer's office today 
can pick up a buying guide from the 
telephone desk or receptionist. He 
never wastes time selling to peopl 
who can’t buy or at least recommend 
If he wants to send in to the company 
for the guide before he asks for an 
appointment, he will receive it by re- 
turn mail. In the case of a smaller 
company that doesn’t print a guide 
the salesman bluntly asks for the in- 
formation on the phone and gets it 

It was a wonderful thing for selling 
when they made the now-famous “en 
tertainment survey” in 1965. It show 
ed, beyond a doubt, that, whereas 
there were cases where entertainment 
paid off handsomely, the biggest earn 


ers and top sellers in every field were 


not entertainment-crazy salesmen 
Further, although entertainment 
could be expedient, it was not healthy 
from a long-range business standpoint 
Buyers often expected a salesman, 
known to have an expense account, to 
use it, but there was never a guaran 
tee that they would respect him any 
more for it. Night drinking and party 
ing was not conducive to daytime 
business. The files are full of cases of 
buyers who became unemployed bums 
because of their drinking with sales- 
men. The fact that the grander the 
entertainment, the more it seemed to 
compromise the buyer in his own 
company, didn’t help either. 


It narrowed down to the realization 
that there was no substitute for 
“sweat.” Follow-up calls after pur- 
chase, additional service calls, more 
investigation calls, closer attention to 
customer problems, all pay off much 
more than entertainment after hours 
It's easier on salesman and buyer, and 
much more competitive 

Entertainment is not good business 
and never was. It was merely an ex- 
pedient and a substitute. When one 
violates good business principles, a 
price must be paid sooner or later. 

This is not to say that the business 
lunch is not practical. Even if it takes 
an extra half-hour, you have still 
saved at least an hour in using time 
neither party would have used. We 
don’t consider lunch as entertainment 
The company cocktail party for many 
buvers can be helpful, too. It helps 
you to know your customers and 
them, you. It is less personal and 
doesn't compromise the buyer. 

Today, when a buyer says “no,” he 
says why. If he says “later,” he says 
when. You may think this is a mirac 
ulous reversal, but haven't good and 
courteous people always done this? 

Yes, in 1970, we are finally estab- 
lishing common-sense business prac- 
tices that could easily have been estab- 
lished in 1870 to everyone's benefit 
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Starting on 
Page 90 
Projections of 
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for 300 
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ROCHESTER + wroc-Tv, wROC FM 


BUFFALO . WGR-TV, WGR-AM WGR-FM 


SCRANTON—WILKES-BARRE + WNEP-TV 


BAKERSFIELD + KERO.TV KANSAS CITY + WDAF-TV, WDAF-AM 


SAN DIEGO’: KFMB-TV, KFMB-AM. KFMB-FM 


Stations individual in operation, cumulative in experience — this is the 
unique approach of Transcontinent Television Corporation. Each TTC 
station is a recognized leader in its market; all serve their advertisers 


with quality programming tailored to meet the requirements of the indi- 
vidual community. 


Each station draws upon the individual successes of the entire group 
and constantly improves through the intimacy of this association. 


12 DYNAMIC STATIONS IN 6 LIVELY MARKETS 


woot oF seevict WROC-TV, WROC-FM, Rochester, N. Y. * KERO-TV, Bakersfield, Calif. re age 


TT WGR-TV, WGR-AM, WGR-FM, Buffalo, N. Y. + KFMB-TV, KFMB-AM, 


E KFMB-FM, San Diego, Calif. » WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Penn. the origina: station Representative 


WDAF-TV, WDAF-AM, Kansas City, Mo 


TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORP. * 380 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 17 


What We Have Learned 
In the First Decade 
Of Real Marketing 


The past ten years have proved fertile ground in which 
meorketing could function and grow. tt has learned a 
lot—and it has made mistakes—and it has changed 
greatly with this experience. What is the new face 
ct martin. ee ee ae 
takes a new dominant role in business? 


By CHARLES E. ST. THOMAS 
Marketing Consultant 


Ten years of serious experience 
with real marketing has now been 
logged by American businesses, and 
this would seem to be both a natural 
and perhaps desirable time to evaluate 
this experience. Such an evaluation 
could help provide meaningful direc- 
tion for marketing’s second decade 

On the favorable side, at least three 
points stand out as bench marks of 
marketing’s first real decade just past 


1. We have learned that marketing 
is far more than simply the addition 
of another function to our businesses 
More specifically, we have found that 
it is a fundamental method of manag- 
ing all the functions of the business in 
a way that takes the customer out of 
the role of being simply a sales target, 
and makes him the constant focal 
point for all our basic business plan- 
ning and decision-making. 

2. We have learned that successful 
marketing starts with a recognition of 
the true role of marketing at the top 
decision-making level. Experience has 
shown us very clearly that this ap- 
proach to management cannot be 
initiated at the lower echelons and 
pumped up; it must be purposely and 
thoughtfully accepted and _ imple- 
mented at the highest level and then 
be communicated downward 


3. We have learned that effective 
marketing is dependent upon (and 
practically inseparable from) a plan 
ned, programmed approach to profes- 
sional business management. This is 
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necessary because the acceptance of 
the marketing concept by all functions 
of a business will not be achieved un- 
less the known planning techniques 
of professional management are em 
ployed throughout the business 

It is no coincidence that each of 
these three points is concerned with 
decision-making, because this is the 
area of marketing’s greatest contribu- 
tion during the past ten years. It 
should be no surprise, then, that the 
working definition of marketing that 
has evolved is based on marketing’s 
impact on business decisions: 

Marketing is a way of managing a 
business so that each critical decision 
of the business is made with fore- 
knowledge of the impact of that deci- 
sion upon customers. 

We have also learned in the past 
ten years that there is nothing dog- 
matic in this definition of marketing, 
nor is it meant to be a rigid, doctri- 
naire approac h to management 

Those who accept and follow this 
approach are simply stating that there 
is more to making correct business 
decisions than taking one’s own pulse 
and basing all decisions on internal 
knowledge alone. There is a second, 
perhaps even more critical, type of 
knowledge to consider in the business 
decision-making process—a continuing 
external knowledge of the customer, 
and of his reaction to our more im- 
portant business decisions 

Thought of in this manner, market- 
ing is emerging as a powerful, built-in, 
self-correcting force for the business 


which uses it intelligently. It permits 
the raising of decision-making ability 
because it builds into all functions of 
the business a more complete advance 
awareness of the customer than might 
otherwise exist. And, this is precisely 
as it should be, because it is the cus- 
tomer who, in the end, determines the 
correctness of business decisions. 


Customer Is Not King 


Experience has also shown that this 
approach carmot be equated to mean 
that “the customer is the king.” 

No meaningful handing over to the 
customer of the basic prerogatives of 
a business is intended under the true 
marketing concept. Rather, a balance 
of interests is the aim—a balance be- 
tween what is best for the customer 


and what is best for the business. And 


the way to assure this is to take both 
forces (the interior, or the business 
itself, and the exterior, or the custo- 
mer) into consideration when all criti- 
cal decisions are being made. 

The past decade, then, has taught 
us that a “customer psychosis” is to 
be avoided at all costs. Otherwise, im- 
prudent and costly decisions will be 
made, probably at the expense of the 
business in favor of the customer. 

The logical goal of “the customer is 
king” approach is the best possible 
product at the lowest price. But there 
are few companies that have achieved 
this and still had a profit to show for 
their misguided philanthropy. There 
is a very real difference between a 
customer-oriented business and one 
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NFLUENCE 


CUSTOMERS 
BY THE 
MILLIONS 


Exert a powerful influence on present 
and potential customers by the mil- 
lions with the help of a strong adver- 
tising campaign in New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia through the 
use of the 3 top markets’ dominant 
sales producer — FIRST 3 MAR- 
KETS GROUP. 

In these most profitable markets, 
which account for 19% of total U.S. 


Effective Buying Income, the fam- 
ily coverage of General Magazines, 
Syndicated Sunday Supplements, 
Radio and TV thins out. As the out- 
standing advertising medium in the 
3 pivotal markets, there is no sub- 
stitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ 
solid 55% COVERAGE of all fami- 
lies. 

In addition, busy cash registers in 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


the six states adjacent to the 3 mar- 
kets ring up 29¢ out of every U. S. 
Retail Sales $1.00. FIRST 3 MAR- 
KETS GROUP concentrates the bulk 
of over §1% million circulation with- 
in these six states to deliver 40% 
COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Rew Youn 1), 0.1. Hews Building, 770 Last 42nd Street, MUrvay Hill 1.4894 + Corcago |), IM, Iribene lower, Sperion 10043 » Sam FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 + Los ANGELES 5, Calil_, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUnkirx S-2557, 
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that is customer-dominated. Market- 
ing is the approach of customer ori- 
entation. 

This simple definition of marketing 
hardly 
with the high-flown title of “a business 
com ept . 


seems worthy of association 
Perhaps this seeming non 
sequitur is the reason so many people 
have felt it necessary in the past ten 
complicate 
this fundamentally simple definition. 

It is difficult not to recognize that 
some confusion about marketing still 
exists. The evidence is strong that the 
bulk of American 
starting co fully understand the con- 
cept of true customer-oriented deci- 


years to inappropriately 


business is only 


sion-making management 


Marketing Organization 
Problems 


The most obvious of this type of 
confusion during the past decade con- 
cerns the development of new mar- 
keting organizations. Numerous busi- 
nesses have gone to what has been 
referred to as “a marketing type of 
organization.” However, in many in- 
stances there has been confusion as 
to the objective 


moves 


of these organization 


Fundamentally, in most of these 


organizational changes, either of two 


} 


»bjectives is involved, one valid and 


the other not 


In one case, a business has thought- 
fully recognized the true role its cus- 
tomer should play in the making of 
each major business decision (whether 
the decision involves engineering, 
manufacturing, finance, or any other 
With this 
tacit direction-setting role assigned to 
the customer, the objective (the end) 
is then decided. 

The next logical step is one of im- 
plementation, usually calling for a 
studied reappraisal of the organiza- 
tion structure, positions and work 
plans to make certain that the over 
all elements of organization and pro 
fessional management fulfill their mis- 
sion of aiding the business to be what 
it has decided it wants to be. (1n this 
case, 


! . 
basic business function). 


a customer-oriented business. ) 

When this occurs, over-all organi- 
zation planning is employed as one 
of the very few intelligent and quali- 
tative methods that thoughtful man- 
agement has at its disposal as a 
means to achieving its business ob 
rectives. 

Unfortunately, a type of 
organization planning—one in which 
the objective is invalid—has been pu 
sued inadvertently by many businesses 
during the past decade. Those com- 
panies that have gone this route have 
omitted the 
prerequisite step of first understand- 


second 


unknowingly necessary 


ing marketing as something more than 
simply a change in organization struc- 
ture—a change whereby the sales- 
related functions (sales, advertising, 
sales promotion, marketing research, 
product planning, et al.) are pulled to- 
gether and placed under one responsi- 
ble operating manager (usually the 
general sales manager or marketing 
vice president). 

The fallacy in this second approach 
stems from the fact that when it is 
adopted, however thoughtfully, or- 
ganization structure, per se, is being 
employed as an objective, rather than 
as a means of achieving the true mar- 
keting objective of customer orienta- 
tion throughout the entire business 
And, the records of the decade are 
overburdened with evidence that this 
structural approach produces few, if 
any, real benefits 

Fortunately, a number of 
nesses are accepting the marketing 
concept in its true sense, as a method 
of management waich positions the 
business closer to its customers. It is 
these businesses which have made 
real forward steps during the past ten 
years. 


busi- 


New Marketing Activities 


Illustrating a slightly different use 
of organizational tools as ways to po- 
sition a business closer to its custom- 


Exports Fall, Imports Rise 


Marketers have named imports as one of the big worries in the years ahead 
— and well they might. Here’s what has happened to the import-export pic- 
ture since 1957, the big year for American exporters. In that year the U.S. 
sent abroad $7.9 billion more than it imported; in 1959 exports exceeded 
imports by only $2.4 billion. Outlook: uncertain. 


1957 
EXPORT $20.9 billion 


. 


IMPORT $13.0 billion hae ‘a “ 
° anes 


$7.9 billion 
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1959 


EXPORT $17.6 billion 
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IMPORT $15.2 billion west 


EXPORT-IMPORT BALANCE 


+ $2.4 
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Traffic Managers 


tell us: 
Financial 
Responsibility 


is essential in 
selecting a carrier 
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Our steady growth reflects the 
confidence our customers have in // hi 


D-C has been serving its customers for you're dealing with a financially-sound car- 
almost 30 years . . . for the past 12 as the rier... that your shipment, large or small, 
only coast-to-coast carrier. Our growth, will get the care it deserves, backed by our 
year after year, reflects their confidence in full resources of men, equipment and facili- 
us. It means that you, too, can specify ties and the know-how that comes from 
D-C with the complete assurance that long years of experience. 


For the fastest and finest in truck service nationwide 
.. always ship D-C, the Dependable Carrier! 


% 
DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 


the ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 
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ers, many companies that have really 
accepted the marketing concept dur- 
ing the past ten years were motivated 
to do so in part because of a recogni- 
tion that the customer was becoming 
more complex, more changeable, and 
far more discerning in his purchasing 
acumen. 

Recognizing this fact, some busi- 
nesses have attempted to independ- 
ently how they might use 
marketing organizational approaches 
peculiarly gaited to their own needs 
to position themselves closer to the 
pulse of their changing customers. 

Specifically, they are putting new 
or increased emphasis via organiza- 
tion on such marketing work as: 


assess 


1. Marketing Planning—the careful 
evolution of specific short- and long- 
term objectives, strategies, and sup- 
porting marketing action programs. 


2. Market and Marketing Research 
—not simply the still necessary (but 
not end-all) head-counting type of 
activity, but true fundamental effort 
utilizing highly skilled researchers {and 
research management), and salesmen 
with special research training, to get 
close enough to the customer to know 
and to forecast his needs and wants 
as quickly as the customer recognizes 
them (or before if possible—for this is 
the area of real competitive and profit 
opportunity 


3. Professional Marketing Personnel 
Development—the planned and pro- 
grammed development of capable 
marketing people for a type of line 
and staff marketing organization that 
is purposefully aware of its increasing 
responsibility to the over-all success 
of the business, and professionally skill- 
ful in its ability to meet the challenges. 


Don’t Isolate Salesmen 


A second within-the-company sign 
of marketing maturity over the past 
decade is the movement away from 
the presupposition that the salesman 
alone is responsible for the sale. Some 
businesses still cling to this historical 
assumption, but the true customer- 
minded business recognizes the sales- 
man as the last man in the chain 
which extends outward from the seller 
toward the buyer. And, the salesman 
is also recognized for what he is—the 
most exposed link in this chain. 

He is constantly in the dual position 
of being his company’s representative 
with the customer and his customer’s 
representative with his company. And, 
the moment a business starts to con- 
sider its salesmen as the strongest and 
most independent link in this chain, it 
is hoodwinking itself and doing a great 
disservice to both its salesman and to 
rts customer. 
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was affiliated with General Electric Co. 
for thirteen years in both line and staff 
marketing positions. During this period 
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keting of consumer and _ industrial 
products. Two years ago he formed 
St. Thomas Associates, Inc., New York 
City, to specialize in marketing con- 
sulting. 


We have found in the past ten years 
that, under the marketing concept, the 
salesman cannot operate effectively 
without the whole support of every 
element of his business (not just the 
marketing functions, but engineering, 
manufacturing, employee relations, 
and finance). 

Those companies that have adopted 
the real marketing concept are finding 
that they can support their sales peo- 
ple in this manner because they start 
their planning process with intimate 
and precise knowledge of the custo- 
mer already in mind. 

Hence, the whole force of the busi- 
ness (not simply the functional mar- 
keting team) is in harness and pulling 
in a direction which forethought has 
determined to be right for the busi- 
ness. And, because such decisions have 
been made in a customer-oriented 
way, they naturally make the salesman 
a far more effective (and hence more 
confident) individual when he faces 
his customer. 

Such a salesman must know his 
customers far better than he might 
otherwise, because intimate customer 
knowledge is at the very root of any 
successful customer-oriented business. 

Thus forearmed with knowledge 
and insight—much of which he will 
have obtained himself because he can- 
not rely solely upon headquarters staff 
support—the salesman will be able to 
proceed from a position of strength 
and confidence. 


He knows his customer's specific 
present and future needs. He knows 
the best ways his product or service 
can fill these needs. He knows the 
specific advantages his product or 
service has over that of his competi- 
tion, and he knows which of these 
advantages is most likely to motivate 
a particular customer. 

In short, the marketing concept 
forces the salesman to have a far 
greater awareness of the customer 
and his problems than he might other- 
wise have. 


Two Critical Questions 

To place the selling advantage that 
true marketing provides the salesman 
into clear perspective, we need only 
consider these two questions: 


© How many businesses today de- 
sign their products (or develop their 
services) with what they want to offer 
rather than what they know the cus- 
tomer needs (or will need) uppermost 
in mind? 

Unfortunately, too many businesses 
still pursue the classical route to prod- 
uct (or service) development. The 
steps along this path are well-known: 
Design the product, then engineer it, 
then manufacture it, then give it to 
sales, to sell to the customer. 

Under this oversimplified classic ap- 
proach, the customer enters the se- 
quence last. The salesman can only 
hope that the product he is getting 
meets his customer's requirements. 
More often than not, it does not. 

Experience with the true marketing 
concept tells us that we must reverse 
the classical approach to product de- 
velopment: Determine the customer's 
product requirements, then design the 
product, then engineer it, then manu- 
facture it, then give it to sales, to sell 
to the customer (for whom the prod- 
uct has been designed, engineered and 
manufactured ). 

In the past decade there has been 
clearly foreseeable progress in this 
area, and we would predict that both 
the pressure of greatly increasing 
product development costs and the 
over-all accelerated costs of business 
operation will greatly magnify such 
progress in the upcoming decade. 
The next critical question: 


© How many salesmen attempt to 
rely more upon their native wit and 
intelligence than on a carefully docu- 


mented, understandable sales ap- 
proach rooted in what are known to 
be believable and motivating customer 
benefits? 

Again, experience tells us what the 
answer must be: too many. Unfortu- 
nately, too few salesmen start with a 
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Saginaw’s 
hottest salesman 
builds a new home 


It’s a great new home for the Saginaw News! One 
hundred thousand square feet of floor space; new 
methods, new equipment, new presses—made 
possible by this newspaper’s outstanding position 
in this growing, high-employment, high-income 
Michigan market. 

The new building matches the sales power of the 
Saginaw News in efficiency. News home-delivered 
circulation reaches over 80°, of all households in the 
$352 million* metropolitan area every day. The 
effectiveness of its coverage delivers eight surround- 
ing counties, too, with nearly half a million people 
and almost $700 million* in buying income. 

The Saginaw News reaches more people, sells 
more effectively and at lower cost than any other 
advertising medium in the area. 


To sell SAGINAW, buy the SAGINAW NEWS 


*Sales Management Survey 


“The daily newspaper is the total selling medium”’ 
THE SAGINA 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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44During the short period he's been on the air for Tetley Tea, 
consumer reaction to his commercials has helped our sales. We 
received many letters from people indicating that they switched 
to Tetley because it’s now Mr. Godfrey’s cup of tea. The trade 
response has been equally enthusiastic. Dealer cooperation in 
giving Tetley prime shelf positionhas adecidedeffect on sales.99 


Mr. Edward C. Parker, President, Tetley Tea Co. 


To get people to switch to your brand, 

a salesman who's equally effective on the 
air, with the trade and at the point- 
of-sale, can do a tremendous job for you. 

' And nobody does this kind of job like 

' Arthur Godfrey. Ask Tetley Tea and his other: 

4 

US sponsors. Just imagine what he could do 
, on your sales team! Call your CBS 


380) Radio Network representative today. 
Die 


“ee SALESMAN'S - 
SALESMAN: 
ARTHUR GODFREY 
CBS RADIO NETWORK 


A professional 
salesman 


in a 13 Ib. 
package... 


New DuKane “Flip-Top” 
projector makes every neophyte 
salesman a pro... Doubles 
effectiveness of experienced 
sales staff. Delivers the 
message the way you want it, 
complete with sight and sound. 
Just open the lid, plug in, 
insert record—the “Flip-Top” 
starts selling instantly. 

See a free demonstration at 
your desk. Write: 


BuKawe CORPORATION, 
DEPT. SM110 ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


ANNOUNCING 


CAREY'S 


INCENTIVE 
f ( word 


PLAN 


Ovr name in the luxury men’s clothing 
field has been ai the top of the list for 
3 generations. Increasing calls to pro- 
vide PURE CAS! MERE SPORTS COATS as 
sales meentive awards, have brought 
about this new department Carey 
coats @re now used “annually” "Gy 
eo mafly “blue chip” @ompanies. No 
‘te J matter how large or how small 
/ we can fit into your operation 
Write us today for details 

—w 

(EIMGER 


LAHEY 


CLOTHING CO., INC. 
113 S. Hanover St 
Baltimore 1, Md 


customer-oriented analysis such as 
this: 

1. What are my customer's real 
problems? . . . His general, over-all 
problems? . . . His specific problems? 

2. What are all the ways my com- 
pany and my company’s products 
(services) can help this customer over- 
come his specific problems? 

3. What is the one best way my 
company and my company’s products 
can help overcome the specific prob- 
lem? 

4. Who are the people (customers) 
most interested in overcoming the 
problem, and most influential in speci- 
fying my company’s product? 

5. What are the specialized interests 
of these customer influences? 

6. How do I best appeal to (and 
motivate) each of these influences in 
order to have my company’s product 
purchased? 

7. What is my personal selling plan 
for each major potential account? 
(Based on the previous six points. ) 

This type of selling cannot be done 
in a vacuum. It obviously requires 
the type of total company support the 
marketing concept provides. And, it 
is another mark of marketing prog- 
ress to say without question that this 
type of selling is certainly being prac- 
ticed more today than it was ten years 
ago. 


Management's Responsibility 


It is entirely possible that, at some 
future review of progress, marketing 
might be credited with having made 
a greater over-all economic impact 
than we now imagine upon the profits 
of this and subsequent decades. 

If it is not knowledgeable business 
management which recognizes the 
critical importance of the customer 
to the long-term profit aspects of busi- 
ness, whom else might we expect to 
bring this type of tangible benefit to 
our economy? 

Certainly, organized labor appears 
to negate (and take over) this role of 
orientation. The acceptance of the 
minimum daily output, the minimiza- 
tion of work quality, and the wanton 
use of slowdowns and stoppages all 
tend to orient a business inappropri- 
ately to its unions rather than to its 
customers. 

One might well have wondered, for 
example, in past years, whom the steel 
companies consider most important 
when making their critical business de- 
cisions—their customers or the United 
Steelworkers of America. Similarly, 
who shows the most signs of being the 
dominant decision-making factor in 
Detroit, Mr. Customer or Mr. Reu- 
ther? 

Going just one short step further, 


the ultimate in customer-orientation 
occurs when every man in the shop 
makes his individual work-decisions 
based upon what is best for his com- 
pany’s customers (and, hence, best for 
him, too). Few businesses could ciaim 
that this attitude exists to any strong 
degree today. Worse, but few could 
say that the trend is anything but 
away from such an attitude. 

And, unfortunately, organized labor 
seems little interested in this aspect 
of management's problems. Think of 
the latent strength we would have if 
management and labor could work 
together, try to serve the customer. 

Fortunately, marketing is a func- 
tion that has no business mores and 
legacies to restrict its activities. It can 
still create its own methods, tech- 
niques and approaches. 

It has now progressed from the in- 
cubator stage of developing the con- 
cept, into the second phase of coming 
to grips with the most appropriate 
methods to implement the concept 
Some of the problems mentioned ear- 
lier, such as those dealing with or- 
ganization, are symptoms of the effort 
now under way in this second phase 

I am hopeful that we will make 
sound use of the opportunities the 
new decade offers to extend the in- 
telligent use of the marketing concept 
substantially further. Almost without 
exception, the 1960-70 period looks 
to be one of sustained high levels of 
business activity, and we can expect 
reasonable returns on our business in- 
vestment in this period. 

It is to be hoped. though, that we 
will be alert enough to capitalize on 
the opportunities that a growth period 
offers to better position ourselves to 
meet the more difficult days that less 
profitable periods could bring. 

Normally, when markets are thriv- 
ing more or less because of factors 
we cannot directly influence (popula- 
tion, births, etc.), we lean toward 
complacency and forego the oppor- 
tunity to develop fundamental know- 
ledge about management techniques 
and methods. 

The challenge, then, is to apply 
what has been learned thus far in the 
first decade of real marketing in an 
intelligent manner, and then to extend 
our marketing knowledge still further. 
The payoff of such effort cannot help 
but be substantial, because all busi- 
nesses are rapidly moving beyond the 
period when they can afford not to 
operate with the intimate type of cus- 
tomer awareness that the real market- 
ing concept provides. 

One final question: Which com- 
pany does logic tell us we would pre- 
fer to work for and invest in—one 
which accepts and intelligently im- 
plements the real marketing concept 
or one which does not? @ 
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“We transport your shipments 
from door to door* 
at no extra charge... 
not a single cent more” 


~says the Railway Express Eager Beaver PS 
| /SHIPPING |RECEIVING! 


ae 
em, 


\ 
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Door-to-door delivery within published limits* by Railway Express 
doesn't cost you anything extra. And you can ship to any of some 
23,000 communities in the U.S. What's more, now you can save 


up to 60% on certain commodities at our new low rates. Shipping? 


Receiving? Today's a good time to call your local Railway 


Expressman—and get full information about Eager-Beaver Service! 


LET THE EAGER BEAVER DO IT! [=== 
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The ‘Expanded’ Sales Manager 
And Long-Range Planning 


As his position in the company grows, the sales manager is fac- 


ing new challenges in corporate management. Long-range plan- 


ning, especially, now becomes a vital part of his bailiwick. 


By EUGENE J. BENGE* 


ide just past the sales 


had the very pleasant 
ce of seeing his position in 
mmpany grow more powerful by 
lay. As heads of corporations 
lized that the business wars of the 
ire would be fought on the mar- 
ting battleground, they tured in 
ver increasing numbers to their sales 
ecutives for leadership. Often, the 
les chief displaced the manufac- 
ng V-p or corporate financial head 

rown prince of the company 
end, although now old 
sign of continuing strong 
ahead. More than ever 
will be shoved up 

ider of corporate power. 

But assuming this expanding posi- 
m has been no bed of roses for the 
rowing sales executive. His highly 
veloped sales skills are, although 
ll useful, not nearly enough to see 
Administrative ability 
greatly 


m through 
ist be sharpened, and a 
high ce gree ot conceptual skill 
be developed almost overnight 
rtunately, the sales executive is 
thout help in expanding him- 
to fit his new role. Chances are 
loes have something of a staff of 
chnic il per pl on v mm he can 
ean. But he must go it alone in 
many of marketing’s biggest problem 
reas 
It is ironic that perhaps the most 
cute such problem area should be the 
constant evaluation and development 
f the product line. As a salesman 
ind as sales manager, how often has 
wished he could do more to “set 
' the company’s product line? 
rustrated by 
tomer the 
salesman was itching to get his fingers 


inability to give a cus- 
product he needed, the 


into the product development pic 
Now, the whole pie is his—and it’s 
no picnic 


The “expanded " sales manager 


*Mr. Benge, a management con 
sultant and frequent contributor to SM, 
is author of ‘‘Manpower in Marketing.” 
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knows he must develop a progressive 
new product philosophy. After all, 
the very same force that was respon 
sible for his own rise in stature—the 
company’s customer-oriented philoso- 
phy—dictates a vastly increased prod 
uct awareness 

But recognizing the urgent need 
for a modern customer-oriented prod- 
uct philosophy is not so difficult. The 
rapid rate of obsolescence of staple 
products is a hard-to-miss 
clue. And not only are companies 
within obsoleting each 
other’s products, but entire industries 
are competing with other entire in- 
dustries for the same markets. 

The hard part, then, comes not in 
recognizing what must be done, but 
in doing it. Of course, the sales man- 
ager is able to lean on such pillars 
as the marketing research department 
for aid in making product decisions 
But the fact remains that the over-all 
concept or philosophy must be di 
veloped by the sales manager. 

For example, he must decide how 
to approach the new product devel 
opment problem. If proved prospect 
needs are turned over to R & D as 
challenges to technical ingenuity, re 


industry 


industries 


sults are likely to be gratifying. But 
idopting this approach means that 
the sales manager must have a means 
of determining exactly what consti 
tutes a proved prospect need. He 
must be sure, for one thing, that he is 
not tied up with the pipe dreams of 
salesmen who are overanxious to im- 
prove short-term sales. 

And he must upset the applecart 
by abolishing the “orthodox” method 
of research whereby scientific per 
sonnel labor long and hard (and ex 
pensively) to turn up new develop- 
ments which may or may not be com- 
feasible. Yet, while the 
sales manager is setting the stage for 
rather than 
research, he must be sure not to 
stifle initiative that is needed for 
product improvement research. 

Once the expanded sales manager 


mere ially 


directed, spontaneous, 


has tugged R & D onto a customer 
oriented path he still has a long 
way to go 

First, he must create facilities for 
selecting the products he wants to 
have developed. He will no doubt 
find that he is approached with ideas 
for many times aS many new prod 
ucts as his company would be able 
It is up to 
him to find a proper screening pro- 


to—or want to—develop 


cedure, and see that it is used 
Creating this screening procedure 
can be exceedingly difficult for the 
sales manager who is trying to grow 
with his job. Each new product sug- 
gestion must be rated against such 
things as potential annual volume and 
profit, the selling problems it would 
create, the probable price in rela 
tion to the market, its probable com- 
added capital investment 
estimated development cost 
and time, and additional production 


petition, 


needed 


know-how required. 

In order to do this successfully, 
the sales manager must have a way 
of accurately determining such things 
as customer demand and the com 
petitive situation at the end of de- 
velopment time—a tall order for any 
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New product testing—without pressure! 


Put on a new product test in any major 
market, and in twenty-four hours your 
competitors know all about it. They put on 
extra pressure to protect their own 


products—and play hob with your test. 


Stage your new product tests on Main 
Street, in a group of small towns. You get a 


normal reception, reaction, and sale rate. 


Now SUCCESSFUL FARMING opens for 
you Main Street outlets, in specific 
Central state markets—through its State 
and Regional editions. Select class 
audiences of any size you want, any 
place you want, to take advantage 


of local conditions or special situations. 


The localized editions permit dealer and 
agent listings, divert business directly to 
them. Prices can be used. Special promotions 
can be carried out during the test periods. 


And the advertising costs are peanuts! 


SuCCESSFUL FARMING has added new 
flexibility to a class magazine. The special 
editions are also helpful in testing sales 
programs and copy; introducing or supporting 
The State and 
Regional editions have the same editorial 


products market by market. 


content, fine reproduction, and long life 


that SuccessruL FARMING has always had. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING families represent 
one of the world’s best class markets. Their 
farms are big—average 336 acres, fifty 
percent larger than in 1945. They are the 
country’s major producers of hogs, cattle, 
milk and poultry. For the past decade, 
their average farm cash income has been 


around 70% above the national farm average! 


And because for fifty-eight years 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING has helped the 
country’s best farmers save work, 
save waste, save time, save money, produce 
more and make more money—and has 
helped farm families live better—this 
magazine has earned a degree of respect 
and confidence that gets extra attention 


and response for advertising in its pages. 


Lx the first six months of this year, 
SF State & Regional editions have carried 
187 advertisements from 77 advertisers 
—show strong symptoms of a success story. 
The ground floor is still open. Ask the 
nearest SUCCESSFUL FARMING office to show 
vou the advantages of the ultra-flexible, 
highly localized, market-fitted, and low cost 
State and Regional editions. 


Successful Farming 


. Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta 


, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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metro, 
county 

area 
POPULATION 


now over 


138,000 
P 


1950... . 120,813 


1960... 138,015 
TOTAL INCREASE 17,202 


POPULATION FIGURES 

FROM 1950 CENSUS AND 

1960 CENSUS PRELIMINARY 
REPORT 
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marketing executive, not to mention 
one relatively new to the job. 

Just to complicate matters, he must 
also be thoroughly familiar with his 
own marketing operation to be able 
to assign true weights to each of the 
factors named above. Obviously, a 
new product's profit potential is more 
important than, say, the time re- 
quired for development—but by what 
ratio? Then, too, as time factors, the 
competitive situation, and so on, 
change with different products (with 
one product, there may be a com- 
petitive necessity; with another, a 
race to hit the market first), the rela- 
tive weights must change also. 


These are but a few of the prob- 
lems the expanded sales executive 
must learn to lick before he can 
claim a successful product develop- 
ment program. On the other side of 
the fence—expansion by acquisition 
he runs into a similar set of diffi- 
culties. 

Acquiring a new product or line 
of products, plus the manufacturing 
or marketing know-how necessary for 
the addition of these, or internally- 
developed new products, to the line, 
is just one of many possible reasons 
for expansion by acquisition. Again, 
before such action is taken, it be- 
comes necessary to evaluate all po- 
tential products to be 
against a set of stiff criteria. 

There are a great number of other 
possible reasons for acquisitions or 
mergers, all of which have a direct 
effect on marketing, and all of which 
must also be carefully evaluated. 

But a look at some of the possible 
reasons for expansion by acquisition 
or merger make it perfectly obvious 
why the sales manager must play the 
expanded role of marketer. The very 
importance of such reasons makes this 
more than just desirable. For exam- 
ple, expansion may be needed to 
control sources or prices of raw ma- 
terials, and hence the price of the 
finished product; to effect distribu- 


acquired 


tion economies; to open up new mar- 


kets; to increase volume to derive 
price or distribution advantages; to 
expand or improve sales facilities and 
manpower. 

Again, it is absolutely necessary 
that, as was the case with intemally 
developed new products, such ex- 
pansion be viewed in the long range. 
And it is mandatory that the newly 
marketing-oriented sales manager rise 
to the occasion. 

In fact, this necessary expansion, 
whether it come about through new 
products or acquisition, must be done 
as a part of a long-range corporate 
plan. With the expansion of the mar- 
keter’s job, the long-range plan be- 
comes his problem. 


Fortunately, this is an area in 
which the sales manager can expect 
a good deal of help from his staff 
experts. In fact, to expect to be able 
to create a plan in the manner that 
one would forge links in a chain is to 
expect the unlikely. Rather, it is 
much more probable that the long- 
range plan will be put together like 
the pieces in a jig-saw puzzle. Many 
individuals or committees work on the 
different pieces of the plan; the mar- 
keting chief sees that they fit to- 
gether. 

This, of course, leaves him with 
the task of scheduling assignments 
As with a jig-saw puzzle, important 
pieces cannot be placed before de- 
pendent parts have been mastered. 
So proper scheduling of what's to be 
done, by whom and by when, is in- 
dispensable 

Even after the plan is complete, 
the expanded sales manager can't 
rest. Because the corporate planning 
load is on his shoulders, he must see 
to it that the other departments of 
the company are informed of antici- 
pated unit and dollar volumes so they 
can estimate the demands that will 
be made on them, and prepare their 
own long-range plans accordingly. ® 
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That's telling ‘em... 


New Yorkers are never at a loas for words. They read nearly 
8,000,000 newspapers a day (40 dailies, 57 foreign language)...and 
over 300,000 magazines. They can listen to 30 radio stations on their 
11,000,000 sets; watch seven channels on 4,800,000 TV sets. in the five 
boroughs alone, New Yorkers borrow close to 30,000,000 books a year 
from public libraries and pay a mountain of pennies for overdues 
have 4,415,000 telephones—juat about as many as all of South America 
and Africa combined. There's more! New York advertising agencies 


create almoat 40% of the nation’s advertising 2 billion dollars 


henge 50 1 4007, Detrett TH 2.0000, Phitadeiphia LO 3-548! © Oogles @ Maming Las ingetes Bt # 122" 
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worth. Talk about words New York is the world’s word H@ 
Naturally, some people have a bigger say in the word world than 
others. And the best way to communicate with them is direct. 


the Herald Tribune, *‘the 


through 
market without waste.’’ Every day the 
Trib talks to the richest concentration of families with $7,000-and-up 
incomes —the ones who can afford to listen and whom you can most 
easily sell at a profit. That's why the Trib carries the fourth largest 


volume of general advertising of all U.S. newspapers. You're missing 


plenty if you don't tell your story in the communicative New York 


Herald Tribune 
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Communications... 


JACK C. KENT 


former General Sales Manager 
Renault, inc. 


JOHN CURRIER 


General Sales Manager 
Maiden Form Brassiere Co. 


WILLIAM H. NOLAN 


Director of Sales 
Moto-Mower, Inc. 


The BIG, 


tion to the medical profession, pre 
sented in a customer-oriented man- 
ner, and as he observes from vear to 
ear the increase in quota and the 
demands which we in marketing must 
continue to make, we are hard put to 
answer his question: “Where's the 
real motivation for me?” 

“Perhaps the pendulum has swung 
a bit too far toward the conservative 
and controllable method of 
compensating salesmen. We at Pit- 


salary 


man-Moore are in the process of con- 
sidering a modification to bring more 
into focus a compensation plan which 
does provide sufficient motivation to 
keep the fire of enthusiasm stoked to 
the maximum.” 


“In the years ahead, buyers will 
demand a higher class of sales atten 
tion,” says Robert W. Lear, director 
of marketing services of American- 
Standard. “This will place a respon- 
sibility on top sales management to 
recruit and train a different type of 
salesman. Tomorrow's salesman will 
specialized; he will have a 
higher degree of sophistication. He 
will, in effect, be a consultant to his 
customers. There will be different in 
centives used to motivate this sales 
man. He will be better armed with 
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be more 


(Continued from page 21) 


sales aids—films, charts, slides. Before 
this can be ac complished, the science 
of cataloguing must make big ad- 
Tomorrow's salesman will be 
measured less on quotas and more on 
performance, with all aspects of good 
salesman clearly out 
Much more at- 
tention will be paid to the long-sell, 


vances 


pertormance 
lined and weighted 


and management must come up with 
incentives and measurements that will 
inspire a salesman to serve as well as 


sell.” 


In consumer, over-the-counter prod 
ucts, Edmund Buryan, v-p, market- 
ing, of Sheaffer Fen, sees a definite 
trend toward salary rather than com 
mission as the main form of salesman 
compensation—that is, for field level 
salesmen 

“This is especially true,” says Bury 
an, “with selling a quality product 
such as a top-grade pen sold in service 
but it is also true with 
popular price products. I don’t know 
how many marketing executives agree 


retail stores 


with me on this, as yet, but I'm sure 
it must be a growing trend.” 
Burvan’s using salary 


these with a 


reasons for 
ove commission are 
product, or line of products, such as 


pens, it is not possible to depend on 


BIG Headaches Ahead 


the order-writing-motivated salesman 
This kind of business needs repeat 
sales. It requires a balanced inventory 
for the retailer, an inventory that must 
be constantly adjusted for color, types 
But then, to 
motivate the salesman to do the things 
that must be done for a company that 
wants growth 
rather than sudden peaks and valleys 
a system of bonuses over the basic 


of pens, price range, etc 


steady continuous 


salar y Is used 


Harold S. Bechert, vice president, 
sales, North American Van Lines, 
thinks marketers who pay too good a 
salary to their salesmen are making a 
big mistake. His theory 
a salary as possible to the man who 
then watch him 
make it up in commissions! 


Pay as small 
has a taste for luxury; 


must hire 
Salesmen who 
can not live well on what we guaran- 
tee them. If we hire a man with a 
wife and three children for $6,500, 
he'll have to make it on commission 
And he will be all fired up about get 
ting out and selling. But a single man 
might live comfortably on that salary. 

“We have made our beds, now we 
find that we must lie in them. We 
(sales management in general) have 
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“We (sales management 
the hungry salesmen 


Homemakers 


Wink 


Who could possibly be interested 
in reading Family Circle? 


NOBODY... 


except homemakers! Homemakers read Fang 
Circle with the same avid interest your banker 
reads “The Wall Street Journal.” It's the one 
magazine devoted exclusively to their business 

.. their full-time job of home and family man- 


are all 


JD 


[LD 


t. Family Circle is today’s No. | “serv- 
@eazine: A minimum of three-quarters of 
its editorfaliggntent deals with homemaking sub- 
jects mise Unies other women’s magazine 
Your adv ertising 1 Family Circle reaches home- 
makers not when they're “getting away from it 
all” but when they're thinking about homemak- 
ing... when they're receptive to your advertis- 
ing: The Dichter Study* reports that more than 
80% of readers interviewed mentioned spon- 
taneously their reliance on ads in Family Circle 
for new product and product improvement 
information. 


1{ homemakers are your best market, your basic medium is 


FAMILY CIRCLE -“FOR HOMEMAKERS ONLY” 
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"A Profile of Family Circle Readers and Their Image of 
the Magazine”, Institute for Motivational Research 
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been guilty of allowing our salesmen 
to be spoiled by the lush selling years. 
Even some of the best prewar sales- 
men found they could maintain their 
standard of living with half the effort 
during the last decade and a half. And 
new salesmen who came along during 
that period found that they could live 
very comfortably on what they were 
paid for their partial selling effort. 

“I think sales management is realiz- 
ing this. The obvious remedy is to 
reduce income guaranteed to the 
salesmen (although not their potential 
income). We are returning to more 
normal selling times, and I think this 
is the very remedy that will be em- 
ployed.” 


But Joseph P. D’Arezzo, v-p, direc- 
tor of planning, of AMF calls on sales 
managers to cut the pretty speeches 
to their men and give them construc- 
tive help when they run into problems. 
To him this is the finest motivation: 
the good salesman, he believes, will 
compensate himself with commissions 
if he’s provided solid sales help. 

“The ‘puff-up’ speeches and inspira- 
tional messages that some sales man- 
agers give their men are no longer 
enough. Instead of pep talks, what 
most salesmen really need is a realistic 
evaluation of their selling problems. 
If a man is batting his head against 
a stone wall, no amount of ‘puffing 
him up’ will help him to break 
through. But a little assistance from 
his sales manager might. And he'll 
have to be motivated not just to make 
more calls, but to do a more creative 
selling job. Here, too, quality rather 
than quantity will be the big selling 
factor.” 


Developing Middle Management 


William N. Brown, v-p and general 
manager of Remington-Rand’s Port- 
able Typewriter Division is so con- 
cerned about the problem of develop- 
ing middle management for the com- 
petitive ‘60's that he’s launched con- 
tests to locate young salesmen who 
can be groomed for bigger things. 

He looks for “a sizable growth fac- 
tor in the next five years” in his new 
division. This will require an increase 
in the number of middle management 
people. “People of this sort do not 
grow on trees. If we, as a division, are 
to grow — without bottlenecks — we 
must find, develop and train such 
people.” To find them he has already 
hired ten bright young men, fresh out 
of college, placed them with various 
district managers for a thorough ex 
posure to all elements of field sales, 
marketing and administration. 

“We hired each of these men with 
one point in mind: Will he be ready 
to step into my job in 15 years?” He 
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expects to have potential top market- 
ing men, developed from the group. 
And he plans to operate in the same 
cherchez homme fashion where en- 
gineering, manufacturing and finances 
are concerned. 


“There is a distinct scarcity of 
qualified sales executives in our 45- 
to-50 age group,” declares John Panks, 
managing director of Rootes. “This is 
the group that we must rely on to 
run our business, to manage our mar- 
keting activities in our divisional and 
regional offices. 

“We have no shortage in middle 
sales management. We have, and 
can get, qualified sales executives in 
the 35-to-40 age bracket. The chal- 
lenge is to develop them fast enough 
to take over top field sales manage- 
ment positions.” 

To fill their top marketing positions 
in the U.S., many import car com- 
panies have hired away sales execu- 
tives from the American manufac- 
turers. “But it’s quite difficult,” Panks 
explains. “The Americans won't let a 
good man go without putting up a 
fight. We can dangle the mackerel in 
front of him, but they'll meet and 
beat our price if they want him. They 
also offer great rewards in fringe 
benefits and year-end bonuses. 

If we do get the man, it may be that 
he was expendable.” 


L. S. Sauers of American Home 
Foods sees a different reason for de- 
veloping middle management. 

“Development of high-quality man- 
power at all levels will be the biggest 
challenge in marketing, for us and for 
our competition, during the next five 
years. Particularly in the grocery field, 
high quality manpower is a ‘must’ to 
meet the increasing intelligence and 
savvy of grocers and buyers. There is 
a constant upgrading in knowledge by 
these people, in all brackets. There 
must also be upgrading among sales 
people and middle management. 


“Most corporations today do not 
have a good management training 
program,” says Leslie C. Overlock of 
Smith-Corona Marchant. “If they 
have any good men in middle man- 
agement, it’s because they have been 
lucky. A few do have such programs, 
but many are getting to a tighter and 
tighter squeeze because of it. The 
main reason for this lack of planning 
has not necessarily been ignorance, 
but it has been because in the last 
five or ten years top management has 
had its eye on volume and profit too 
much of the time. Its attention has 
been diverted away from less spec 
tacular, but vitally important, areas 
of management such as 
development. 


manpower 


“Top management is now realizing 
this lack of sound middle manage- 
ment material. They find that they 
must continually look to the outside 
for new managers. They find that 
vacancies are of too long a duration, 
and that they must exist for long pe- 
riods of time without men in key 
middle management positions. And 
this time is extended even more be- 
cause of the need for extensive train- 
ing before the man begins to perform 
well in the job. 

“The answer must come from the 
formal middle management training 
program. And it must be more than 
just a program in name. It should be 
handled Sy professional training 
people who are either hired by the 
company or engaged on a free-lance 
basis. The program should consist of 
on-the-job training in management af 
fairs as well as formal school-type 
education. And the course should be a 
demand one . . . one that carries over 
normal work hours and_ involves 
plenty of intensive after-work train- 
ing.” 


“A progressive management train- 
ing program should always teach a 
man first how to sell and then how to 
manage. While it is still true that a 
man should know how to sell before 
he learns anything else, there is going 
to be a greater emphasis upon man- 
agement techniques.” This is the 
opinion of Alfred C. Viebranz, of 
Sylvania. 

“For example, our office sent a 
check sheet listing 30 topics to our 
sales managers. We asked them to 
check those areas in which they felt 
they could use improvement. Over 
90% checked the following: recruit- 
ment of productive salesmen, per- 
formance appraisal and sales coun- 
seling procedures, increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the salesman’s time, 
and salesman motivation—morale and 
human relations. 

“As a result of this survey Sylvania 
is starting a company-wide school in 
1961 with its own curriculum, with 
its own sales management people and 
outside consultants as teachers. 

“I think that this represents a prob- 
lem facing American industry in gen- 
eral. We're going to rely more heavily 
upon middle management in the 
future, and these people need training 
in the previously mentioned areas. 
The situation is not unlike the dis- 
tribution situation.” 


The competition will get you if 
you don’t develop middle manage- 
ment is Herman W. Leitzow’s theme 
At Schering Corp. (where he’s v-p of 
marketing) he points with pride to the 
orientation plan that is helping his 
company lick the problem. 
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“There is no room for ‘plenty of 
error in 1960 sales management or in 
the sales management of years to 
come. Competition just wont let us 
get away with it. That's whv we be 
lieve in orienting a man with formal 
training classes in such all-important 
subjects as leadership, recruiting and 
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m, the rapidly advan 


and growing introduc 


tion of new models in order to meet 
and beat competition will necessitate 
a liaison between sales and engineer- 
ing to a degree heretofore unknown 
in most companies, 

“The sales department in the past 
has had to know when new products 
were ready for production and there 
fore ready to sell. Now, we must not 
only know what is coming, but it will 
be the responsibility of every good 


salesman—and every effective sales 


, 


manager—to consult regularly with 


engineering in order to assist in the 
actual planning of new products 
“With the sales picture changing 
so rapidly from month to month, the 
sales manager's duty will be to gather 
information on customer needs so that 
he can intelligently work more closely 
with the engineering department in 
the ce sign of both new and improved 
products. For only those companies 
which remain completely up to date 
in what thev offer will 
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“This means, simply that salesmen 


will have to begin thinking more in 
engineers’ terms while the engineers 
will have to begin thinking more like 
salesmen. In this way 
rdvances can be combined with mar- 
ket appeal, cutting risk of failure and 
thereby reducing cost 

“The day of the 
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American-Standard’s Lear links 
middle management directly to the 
success or failure of a company and 
sees communications as the weakest 
link in the chain. 

“We find in our company today,” 
says he, “that marketing goes as the 
product manager and the district man- 
ager go. By this I mean that the 
energy and ability of these two key 
men determine above all else the de 
gree of success that a company will 
have with its product. A considerable 
amount of authority must be delegated 
to these men if the plan is to succeed 
The marketing director who fails to 
give adequate authority and responsi 
bility to his prime planner and his 
prime doer cannot hope to have an 
efficient operation.” 


‘Most internal and external prob 
lems,” says Bill Nolan, director of 
sales of Moto-Mower, “can be direct- 
ly traced to inadequate communica 
tions.” He sees the need, and a crying 
finding better methods of 
commiunit ating in all aspec ts of in- 
dustry. 


one, for 


Says Maiden Form’s v-p, marketing, 
John Currier: “Communications strike 
at the heart of maximizing what you 
already have; of doing a more effec- 
tive job of selling.” 

He hesitates to use the term “im- 


proving communications.” He feels 
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that “this is a tired term. To get wider 
acceptance, we need a better word or 
phrase. But, in essence, the problem 
is how to get your story across to your 
listener as you intend it to be under- 
stood. 

“The problem is to get the word 
across at all levels of selling—to field 
sales managers and to their salesmen; 
to customers and customer salesmen; 
to the consumers who are exposed to 
your advertising and buy your prod- 
ucts. 

“Communications overrides many 
problems and functions in manage- 
ment and marketing. It is vital in 
training and motivating salesmen, in 
selling and dealing with customers 
and prospects, in advertising and pro- 
motion. 

“Communications is a means of 
selling better. It is present in almost 
every action of the marketing execu- 
tive. By improving his communica- 
tions techniques and those of his sales 
managers and salesmen—and advertis- 
ing as well—he can do a more effective 
job of selling. 

“If you can’t say something and be 
confident that you are understood, 
then almost everything you do loses 
its effect. This isn’t just a marketing 
problem, it’s a universal challenge. 
Maybe if our Government did a better 
job of communicating to the peoples 
of other countries, we might have 
fewer international problems. 

“Don’t assume understanding either. 
Let your subordinate tell you how he 
is going to do it. Let him tell you 
exactly what he is going to deliver. 

“Rely heavily on this type of a 
‘playback.’ Be sure that you hear ex- 
actly what is in his mind. This is the 
only way for you to know whether or 
not you have communicated accurate- 
ly and completely.” 


Renault’s general sales manager, 
Jack C. Kent, takes an offbeat tack on 
the subject: “Communications is ris- 
ing in importance now and will in- 
crease in future because of the rapid 
growth in specialized communications 
to the public. Newspapers, wire serv- 
ices and radio-TV employ specialists 
in many business areas to keep every 
facet of business available to the 
businessman. What is more, they in- 
form the consumer to an extent that 
often puts the buyer in a more know- 
ledgeable position than the salesman. 

“In a situation where the customer 
knows more about the salesman’s 
product or what the competition of- 
fers, than the salesman trying to make 
the sale, an embarrassing loss of 
prestige occurs—if not the complete 
sale. What's to be done? 

“A stepped-up program of informa- 
tion flow to the field sales staff is 
required. This information must cover 
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all technical and product design 
changes of your own products as well 
as the competition's. Then periodic 
follow-ups must be made to determine 
how well this information is being 
received and digested.” 


Developing Marketing Strategy 

Tomorrow’s sales manager will have 
to come to grips with the built-in 
problems inherent in such areas as 
new products—how to get to the mar- 
ket with them in as efficient a manner 
as possible, how to see them through 
the pitfalls of introduction, how to 
train distributors to market them. . . . 
whether to introduce them at all. Dur- 
ing this decade he will have need for 
more scientific methods of forecast- 
ing sales at a time when the economy 
—with threats of war and other un- 
certainties—will be fluctuating. And 
he'll face that old bugaboo, pricing, 
on different fronts and in different 
guises. 


Forecasting Sales 


Thomas J. Lipton’s M. A. Reilly, 
v-p, marketing, feels that forecasting 
sales will be the most important facet 
in marketing planning and manage- 
ment programming for years to come. 

“It will be an important facet be- 
cause it is the base from which prac- 
tically all other plans are made. For 
instance, marketing plans are geared 
to the sales forecast as are production 
and facilities, financial budgets, pur- 
chasing plans, and when the forecast 
is broken down geographically, dis- 
tribution becomes vitally interested. 

“Since forecasting sales will play 
such an important role in future mar- 
keting, it will have to be as accurate 
as possible. Market research can and 
will render invaluable assistance in 
supplying data on uncontrollable fac- 
tors relative to the current economy 
and future assumptions, both nation- 
ally and geographically. 

“In taking advantage of every pos- 
sible tool available in forecasting sales, 
estimates from the field organization 
will be important. Such estimates in 
the future will have to be grass roots 
estimates stemming from all key 
people in a given market area. 

“For field forecasts to be meaning- 
ful, the organization must realize the 
importance of their estimates and 
they should be given some help and 
training in their activity since ‘seat 
of the pants’ estimates will not do. 
Good field estimating or pre-casting of 
sales is not developed over night. The 
field will be concerned with estab- 
lished lines or products and normal 
operations. New introductions, special 
advertising and promotional activities 
will be applied at headquarters in 
establishing final figures.” 


Getting realistic projections from 
dealers and distributors will be the 
sales executive's number one problem 
in the ‘60's, says Saul Knaznick, v-p, 
Organ Corporation of America. 

“Until all levels of the marketing 
pattern, from retailer through manu- 
facturing, accept responsibility for 
accurately forecasting sales potentials, 
inventory shortages or excesses will 
increasingly cloud the profit picture. 

“Unless everyone in the sales chain 
learns to anticipate orders realistically, 
American business will continue to be 
crippled by vital shortages or saddled 
with non-profitable supplies of goods 


that can’t be sold.” 


Sheaffer Pen Company's Edmund 
Buryan brought market research to 
the company in 1955. The company, 
he says, now forecasts sales for 18 
months and production works on this 
basis. But every few months the fore- 
cast is revised to adjust to market 
changes. “This system,” he believes, 
“eliminates surprises in marketing. 
There are no more rabbit punches we 
didn’t see coming from competition.” 


Forecasting sales, during the com- 
ing years, will be what William Lake, 
general sales manager, Carrier, terms 
a “sticky problem.” 

“In the air conditioning industry, 
for example, sales have increased 
faster than expected for the past two 
years. Yet room air conditioner sales, 
which depend on the weather and im- 
pulse buying, have lagged this year 

. . How much equipment to build 
and what sort of a product mix, are- 
and will continue to be—important 
problems we'll have to solve.” 


But Rootes Motors’ John Panks 
thinks you've got to spot trends. “We 
were able to foresee the impact of 
compact cars from Detroit far enough 
in advance to develop a sports car 
(the Sunbeam Alpine) and put it on 
the American market as a second ar- 
row for our bow. This has helped us 
tremendously to withstand the impact 
of the Detroit compacts. The Alpine 
has been the bright spot in our sales 
this year.” 


Pricing 


“In the age of highly competitive 


markets where price-cutting runs 
rampant, many manufacturers have 
found the market door closed to their 
products because of pricing alone,” 
says E. L. Tabat of Porter-Cable. 
“Good pricing does not necessarily 
meam having the lowest price. Some 
manufacturers would be long gone if 
that were the case. Instead they offer 
the purchaser something besides price 
—prestige, quality, durability, extra 
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Evaluating Markets Better 
| ly Mohasco’s Herbert Shuttle- 


ready 

worth is aware of these new house 
holds 

“Many of the marketing guideposts 
on which manufacturers depended are 
no longer valid. In our industry we're 
confronted with new household for 
vastly more compk te and 
more demanding in the way of fur 


mations 


nishings and services. This has come 
about through a higher standard of 
living and a greater use of credit. 
‘Obviously such a marketing pi 
ture requires a great deal more de- 
tailed study than before: 


should be tackled with an analytical 


this problem 


ipproach and with scientific methods 
At Mohasco our market research 
people work closely with our top sales 


management group. ' 


Dow Chemical’s Amos Ruddock, 
sales manager of the James River Di- 
vision, is not so much concerned with 


evaluating markets more scientifically 
is he is in what he calls the “market 
ing mix.” 

The challenge is to find and main 
tain the best proportional adjustment 
of these elements in the marketing 
mix to meet the changing times and 
the changing character of our markets 
This will not be easy. It will involve 
the conscientious re-examination of all 
the principles we grew to believe in 
during a period of lush and easy 
and it is likely to involve the 
jection of many of them. Certainly, 


growth 


re 
I think it will involve some simplifica 
tion of marketing 

have become bewilderingly complex 


activities which 
hopelessly specialized and fantastical 
ly f xpensive, 

‘While the rebalancing of the prod 
uct mix may be difficult, it will not be 
unhealthy good 
thing. It focuses attention on neces 


Competition is a 


sities and forces the elimination of the 
extraneous, and it sharpens the per 
spective as nothing else can do. It is 
1 symbol of the maturity which must 
occur to all dynamic things. 

“Marketing on the move is moving 
to maturity and, as marketing people, 
we should shed the fantasies of our 
marketing’s youth as easily and as 
willingly as we do as men.” 


Carrier's Lake feels bullish about 
the future: “In future years, not only 
will we have to evaluate markets, but 
we will have to accelerate and expand 
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them. This will be true of all indus- 
tries. For example, five years ago 
Carrier devoted practically no atten- 
tion to the school market. Now we 
are working hard with educators, 
architects and the public to prepare 
acceptance of air conditioning in both 
public schools and colleges and uni 
versities. The latter has already be- 
come a big market. Rapid progress is 
being made in all geographic areas 
on the public school market. 

“Ten years ago there was no central 
residential air conditioning market. 
In 1959 the imdustry centrally air 
conditioned 200,000 homes. This mar- 
ket requires imaginative and energetic 
selling to develop it to its full poten- 
tial. 

“Comfort air conditioning as a tool 
of production is just coming into its 
own. It has to be sold on the basis of 
an investment which will pay a re- 
turn. Although process air condition 
ing is a market 58 years old, comfort 
air conditioning for industry is a 
brand new market which has tremen- 
dous potential and requires an in- 
vestment on our part in advertising, 
public relations and sales training. 

“There will be many opportunities 
for all industries in the future to 
evaluate, accelerate and expand their 
markets. Now is the time to start do- 
ing something about it.” 


Creating Customer Loyalty 


There are as many opinions on how 
to keep the old customers happy as 
there are sales managers. One man 
says, “Aid the distributor.” Another 
sees the need for continuous improve- 
ment of product. Still a third believes 
in attractive presentation through ad- 
vertising, promotion and packaging. 


“To me, the biggest problem fac- 
ing marketing executives is continual 
improvement of their products,” says 
John Currier, vice president of mar- 
keting for Maiden Form Brassiere Co. 

“This cuts across the board, across 
all industries. Whether you're selling 
automobiles or bras, you have to be 
able to offer the consumer ever better 
quality in your product.” 


But Rudo, of Brunswick Corp. be- 
lieves in keeping a finger on the cus 
tomer's taste pulse. 

“In our case, we now hire outside 
management consultants to make 
what we call ‘image studies’ based on 
depth interviews of customer atti- 
tudes. The results of these studies are 
used in our sales meetings and in our 
advertising and promotion to over- 
come any detrimental and negative 
thinking indicated in customers’ 
opinions. Equally important, rather 
than looking upon the negative as 
detrimental influence, we look upon 
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them as opportunities to develop a 
secure customer loyalty.” 


According to E. M. Becker, sales 
manager of the Refrigeration Appli- 
ances Division, Fedders Corp.: “You 
have to aid distributors, dealers, and 
their salesmen by giving them a prod 
uct that is appealing. This means you 
have to build better. Then you have 
to make them more familiar with 
your product than any other—and 
this of course is where more work 
comes in.” 


AMF’s D’Arezzo thinks economic 
factors will intensify the fight for cus- 
tomer loyalty: 

“Competition from imports, cost 
cutting, the profit squeeze, etc.—will 
be intensified if a recession comes 
along. I would hesitate to say with 
any certainty that it will—there is al- 
ways a Delta-time factor involved in 
marketing predictions—but I do think 
that the general business pattern in- 
dicates that there will be a slight 
downward trend over the next few 
years. That means that the American 
consumer will lean toward austerity in 
his purchases. He’s going to be more 
critical of our products, and if we 
want his dollars, we have to give him 
the quality he will demand.” 


Packaging helps, too, says Mil- 
print’s Rosen: “When it comes to 
package design and coordinating the 
goals of the designer, the advertising 
agency and the specific packaging 
material, we employ more than 100 
creative artists and another 100 pro- 
duction artists. All of this is customer 
service, and this builds customer 
loyalty.” 


Heublein’s president, John G. Mar- 
tin, believes in giving the customer 
what the customer wants: 

“All non-durable consumer product 
companies are strongly marketing 
oriented and they will continue to be 
so in the years to come. By that | 
mean that the success of any company 
in the future will be largely dependent 
on giving the consumers the products 
they want and letting them buy the 
products the way they want to buy 
them. But giving the public the prod- 
ucts that it wants requires anticipat- 
ing trends and changes in public pre- 
ferences. 

“Stay up late some night and watch 
an old movie you once loved dearly 
or laughed at heartily and see how 
much you, not it, has changed... . 
Correctly anticipating, evaluating and 
acting upon such dramatic changes is 
the function of marketing manage- 
ment, a circumstance which auto- 
matically makes it a function of top 
management.” 


Advertising and Promotion 


An even stronger sales tool of the 
‘60's will be advertising and promo- 
tion in all its ramifications. With the 
increasing impact of media, with a 
more vital need to make every dollar 
invested in advertising and promotion 
do the work, if possible, of two, mar- 
keters will have their work cut out 
for them in allocating their companies’ 
promotional budgets. 


Gerard Brooks, U.S. Rubber, thinks 
the sales tool that needs more atten- 
tion from management is advertising. 

“Two things that I think are going 
to change in the future, are advertis- 
ing and company marketing attitudes. 
Management is going to become more 
advertising minded simply because it 
has to. The more progressive and, | 
might add, the more successful mar- 
keters of today are already in the 
habit of allotting huge sums on the 
advertising of new products. We'll 
see more of this kind of thing in the 
future. 

“The production minded company 
is on its way out. We know we can 
produce enormous quantities when 
necessary. We learned that during the 
war. The big challenge will be to 
market the things we produce. There 
must be more attention paid to market 
research and other important market- 
ing tools. We have to think marketing 
rather than production.” 


And Smith-Corona Marchant’s Les- 
lie Overlock carries the advertising 
theme still further. He sees advertis- 
ing’s role growing, the pressures such 
growth creates causing friction. 

“Advertisers are becoming more un- 
easy about their advertising programs. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that 
any dollar spent must do more than 
a dollar's worth of work. Naturally, as 
advertising budgets get larger and 
larger, and there is more riding on 
every expenditure, this concern is go- 
ing to increase. 

“There is the natural tendency to 
relate ad expenditures to volume. But 
this is becoming more unsatisfactory 
as a yardstick. It is obvious that when 
advertising expenditures are based on 
a fixed percentage of sales, the true 
point of maximum effectiveness could 
be half that figure or double it just as 
easily. 

“Because expenditures are increas- 
ing, but measurements remain as in- 
adequate as ever, the pressure on ad- 
vertising agencies will continue to 
mount. Clients realize that the ques- 
tion of measurement is now un- 
answerable, but they are growing 
more impatient. And some of the big 
advertisers are becoming wary of 
spending more without assurance of 
effectiveness. 
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New York just grows and grows. 


New buildings. More office space, more apart- 
ments. New suburbs, new markets. More business. 


3oom town’s natives are restless. New Yorkers — 
over five million families of them—are doing more, 
growing more. Wanting, buying more. 


And as the world’s biggest market grows, so grows 
The New York Times. 


So grows The Times circulation! 


In the past 10 years, The Times has gained more 
readers at a greater rate and volume than any 
other New York newspaper. The Times weekday 
circulation gains in the suburbs have been more 
than double the rate of population increase. 


This October alone, weekday sales averaged more 
than 750,000... up some 49,000 over October, 1959 


BOOM TOWN 


. up a roaring 203,000 over October, 1950. At 
the same time, Sunday Times sales averaged 
1,400,000 . . . up 51,000 over the same month last 
year ...up 208,000 over October, 1950. 


Projections for 1961 point to even more circula- 
tion records. 


We’re eager to tell you what this means to you... 
what will happen to your sales when you use the 
growing New York Times to advertise in this 
growing, changing market. 


Hint, in one word: boom. 


Che New York Gimes 


Serves New York with the most news, sells New York 
with the most advertising 


‘So the agencies will be working 
harder and harder for better measure 
ment tools. Until they get them, there 
will probably be more emphasis on 
designing ads so that sales or leads 

nm | . ] > 
can be used as some sort of gauge of 
( tke ctiveness 


American Home Foods’ L. J. Sauers 
oe ee 
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adve rtising challenge lies in 
coordinating point-of-purchase and 
consumer advertising 

“The bigge st chalk nge here will be 
for better coordination—and I am, of 
spe aking of the fe 
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Milprint’s Rosen is worried bout 


il 


the role of industrial advertising. He 
feels strongly about the need for good 
advertising and sales promotion for 
industrial products and materials, 
even though it is often difficult to 
measure the effectiveness of these 
‘It is easy enough to know 
whether a consumer product's adver- 
tising is working or not, at least the 
results will soon show up But it isn't 
easy to know whether an ad campaign 
which eases the job of the salesman 
by getting to people he cannot reach 
but who may have an important effect 


programs 


on his sales, is being effective or not 
Yet. ic can't be denied that this kind 
of advertising, business magazine ad 
vertising and vertical field advertising 


for instance. does aid the selling job “3 


Competition from 
Big Ad Budgets 


['wo marketers in totally different 
fields—one in automobiles and the 
other in cleansing powders see this 
as a big proble m in the field of promo 
thon 


B. T. Babbitt’s Jack Sugden says 
such competition will affect 
companies perhaps, the 
few giants in each industry 


most 
excepting 
Sugden 
asks: “In the field of advertising sore 
media have risen in cost. slightly 

others have tripled or quadrupled 
Does this mean then, if vou have a 


moderate advertising budget, that you 
automatically eliminate the higher 
cost mediums from your thinking?” 

Not at all, is his answer. 

“If you have one-tenth the ad bud- 
get of your biggest competitor, that 
means—to me—that you have to be ten 
times as inventive and effective. 

“That means that you can’t afford 
to dump your ad dollars willy-nilly 
into big media, simply for saturation 
effects 

“It means that vou must make 
every dollar count; that you must buy 
the greatest amount of impact. You 
must present your advertising to 
create the greatest possible amount of 
favorable interest and comment. 

It also means that you must make 
every possible effort to determine the 
effectiveness of your advertising. You 
must be sure that your limited ad 
vertising dollars are buying the best 
possible ideas and best possible audi- 
ence for your investment.” 


For the import company, with a 
limited budget, the 


even fie reer 


competition is 
says Rootes’ John Panks. 
But he thinks his company has 
found a solution. Instead of compet 
ng head-on, he thinks 
‘The important company must take 
: highly creative approach to its ad 
vertising. The Germans ( Volkswagen 
are doing it; so are the French (Re 
nault). In a month, we will be too—it 


Cutting Costs... 
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V-P Northern Region 
National Airlines 
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i OGM cyst 
in Chicago’s Censu sg Loss in City 


* * 


Let the 
1960 Census 
Chart Your 
Marketing Pattern 


...and you'll go Suburbia Today 


Take a marketing tip from the census. It shows suburbs grow- 
ing six times faster than cities—pinpoints your best prospects. 
Next, take a look at Suburbia Today's unique circulation 


structure. It coincides almost exactly with the census—bring- 
ing the country’s fast-growing, high-income suburban market 
within reach of a single ad. 

Suburbia Today was created to deliver this “creme de la 
creme” consumer market. The only national magazine edited 
exclusively for suburban families with MORE OF EVERY- 
THING — more cars, more pets, more education, more ex- 
pensive homes, more convenient shopping centers active, 
growing families with things to do (like home improvements, 
lawn care, travel, entertaining )—and more money with which 
to do it! 

In mapping your new sales strategy be sure to reach these 
most logical and most able buyers. Take the direct route 
Suburbia Today! 


153 North Michigan Avenue New York 22: 
Chicago 1, Illinois 405 Park Avenue, 


Suburbia loday | LEONARD S. DAVIDOW, Plaza 5-7900, 


Publisher FORD KING, 


PATRICK E. O'ROURKE, 


Advertising Director 


Advertising Manager 
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had better be creative. Every ad must 
be different. Every ad must make 
people sit up and take notice, and 
talk about it. 

“We have raised our ad budget. We 
recently started a co-op ad program 
with our dealers. . . . When one faces 
increasing competition—as we are now 
—one must be bold, and take big 
steps. One can’t cut back in these 
conditions.” 


Cutting Costs 


In the years to come cutting costs 
will be a veritable Gordian knot: The 
sales manager, faced with marketing 
his products at a competitive price, 
will come face to face with rising 
costs of everything that goes into the 
making of a product and with higher 
wages. The solution? Simpler prod- 
ucts? Cutting the fat out of distribu- 
tion? More careful plant manage- 
ment? There seem to be as many 
theories as there are people involved. 


“Price competition cannot help but 
continue in the years ahead,” says 
Robert M. Williams, general market- 
ing manager, Plumbing and Heating 
Division of American-Standard. “So, 
marketing management is going to be 
challenged to sell a better product for 
less. Marketing as well as manufactur- 
ing must do product analysis, to get 
the fat out of a product, to keep the 
designers and engineers from putting 
costly frills on products that do not 
add materially to their salability. The 
marketing department must be able 
to look at all capital costs—and with a 
critical eye, because marketing has a 
vital share in the costs of production. 

“A large chunk of the consumer 
cost in almost any product is the cost 
of distribution,” says Williams. “And, 
if a company seeks to reduce this cost 
it must follow the product all the way 
to the ultimate consumer. It must be 
willing to work with dealers and dis- 
tributors to sell more efficiently so 
that they can make a fair profit, 
without an increase in consumer 
costs.” 


But listen to U.S. Rubber’s director 
of marketing, Gerard Brooks: “There 
are two areas wherein we could 
drastically cut costs, selling and dis- 
tribution. I’m ready to stand by the 
statement, “The average salesman in 
the U.S. in any industry spends over 
55% of his time on less than 10% of 
his business.’ He is just not making 
the most of his time, and time is the 
only commodity that the salesman 
has. I’ve asked salesmen to use a short 
daily check on their calls, a simple 
thing that requires a man only to jot 
down the time he left his car, the 
name of the prospect, whether or not 
he was in, and the time the salesman 
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returned to the car. With any organ- 
ization where I've used it, this check 
sheet has proved to be one of the most 
effective tools available for stimulat- 
ing a salesman to use his time better. 
He is just as surprised and just as 
interested to find such a large amount 
of wasted time as is management, and 
he is just as sincere in his desire to 
put it to better use. Just two more 
calls a day can bring up his annual 
sales, but he has to be shown drama- 
tically that he can make those two 
calls. 

“Duplication of sales efforts can be 
reduced in this way; fewer men will 
be needed to do the same amount 
of work that is done now. I stress the 
point that the check sheet must be 
small. There is too much paper work 
for the salesman to worry about now. 
That’s another area where improve- 
ments will have to be made. Much of 
the paper work that now burdens the 
salesman will be taken over by the 
middle management.” 


AMF’s D’Arezzo agrees about the 
need to eliminate needless duplica- 
tion by salesmen, both in paper work 
and calls: 

“There will be a real challenge in 
the cost cutting department, especial- 
ly with regard to the sales and dis- 
tribution functions of marketing. 
They're ripe for streamlining. Careful 
study of most sales operations will 
often reveal a great deal of needless 
duplication—in paper work, salesman’s 
calls and so on. One solution is to send 
a single man into each of the key 
market areas in the country to formal- 
ly coordinate all company marketing 
efforts. He'll have to know his market 
thoroughly and be familiar with all 
company operations in his area.” 


Mohasco’s Shuttleworth believes 
firmly in outside consultants as ex- 
perts in the area of cost cutting: 

“Our consultants in many cases 
have confirmed the judgment and de- 
cisions of our executive group in re- 
gard to some of the problems; but 
their work also has disclosed other 
aspects of the cost picture requiring 
action which we had not fully ap- 
preciated. Through close cooperation 
with our consultants, workable plans 
have been developed and the neces- 
sary changes have received enthu- 
siastic acceptance. These changes will 
serve us in good stead in future 
years.” 


Herman W. Leitzow, Schering 
Corp., feels there’s no substitute for 
regulating the salesman’s time: “Sales- 
men’s time can be controlled by ap- 
plying what I call the three R’s of 
sales control: 

“1. Relating your salesman’s efforts 


to the account potentia! in his 
territory. 

“2. Routing your salesman in such 
a way that travel time is min- 
imized. 

“3. Reducing time expended in 
non-essentials by applying time 
and duty analysis methods.” 


And Robert Wieland, v-p, northern 
region, National Airlines thinks so, 
too. But he also has something to say 
about making the ad budget do 
yeoman service. 

“First of all, we concentrate our 
ads and merchandising in areas where 
we know there is a response. We are 
always alert to the danger of spread- 
ing ourselves too thin. We try to keep 
advertising at about 3% of sales. This 
means that we must sacrifice exposure 
in marginal areas and just concentrate 
on those media that we know offer us 
exposure to the greatest number of 
potential customers. 

“Second, we join products (in our 
case flights to specific destinations) 
that we know appeal to the same type 
of people in one ad, to try to get it 
to work a little harder. For example, 
we know that the type of person who 
would be inclined to vacation in 
Sarasota is the person who would like 
other pleasant, not-too-expensive, 
family-type places. So we advertise 
them together very often, omitting 
the more expensive, glittering places 
like Miami. And we might advertise 
such places as Jacksonville and Boston 
in the same ad, because of their com- 
mon appeal to businessmen. The same 
thing can be done by a marketer who 
has a variety of consumer goods. 

“Another way to cut costs is through 
more efficient utilization of sales per- 
sonnel. All of our office personnel are 
telephone salesmen in their slack 
hours. This has resulted in a great 
number of leads for new business, 
and allows the professional, high-paid 
salesman to concentrate on known 
prospects, rather than spending pre 
cious time beating on doors. Of course, 
this is just one little part of better 
utilization of personnel. The idea is to 
better train personnel in proper util- 
ization of time. With the growth in 
efficiency comes a higher productivity 
per salesman and hence more profit 
per dollar expended.” 


Kirsch’s v-p and marketing direc- 
tor, David A. Kirsch, is concerned 
about plant management and its ef- 
fect on costs: 

“The day has gone when sales and 
marketing executives can ignore plant 
management. Plant management will 
have to be more efficient than ever 
before. Every department in the plant 
will have to be re-examined at peri- 
odic intervals, with a view toward 
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NEW GROCERY PRODUCT 
DISTRIBUTION DATA... 


AVAILABLE FOR 


Scripps-Howard’s 14th Annual Grocery Product 
Distribution Survey (1960) reports distribution in 
71 product classifications. For New York the re- 
port shows percentages of distribution in stores 
with annual volumes of $100,000 and up. In the 
other eleven cities it shows distribution of brands 
in all the corporate chains in each city, chain by 
chain. 


Albuquerque 
Cincinnati 
Denver 

El Paso 
Evansville 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
New York 
Pittsburgh 


All brands found are listed, including private 
labels. How is your brand doing? Your competitors? 
Get your free copy and see! 

For your free personal copy, contact your nearest 
Scripps-Howard representative or write the Adver- 
tising Promotion and Research Department, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Reports avail- 
able on or before December 1, 1960. 


NEW YORK . World-Telegram & The Sun 


. Rocky Mountein News 


EVANSVILLE 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


Press ond News . Post & Times-Stor 
. Kentucky edition 
Cincinnoti Post & Times-Stor 
SAN FRANCISCO . .News-Coll Bulletin® 
*Affiloted 


KNOXVILLE 


News Sentinel 


Post-Merald 
Press-Scimitor 
Commercial Appeo! 


+ Daily News 


Generel Advertising Depertment . . . 230 Park Avenve, New York City—Chicege Sen Francisco Los Angeles Detroit Cinci i Phil iphie Delies 
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Remington Rand’s Brown looks at 
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Price Cutting 


A foreign car marketer, Rootes’ 
Panks deplores the tradi 
tion of slashing prices when the going 
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American 
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liked the 


commercial, 


but 
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ate it up 


Some commercials get people to pay attention. 
The best commercials get them to pay attention —and pay for the product, too. 
People buy ideas: selling ideas. 
Younc & RusicaMm, Advertising 
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gets rough: “It’s regrettable that when 

inventories are high, dealers resort to 

price cutting. Even worse, the U.S. 

automobile manufacturers encourage 

it. Their major objective at the end of 

the model year is to move inventories 
regardless of price. 

“To combat price cutting, we ac- 
tively encourage our dealers to main- 
tain prices. We count heavily on our 
personal contacts with our dealers. 
We visit them and urge them to hold 
the line. We show them how this will 
benefit them in the long run. And we 
plan to continue the policy.” 


imports 


And Sylvania’s Viebranz agrees 
with Panks. In speaking of Imports 
he also dips into the question of price 
cutting: “I am convinced of two 
things: (1) Someplace in the world 
there is a fellow who can make the 
products we are making of reason- 
ably comparable quality and at lower 
prices. (2) We're in an economy 
where people have to have wage in- 
creases. They'll have one this year, 
and, barring unforeseen  circum- 
stances, theyll have one next year. 
So we needn’t think of cutting costs 
in this area in order to reduce prices. 

“We at Sylvania recently conduct- 
ed a survey with regard to imports 
and we found that the American pub- 
lic will buy whatever product repre- 
sents value; the country of origin is 
no longer important. That simply 
means that the American industry 
will have to produce better values 
than the foreign competition.” 


Overlock, of Smith-Corona Mar- 
chant, also links Price Cutting and 
Imports: “In my opinion these two 
go together pretty much. Any com- 
pany with a heavy labor contract 
must be vitally concerned with this 
problem. The problem and the solu- 
tion are both simple. Once a foreign 
competitor enters the market, or a 
domestic competitor moves his manu- 
facturing facilities overseas, there are 
only two things that can be done. 
One can either strip the product 
down so it can compete pricewise, 
or follow the lead of the competitor 
and move overseas to manufacture. 
All things considered, most marketers 
find that it is wiser to move than to 
harm the product. 

“But there are very few ifs or 
and’s about it. As soon as the compe- 
tition comes from overseas in one 
form or another, the only real way to 
compete is to follow suit. This means, 
of course, the eventual development 
of the overseas markets, too. Already, 
West German labor costs have risen 
drastically. Before too long foreign 
standards of living, and hence labor 
costs, will be more in tune with ours, 
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and the increased cost of transoceanic 
shipping will inspire many companies 
to move back.” 


Don’t expect help, in bucking the 
imports, from quotas, warns AMF’s 
D’Arezzo: “With the country so vi- 
tally concerned with building up for- 
eign economies and making friends 
in the cold war, it is doubtful that 
Washington will ever take strong 
steps to keep their goods out of our 
markets.” 


Company Problems 

In addition to the usual problems 
he'll face in the oncoming years, the 
marketer who doesn’t have to sell his 
company on more recognition for 
marketing will be fortunate indeed. 
There may still be companies at 
which marketing is not given its due. 
And to meet the competition inherent 
in the ’60’s, it will be vital for those 
companies to revamp their thinking 
in marketing’s direction. The mar- 
keter will have, as well, the problem 
of orienting the activities of his de- 
partment into the company’s corporate 
structure. 


“Selling has a big selling job 
ahead,” says Charles W. Zerweck, 
v-p, marketing, Slater Food Service 
Management. “That job is selling it- 
self internally, to the company itself, 
to top management, and to the gen- 
eral employees. There is a widespread 
feeling in many firms that the sales 
department has a lead pipe cinch, 
that selling the company’s products is 
easy. And, if any cost reductions have 
to be made, the sales department is 
the place to start. Marketing must 
demand the recognition it needs to do 
the big job that is ahead of it. Not 
only must salesmen gain new respect 
from their corporate associates, but 
they must be compensated on a fair 
and just basis. 

“Most men go into selling because 
they feel that it, of all callings, is the 
one in which they are likely to get 
compensation in direct proportion to 
the contributions they make. Yet, 
management sometimes feels com- 
pelled to limit the take-home pay of 
a top producer, afraid that he might 
earn more than a titled administrator. 
This is short sighted. A good sales- 
man when confronted with a situa- 
tion of this type will either stop 
hustling as hard, or he will seek 
greener pastures. 

“The solution to this problem will 
be forced on top management. The 
shortage of good and qualified sales- 
men in the years ahead will neces- 
sitate that sights be realigned. A good 
producing salesman will be hard to 
find and once found, companies will 
have to do everything conceivable to 


keep him growing and keep him 
happy. 

“Selling top management on the 
importance of marketing is some- 
times a difficult job. The great hope 
is the work being done by various 
associations which have been holding 
clinics of executives, legal, financial 
and production people, in which 
these men are acquainted with all 
aspects of corporate function, includ- 
ing the role that marketing plays in 
today’s economy.” 


American-Standard’s Lear is ad- 
amant about a top role for marketing: 
“Marketing, if it is to be effective in 
the decade ahead, must have a com- 
plete voice in company operation. 
Top management will, of course, func- 
tion as arbitrator, but sales must be 
able to take an active part in plan- 
ning production, setting fiscal policy, 
and its right to leadership of corpo- 
rate objectives must be clearly de- 
fined.” 


Government Problems 


The Government, always with us, 
may be even more so in the coming 
decade. Legislation in the drug and 
food fields has moved on into the 
automobile field. Tomorrow's sales 
manager will have to steel himself 
to fight —or accept — new legislation 
that might make his selling job more 


difficult. 


Mohasco’s Shuttleworth 
about the Government's hand be- 
coming heavier: “More and more 
time and effort seem to be required 
each year in satisfying the various 
agencies concerned with the Ameri- 
can marketing picture. Recent legis- 
lation on labeling, for example, re- 
quires enormous effort and study on 
our part in order to comply with the 
requirements. We grant that many 
of these measures are primarily de- 
signed to protect the consumer, but 
by the same token they result in con- 
stant costly studies. 

“The FTC in its efforts to protect 
smaller businessmen, as well as the 
consumer, also involves us in con- 
tinuing and expensive activities in 
order to keep our marketing proce- 
dures on a ‘legal basis.” The FTC is 
currently concerning itself with our 
industry's system of pricing that has 
been in existence for more than 30 
years. This investigation could well 
result in the establishment of a new 
procedure which will have to con- 
form with their mandates and yet will 
have to accomplish pretty much the 
same type of thing that has been done 
in the past. Nothing has been decided 
as yet on this action, but there is no 
question that when the decisions are 
made and the rules established, there 
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going to be 

“There has discouraging 
lack of the industry 
suffering from imports and even after 
providing endless reports, studies and 
surveys on the matter there still is 
as yet no tangible accomplishment 
evident.” 


considerable confusion. 
been a 
concem over 


“The Government should let busi- 
ness find its way.” savs Rootes’ Panks. 

‘The limits seem to be narrowed 
every year as to what we can say to 
our dealers, what we can agree to 
with them, what we 
our contracts 

“It’s particularly difficult for us to 
terminate a franchise agreement with 
a dealer who isn’ doing a satisfac 
tory job. There are 
we must prove. 

“Our laws governing trade prac 
tices must be re-examined. Too many 
were enacted to remedy temporary 
situations and 


can write into 


too many things 


these are no longer 
needed. They now often restrict com 
petition rather than protect it.” 


North American Van Lines Harold 
S. Bechert, v-p in charge of sales has 
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this to add: “We find it more and 
more impossible to keep up with ever- 
changing military specifications in our 
field. And we can expect to be doing 
more military moving, especially of 
families, than before.” 


But Remington Rand's Brown isn’t 
frightened of Government regula- 
tions: “As for Government problems,” 
he says, “if you're going to be raped, 
relax. It'll be happening to your com- 
petition, too!” 


“The present and future problems 
facing the marketing executive are so 
numerous and varied that in order 
to cope with them properly an organ- 
ized pattern of ‘attack’ must be estab- 
lished.” John W. Sugden of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc., takes the top-executive 
viewpoint of marketing problems in 
the coming years: 

“First, the area and degree of con- 
centration on each specific problem 
must be determined. This requires a 
complete examination and  under- 
standing of where your management 
expects your company to be in one 
year, in three years, in five or ten.” 


The size of the company, its antici- 
pated growth, the desire for big 
profits versus investment for the fu- 
ture are all governing factors, accord- 
ing to Sugden. He feels that they are 
factors governing how the marketing 
exec rates his problems just as much 
as factors determining how he solves 
them. 

“To determine where to place the 
emphasis, the marketing executive 
must obtain the complete and _ inti- 
mate thinking of his company’s higher 
management, and their desires for 
the company’s future. Only then can 
he properly be guided in the devel- 
opment of the ‘attack plan’ on future 
problems.” 

To Jack Sugden, “certain problems 
cannot be considered future prob- 
lems—they are the same ones that 
were with us yesterday, are present 
today, and will be with us tomorrow. 
These are the problems of rising pro 
duction costs, methods and costs of 
distribution, competitive activity and 
the development of people. 

“These are the problems that should 
constantly be under surveillance and 
constantly foster improvements.” 
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Government and Business Growth 


control of their financing business. 


*. Prohibition of “loss leaders”— 
making loss.leaders illegal and thereby 
putting a floor under prices. 


® Restriction of distribution prac- 
tices—various proposals that would 
divorce manufacturers from their re- 
tail outlets, form tie-in selling arrange- 
ments, exclusive dealing, etc. 


® Territorial franchise agreements 
—permitting a manufacturer to make 
franchise agreements assigning specific 
geographic areas to dealers, with pen- 
alties for those dealers who sell across 
territorial lines. 


® Department of Consumers — 
creating a Cabinet-level Department 
of Consumers to represent “consumer 
interests.” 

These are some of the major issues. 
They are generally considered Gov- 
ernment concepts that would restrict 
marketing activities. They are gener- 
ally opposed by business, particularly 
by big business. 

Most of these proposals were initi- 
ated by segments of business that 
sought relief from real or imagined 


unfair competition. Many are hardy 
perennials that turn up year after year 
in Congress, gradually building up the 
support needed for enactment. 

Each of these proposals represents 


increased Government controls in 
specific marketing areas. Most are 
aimed at controlling big business. Yet 
they would restrict the growth and 
selling efforts of all business and 
sometimes result in more of a hard- 
ship on the smaller marketer. 

These legislative controls of mar- 
keting mesh with the antitrust laws 
—as well as with the Federal income 
and social security taxes of business 
—to create something of a barrier 
that cuts off the growth of big busi- 
ness. But these are generally negative 
concepts of control. They restrict 
from without. They block off some of 
the lesser ways of growing. Except 
possibly for the corporate income tax, 
they do not strike at the heart of big 
business’ growth mechanism. 

The single, most effective way of 
positively controlling the growth of 
big business is generally considered to 
be the Federal charter. 

The resurrection early this year of 
this proposal—and the attention it has 
stirred up—are quite significant. It has 
renewed interest among Federal law- 
makers, even though Senator Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney (Dem., Wyo.) has 
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(Continued from page 23) 


called for Federal charters, off and 
on, for 20 years. And, it has struck 
fear in the hearts of the big business- 
men. 


Many in business would welcome 
Federal charters, particularly the 
small and middle businesses. Among 
them is a fairly successful “small busi- 
nessman”—George Romney, president 
of American Motors Corp. Romney 
indicated his feelings just two years 
ago. 

During the administered price hear- 
ings of the auto industry, Romney 
told Senator Kefauver’s Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee: “The eco- 
nomic size and influence of the ‘big 
three’ (General Motors, Ford, Chrys- 
ler) is now so far-reaching that their 
policy decisions are potentially capa- 
ble of producing prosperity or depres- 
sion for the nation. 

“This brings us to a fundamental 
question. Are the antitrust laws ade- 
quate to provide for the minimum 
number of companies to produce 
needed competition in the automobile 
business?” 

Romney proposed a “new ap- 
proach” to the question of competi- 
tive economic power: 

“Limitations should be placed on 
firms whose size, integration, and fi- 
nancial strength make possible the 
domination of a national market. 

“It is also desirable to maintain a 
sufficient number of firms in each 
basic industry to have adequate com- 
petition, to encourage cooperation on 
common problems in the areas per- 
mitted by law, and to prevent the 
development of an excessive inbalance 
of economic power.” 

Here is the specific method that 
Romney suggested: 

“The antitrust laws should provide 
that when any one firm in a basic in- 
dustry, such as the automobile busi- 
ness, exceeds a specific percentage of 
total industry sales over a specified 
period of time, it shall be required by 
law to propose to an administrative 
agency a plan of divestiture that will 
bring its percentage of sales below the 
specified level. 

“Where a firm is engaged in more 
than one basic industry, the maximum 
percentage of total industry sales 
should be fixed by law at a point 
lower than the percentage to be fixed 
for companies operating in only a sin- 
gle basic industry. 

“Where a company is engaged in 
more than one basic industry, its com- 
petitive position is strengthened and it 


is able to dominate a single market 
with a lower percentage. This results 
from its ability to concentrate its re- 
sources on a single industry or prod- 
uct at any time and to expand its 
market position by relying on earnings 
from its other activities.” 

A number of advantages, declared 
Romney, would result from his pro- 
posed amendment to the antitrust 
laws: 


e “It would promote and preserve 
adequate competition. 


e “The companies affected, not the 
Government, would have the oppor- 
tunity to originate the method of 
compliance. 


e “Achievement of the sales per- 
centage requiring a split off or ‘birth’ 
would become evidence of economic 
success. 


© “Competitive effort and growth 
would be encouraged, not restrained. 


e “Instead of making mere size it- 
self an offense, the test under the law 
would be based on the size of a com- 
pany in relation to that of its competi- 
tors. In big industries there would be 
big companies. 


e “An adequate number of com 
panies in each basic industry should 
be assured.” 

In concluding his recommendations, 
Romney noted that “frankly, this pro- 
posal, if adopted, would make several 
new companies out of the ‘big three.’ 
I believe this would be in the interest 
of stockholders, employees, dealers, 
customers, competitors, communities, 
states, and the nation.” 


Romney's proposal, if adopted, 
would be a major step toward positive 
Government control of big-business 
growth. He does not go quite as far 
as Senator O’Mahoney, who has 
championed the proposal that all cor- 
porations engaged in interstate com- 
merce be required to operate under 
supplementary Federal licenses. 

Almost 20 years ago, the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, 
chairmanned by O’Mahoney, arrived 
at the following conclusion: 

“The principal instrument of the 
concentration of economic power and 
wealth has been the corporate char- 
ter with unlimited powers—charters 
which afforded a detour around every 
principle of fiduciary responsibility, 
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charters which permitted promoters 
and managers to use the property of 
others for their own enrichment to 
the detriment of the real owners; 
charters which made possible the vio- 
lation of law without personal liabil- 
itv, charters which omitted every safe- 
guard of individual and public welfare 
which common sense and experience 
alike have taught are necessary. 

“So long as those who want to vov- 
age at will upon the seas of interstate 
and foreign commerce without re- 
sponsibility to the public may obtain 
unlimited charters from the states, 
there is no efficient means of sate 
guarding the general welfare.” 

O'Mahoney contended that viola 
tions of the antitrust laws “have not 
been and cannot be effectively pre 
vented because, under the law as it 
stands, the 


rein dies 


Government has only two 
worth mentioning—a suit 
for an injunction to prohibit a threat- 
ened violation of the law, and a crimi 
nal indictment after an offense has 
been committed.” 

The “great defect” of the antitrust 
laws, said O'Mahoney, “is that in their 
present form they depend for their 
effect upon active poli ing by Govern 
ment agents. A law thus framed is 
almost certain to be a nullity because 
t 1s impossible in a country like this 
for Government ever to become so 
big that it can watch all offenders 


apprehend and punish them.’ 


Now the cause of the Federal char 
ter is being fought for again. The 
Joint Economic Committee report, 
published early this year, held that 
“the basic cure, the successful law, is 
one that is automatic in its applic a- 
tion, that depends for results not upon 
the punishment it inflicts after the 
fact but on the de gree of respect it 
inspires in a prospec tive violator when 
the violation is contemplated 

“Jail and fines are penalties for 
individuals, not for large corporations. 
Loss of charter or restriction of the 
powers granted them bv the people 
might better serve the 20th century 
business.” 

This “cure” is now put forth, in 
something of a trial-balloon style, by 
the Joint Economic Committee, as one 
of a series of papers in a study of 
employment, growth and price levels. 
This paper, authored by Theodore J. 
Kreps, of Stanford University, was 
published with a note that the com- 
mittee and committee staff “neither 
approve nor disapprove” of the 
findings. 

The trial balloon still seems to be 
flying quite high. It was received with 
considerable interest in Washington. 
It has also generated new apprehen- 
sion in the big-business community. It 
could well represent the Government’s 
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solution to what many feel is the great 
problem of controlling the growth of 
big business. 

As Professor Kreps noted, “Giant 
enterprise—the most spectacular 
product of modern scientific, technol- 
ogical, transportation, metallurgical, 
chemical, corporate and 
revolutions—has grown 
beyond the point of no return. 


electrical, 
managerial 


“Such bigness in business has ir- 
resistibly generated big labor and big 
Government. The problems of 
monopoly power in such giant organ 
izations, as they arise, will require 
other remedies than those now avail 
able under the antitrust laws.” 

But Kreps adds: “Both atomization 
and surrender are impracticable. . 
To atomize or pulverize big corpora 
tions or big unions into numerous 
small units, even if possible, would 
not restore consumer sovereignty or 
give decision-making anonymity or 
disperse economic power among my 
riads of firms in self-regulating geo 
graphic, functional and _ product 
markets.” 

The basic problem, Kreps believes 
is “one of restructuring power, of 
substituting negative 
ction, of establishing a national rule 


positive tor 


for national corporations.” 

He feels that “competition in laxity 
among charter-mongering states has 
resulted in granting many corporations 
excessive legal powers to be exercised 
state control 
Though the Federal Government was 


in areas far beyond 
specifically given constitutional power 
over interstate commerce, it has failed, 
except in the case of banking, to give 
affirmative guidance in protecting the 
public interest. By virtue of such Fed 
eral default, state legislatures filled 
the gap. The corporations created by 
them in order to attain public ends 
through an appeal to private interests 
have, in many instances, become more 
powerful than the states themselves.” 

Present antitrust policy is not ade- 
quate, says Kreps. It has been “con- 
duct-oriented and has sought to alter 
behavior by police action. It has 
cracked down vigorously on conspir- 
acies in restraint of trade, driven them 
underground, and stimulated the in- 
genuity of corporation lawyers to find 
new legal cloaks for restrictive prac- 
tices. It has failed almost entirely with 
respect to giant enterprises and their 
‘unreasonable market power.’ ’ 

Giant enterprises can, “merely by 
their existence and market occupan- 
cy,” Kreps contends, “cause smaller 
competitors to dampen their compet- 
itive ardor, to acquiesce in ‘staying 
in their place’ while the colossi exploit 
each new development and every new 
opportunity as it arises with all the 
advantages of a going concern with 
articulated know-how and exclusive 
market organization.” 


Kreps’ solution: “Federal charters 
or supplementary licenses to state 
charters may be needed for firms en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, affirm- 
matively to describe unreasonable 
market power, to clarify the legal 
from the illegal, to provide incentives 
for voluntary spinoffs, and to pre- 
scribe definite penalties including rev- 
ocation of the license to operate 
much in the way licenses to drive 
motor vehicles are suspended or re 
voked in extreme instances of irre 
sponsible driving.” 

This type of control would certainly 
be “automatic in its application.” It 
would also depend for results “on the 
respect it Inspires in a prospective 
violator when the violation is contem 
plated.” And its impact would be real 
ized, almost completely, by the big 
gest of the big businesses 

Kreps sums up his recommendation 
like this: “Admonitions, injunctions, 
cease-and-desist orders, and fines have 
proved to be only a fraction as ef 
fective in promoting safety on the 
highways as suspending the license to 
drive for variable periods of time 

“Giant firms, like giant trucks, ply 
the national highways of commerce 
Their operators should be given a 
limited grant of powers—retainable 
only by continued observance of min 
imum regulations as specified in their 
Federal Charter or supplementary 
lic ense 

“Some such measure—first recom 
mended by the Commission on Indus 
trial Inquiry in 1902, then by Presi 
dents Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, and 
Wilson, recommended again by the 
Temporary National Economic Com 
mittee and by several outstanding 
scholars in antitrust matters—is fun 
damental if antitrust policy is to 
make a larger positive contribution to 
economic growth, high level employ- 
ment, and stable price levels.” 

In the 1960's—more than 70 years 
after the enactment of the first anti- 
trust laws—big business may have to 
contend with the most complete means 
yet devised to control its growth. It 
may have to face the dictates of a 
federal charter. @ JGP 


The Case for 
Federal Charters 
of Business 


The arguments in favor of Federal 
charters for controlling the growth of 
big business are obnoxious to some 
marketers and pleasant reading for 
others. For the marketing man who 
wishes to become farniliar with the 
background of the Federal charter 
concept, here, written by Professor 
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Kreps, is a complete summary of his 
findings: 


® Giant enterprise, the most spectac- 
ular product of modern scientific, tech- 
nological, transportation, metallurgical, 
chemical, electrical, corporate, and man- 
agerial revolutions, has grown beyond 
the point of no return. : 


e Such bigness in business has irre- 
sistibly generated big labor and big 
Government. All are integral and vital 
to modern economic, political, and mil- 
itary survival. 


@ The problems of monopoly power 
in such giant organizations, as they arise, 
will require other remedies than those 
now available under the antitrust laws. 


e Both atomization and surrender are 
impracticable. Centripetal forces in in- 
dustries dominated by giant enterprise 
ind giant unions derive integrated, per- 
sistent strength from the basic profit and 
efficiency 
system. 


drives of a free enterprise 


To atomize or pulverize big corpora- 
tions or big unions into numerous small 
units, even if possible, would not re- 
store consumer sovereignty or give deci- 
sion-making anonymity or disperse 
economic power among myriads of firms 
in self-regulating geographic, functional, 
und product markets so dear to romantic 
memory. 

Power controls power. The Govern- 
mental effort required would have to be 
both overwhelming and continuous. Like 
the beard that grows each day despite 
repeated shaving, the drive for private 
gain obtainable through monopolistic 
practices and “tilting” demand and sup- 
ply cannot be stopped by occasional 
antitrust suits. Least of all can it be 
stopped by admonitions from on high 

@ Experience abroad demonstrates 
that surrender to bigness may toboggan 
into monolithic totalitarianism, both right- 
wing and leftwing, with resultant, in- 
tolerable abridgments of human freedoms 
both within such organizations and in the 
state. The primary victims are consum 
ers, cooperatives, small businesses, work 
ers, and individual freedoms of occupa 
tion, of speech, and of person. 


e Antitrust policy in the U.S. may 
have helped, together with other more 
important safeguards, to preserve such 
freedoms, though, on balance, because 
of its total non-enforcement most of the 
time, including the NRA (National Re 
Administration) and war periods, 
and because the Government is nearly 
ilways overmatched in an unequal con- 


covery 


test with giant enterprises, antitrust policy 


has not served to expand, broaden, or 
deepen these freedoms 


e The area of free, competitive enter- 
prise, the percent (estimated at 65 to 
70% of total economic activity 
not chronically afflicted by conspiracies 
in restraint of trade, by monopolizing, 
by attempts to monopolize, and by re- 
strictive practices tending to lessen com- 
petition, may not have declined. It cer- 
tainly has not increased 
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@ While, theoretically, the effect of 
monopolistic activities is to misallocate 
resources, raise prices, and reduce in- 
novation, productivity, employment, and 
consumption, and although these effects 
have occasionally been traceable in par- 
ticular products or industries, the effects 
on the economy in general are lost, be- 
yond unequivocal identification or meas- 
urement, in ‘the welter of interactions of 
other more powerful economic forces. 


@ Due to gross inadequacy of quan- 
titative data, tests of social performance 
where several variables are involved, 
yield unreliable and ambiguous results, 
so far as the economy as a whole is 
concerned. Many totalitarian countries, 
notably Nazi Germany and _ Russia, 
achieved rapid rates of economic growth, 
reduced unemployment to negligible 
proportions, and drastically controlled 
domestic inflation. These achievements 
they ascribe to the abolition of free com- 
petitive enterprise and the adoption of 
the one-industry, one-firm principle, 
under which firms are united into an 
all-embracing corporation (hence the 
corporate state) or a compulsory cartel 
or committee (Soviet) headed by a 
Government-appointed industrial leader 
duce, fuhrer, or commissar). 


@ The impact, if any, of antitrust 
policy on economic growth, employment, 
and price levels is indirect rather than 
direct. Consequently, treatises on eco- 
nomic development mention it only in 
passing while emphasizing such direct 
factors in economic growth as capital in- 
vestment, managerial skills, technical 
“know-how”, expanding transportation 
facilities, and rising consumer buying 
power. 

Employment theories similarly stress 
aggregative demand, 
and education, occupational and region 
al mobility, and technological change. 
Among price theories one likewise finds 
many giving large space to discussions of 
monetary, fiscal, and budget policies, in- 
terest rates, commercial and mortgage 
borrow ind, business confidence, even sun- 
spots. But antitrust policy is ignored, 
presumably as de minimus 

Whatever the impact of antitrust 
policy, it seems to be incapable of quan- 
titative measurement; it is presumably 
small and indirect. 


acoess to training 


@ On the other hand, the dispersion 
of individual prices, as contrasted with 
their general level, has frequently been 
treated as being affected both directly 
and indirectly. Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral in charge of the Antitrust Division 
particularly when requesting appropri- 
ations, often point to specific direct ef- 
fects of antitrust actions. 

By implication, so do the farmers in 
their complaints during periods of price 
decline in farm products, pointing out 
that they are being squeezed by the 
manufacturers and distributors of the 
machinery, fertilizers, building material, 
etc., which they buy. So, at times, do 
some of the “administered” price theo- 
rists, especially those urging that the 
Government immediately initiate anti- 
trust suits with prayer for a 3-D remedy. 
Superficially, so do those who profess to 


see a “vicious trade union monopoly” 
except insofar as their recommendation 
of “vigorous antitrust action” is merely 
an insincere advocacy of harassment. 


© Difficult as is the measurement cf 
the impact of antitrust policy in general 
upon growth, employment, and pric® 
levels, that of assessing the effectiveness 
of particular antitrust statutes is even 
more hazardous, especially so the dif- 
ferentiation of superficial legal change 
from basic alteration in economic 
practice. 


@ The surface changes have been 
numerous. In a recent volume Prof. Joe 
S. Bain of the University of California 
has summarized his findings thus: 

“Overt practices and policies of pre- 
dation and exclusion, such as might con- 
stitute offenses against section 1 of the 
Sherman Act, have been * * * thorough- 
ly discouraged, though by no means en- 
tirely eliminated. 

“There has been a corresponding im 
plied encouragement to leading or dom- 
inant firms in oligopolistic industries to 
pursue policies of ‘live and let live’ with 
respect to smaller competitors * * *. Our 
antitrust policy has thus tended to favor 
oligopoly over monopoly, less concen 
trated oligopoly than might otherwise 
emerge, and oligopoly without express 
predatory and exclusionary barriers to 
entry. 

“The general effect of our antitrust 
policy has not been directly to deter the 
development of relatively high oligopo- 
listic concentration, or to reduce it when 
it does develop. (Recent actions nipping 
mergers in the bud, such as the Youngs- 
town-Bethlehem Steel case and the 
Pabst-Blatz Brewery Co. case, could, if 
continued, modify this finding. ) 

“Only a very small proportion of po 
tentially offending industries are ever 
brought to court 

“As to the relevant Clayton Act pro 
visions, the enforcement of section 2 
against discrimination, although 
it has resulted in some noticeable re 
visions in market conduct, has not ap 
parently had any significant direct effects 
on market structures. * * * L 
previously advantaged by price discrim 
ination in their favor, have usually found 
alternative ways of maintaining their 
advantages without violating the law. 

“The supplemental and more specifi 
prohibitions of the Clayton Act have not 
as yet added importantly to the total 
intitrust policy. 

“The existing antitrust laws are con- 
siderably better than no such laws at all 
but they have fallen significantly short 
of the task of entirely or largely sup- 
pressing monopolistic performance tend- 
encies in the economy.” 


price 


arge buyers, 


e Antitrust policy has been conduct- 
oriented and sought to alter behavior by 
police action. 

It has cracked down vigorously on 
“conspiracies in restraint of trade,” driven 
them underground, and stimulated the 
ingenuity of corporation lawyers to find 
new legal cloaks for restrictive practices. 

It has failed almost entirely with re- 
spect to giant enterprises and their “un- 
reasonable market power.” These, merely 
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SLIGHTLY\)WEST OF MADISON AVENUE 


NOVEMBER 
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4ist STREET 


You don’t have to be far off Madison 
Avenue to be a lot closer to the view- 
point of industrial, commercial, and 
retail buyers...to think in terms of 
clients’ business problems and to weigh 
the returns-value of advertising paid 
for by clients’ hard-earned cash. You 
have to be just far enough away to be 
impervious to the insular thinking of 
those who live in a world where all 
sustenance is drawn from a cauldron 
of pure creativity. 


The Schuyler Hopper Company is stra- 
tegically located, geographically and 
philosophically, just west of Madison 
Avenue—neatly balanced between cre- 
ative ideas and the practical business 
problems of clients and their customers. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER CO. 


12 East 41st Street (just west of Madison) 
New York 17, New York » LExington 2-3135 
“ Advertising that sells by helping people buy” 


by their existence and market occupancy, 
cause smaller competitors to dampen 
their competitive ardor, to acquiesce 
in “staying in their place” while the co- 
lossi exploit each new development and 
every new opportunity as it arises with 
all the advantages of a going concern 
with articulated know-how and exclusive 
market organization. Even governments, 
by their procurement, research, exemp- 
tion, and other policies, have promoted 
monopoly. Regulatory agencies have 
abetted giant enterprises to the detriment 
of competition 


@ The basic problem, however, as Sen- 
itor O'Mahoney has repeatedly pointed 
out, is one of restructuring power, of 
substituting positive for negative action, 
of establishing a national rule for na- 
tional corporations. 

The protection against encroachment 
upon individual liberties by state and 
Federal Governments now provided by 
procedural and substantive due process 


under the 5th and 14th amendments 
should be expanded to include similar 
protection against the creatures of such 
governments, notably the organs en- 
trusted with economic power, the large 
corporate concentrates, the factory com- 
munity. These “private governments” 
pose a problem for the U.S. today simi- 
lar to that which embroiled the Thirteen 
States in the critical period under the 
Articles of Confederation. “Governing 
power, wherever located, should be sub- 
ject to the fundamental constitutional 
limitation of due process of law.” 
Competition in laxity among charter- 
mongering states has resulted in granting 
many corporations excessive legal powers 
to be exercised in areas far beyond 
state control, Though the Federal 
Government was specifically given con- 
stitutional power interstate com 
merce, it has failed, except in the case 
of banking, to give affirmative guidance 
in protecting the public interest. By vir- 
tue of such Federal default, state legis 
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Metro Area Buying Power Maps 


Special Buying Power Maps are now being prepared for 


all major metropolitan areas. 


These maps pinpoint concen- 


trations of buying power according to the various residen- 


tial areas, by indicating the location of high, low and middle 


income groups. They are now available for about 15 major 


metro areas, and will be available for the top 50 areas by 


the Spring of 1961, and will incorporate all official changes 


in the definitions of metro areas. See insert opposite page 96. 


latures filled the gap. The corporations 
created by them in order to attain public 
ends through an appeal to private in- 
terests have, in many instances, become 
more powerful than the states them- 
selves. 

The basic remedy is that the corpora- 
tion be required to make affirmative 
contributions to freedom and justice as 
our distinguishing values. The giant cor- 
poration is not the individual economic 
unit writ large, working through the in- 
visible hand to maximize the welfare of 
all. 

It is a power unit having the ability 
and capacity to make decisions directly 
shaping the values of others, to impose 
deprivations and bestow rewards which 
control the behavior of others. Because of 
massive technological changes, individ- 
uals need protection against arbitrary 
applications of such massive economic 
power fully as much as against that of 
state and Federal Governments 

The challenge in this is to find the 
legal—that is the constitutional—basis for 
a decision-making process that would be 
reasonably calculated to further the 
national interest. This is a greater chal 
lenge than that of dealing with the 
growth of corporate centers of power, for 
it calls for the preservation of democratic 
imbedded in the Constitution 
while simultaneously devising means to 
transcend the shortcomings of mass ce 
mocracy. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the American constitutional system 
will prosper or founder according to the 
manner in which this challenge is met 

Until such time as the 5th and I4th 
amendments are expanded to provide for 
protection of individuals, not merely 
against governments but against creatures 


v ilues 


of government such as the corporation 
Federal charters or supplementary |li- 
censes to state charters may be needed 
for firms engaged in interstate commerce, 
affirmatively to describe unreasonable 
market power, to clarify the legal from 
the illegal, to provide incentives for 
voluntary spinoffs, and to prescribe defi- 
nite penalties including revocation of the 
license to operate, much in the way li- 
censes to drive motor vehicles are sus- 
pended or revoked in extreme instances 
of irresponsible driving 

Admonitions, injunctions, cease-and- 
desist orders, and fines have proved to 
be only a fraction as effective in promot- 
ing safety on the highways as suspending 
the license to drive. 


Giant firms, like giant trucks, ply the 
national highways of commerce. Their 
operators should be given a limited grant 
of powers retainable only by continued 
observance of minimum regulations as 
specified in their Federal charter or 
supplementary license. 

Some such measure, first recommended 
by the Commission on Industrial Inquiry 
in 1902, then by Presidents Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson, recom- 
mended again by the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee and by sev- 
eral outstanding scholars in antitrust 
matters, is fundamental if antitrust policy 
is to make a larger positive contribution 
to economic growth, high level employ- 
ment, and stable price levels. 
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and Sales go up! 


How do we know? We tried it! We selected 
a group of food and drug products which 
have earned the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal, and instructed two differ- 
ent research organizations to determine 
the effect of the addition of the Seal on the 
brands in question 


Sales in test stores were measured for two 
weeks without the Seal on the packages, 
and for the next four weeks with the Seal 
added. Sales for all competing brands were 
also measured the entire six-week period 


What do the figures in the chart mean? 


In all four product categories, addition of 
the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal in- 
creased sales of the brands entitled to use it 


In all four product categories, addition of 
the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal 
caused greater sales increases than those 


registered by all other brands 
The Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal is 


the practical application to modern pack 
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SALES PERFORMANCE 
AFTER SEAL WAS ADDED 


SALAD 
OIL 


Good Housekeeping 
Seal Brand 
All other brands 


23.4% 
9.5% 


SALAD 
DRESSING 


Good Housekeeping 
Seal Brand 
All other brands 


28.8% 
3.6% 


PANCAKE 
MIX 


Good Housekeeping 
Seal Brand 


All other brands 


49.8% 
31.3° 


DRUG 
PRODUCT 


Good Housekeeping 
Seal Brand 
Other brand 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


216E AMD INSTITUTE 


aging of 14 of the most powerful selling 
words ever written: 
“replacement or refund of money 
guaranteed by Good Housekeeping 
if not as advertised therein” 

The Guaranty Seal can cut down the intro- 
ductory time of a new product by months, 
even years. It can also help keep an estab- 
lished product selling against competition 
If your package isn’t working as hard as 
you feel it should for the money you have 
invested in it, we suggest some thoughtful 
consideration of the advantages of the 
Guaranty Seal, a tool offered only by Good 
Housekeeping. This is another marketing 
service that makes Good Housekeeping dif- 
ferent from any other advertising medium 
To get full details of this latest four-prod- 
uct test, and start your package 
road to possible addition of this valuable 
working element, write ( tee ( 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 


along the 
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Marketing on the Move 


3-Year Growth Trends in 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Population, Income, Sales Projections 
to January, 1962 


In continued 
of readers, we again present projec- 
tions for metropolitan areas of the 
marketing factors: population, 
sales and income. As indicated in our 
November 10 issue of last year, the 
chief uses of such projections were: 


response to requests 


basic 


Realignment of territories 


relating of advertising ex- 
penditur s to sales potentials. 


Closer 


Planning for the expansion of the 
sales force. 


Determining potentials for the com 
panies’ distributors. 


Where to test new products. 
Location of new factories 
Location of new sales branch offices. 


The tables in this section represent 
the first presentation of data based on 
the latest (and presumably final) set 
of official definitions of Standard 
Metropolitan Areas, including 21 new- 
ly recognized standard areas whose 
central cities were shown by the 1960 
Census to have reached the required 
50,000 population mark. 

It is a matter of pride that all these 
new areas had been long recognized 
by the research staff of Sales Manage- 
ment and included among our “poten- 
tial” metro designation we 
established applied to certain 
markets in anticipation of government 
recognition, which must await official 
Some we have listed 
as “potential” for the past seven years 


areas—a 


and 


census reports 


or more, 
with aster- 
isks indicating those that were listed 
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Here are the new areas 


as potential areas as far back as the 
May 10, 1952 Survey of Buying 
Power: Abilene, Tex.*; Albany, Ga.; 
Billings, Mont.; Brownsville-Harlin 
gen-San Benito,® Tex.; Colorado 
Springs,* Colo.; Eugene, Ore.; Fargo- 
Moorhead, N.D.; Fort Lauderdale- 
Hollywood, Fla.; Great Falls, Mont.; 
Huntsville, Ala.; Lake Charles, La.; 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Lawton, Okla.; Mid- 
land, Tex.; Monroe, La.; Odessa, Tex.; 
Provo-Orem, Utah; Reno, Nev.; Tex- 
arkana,* Tex.; Tuscaloosa, Ala. and 
Tyler, Tex. 

The new changes bring the number 
of standard areas to 203; to which 
we add 97 “potential” areas, for a 
total of 300. 

The second point to be noted is that 
all population and income estimates 
for all metropolitan areas have been 
realigned to the new April, 1960 
Census population base, marking per- 
haps the first systematic research use 
to which the new population data 
have been put. These results while 
still called “preliminary” by the Bureau 
are expected to come quite close to 
final figures. 

We have projected population, in- 
come and retail sales ahead to cover 
the coming year. Again, we must 
make our usual disclaimer that these 
projections are not forecasts; they are 
1 mechanical extension into the com- 
ing year of recent trends in force in 
each county. We show for each 
county and area a growth trend index 
for the period 1958 through 1961, 
which can also be regarded as the 
index for the period 1956-1959. 

The basic assumption involved in 
these projections is that population 


will continue to grow at annual rate of 
1.7%, income and sales at 3%. 

If 1961 proves to be a cyclically 
depressed year, as some pessimistic 
observers assert, our projections here 
may be on the high side. However, 
we think that the more conservative 
approach is to use the longer term or 
“secular” growth trends rather than 
an uncertain cyclical projection. There 
are many economists who argue that 
the cyclical weakening in evidence in 
1960 has already run its course, and 
that 1961 will therefore show a gain 
in sales and income of 5% or better. 
Others assert that our world position 
requires annual gains of the order of 
5%, and that anything lower is “un- 
thinkable.” By using the conservative 
3% figure, we wish to avoid this 
kind of fruitless argument. 

The projections here are designed 
to throw light on the relative growth 
of the various areas, rather than offer 
speculations on absolute growth 
trends. For that reason we draw 
particular attention to the metro- 
politan area ranking of population, 
income and sales at the end of 1961. 
These will probably stand regardless 
of what the overall growth trend will 
be. Here we have a valid indication of 
how the marketing future will look. 

We also add our usual analytic 
ratios: % of U.S.A. (including Alaska 
and Hawaii), per capita and per 
household ratios for income and sales, 
Buying Power Index and Quality 
Market Index. In this respect the 
figures below can be regarded as a 
preview of data that will appear in 
final form in the May 10, 1962 Survey 
of Buying Power. 
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71 PERCENT 
OF DELAWARE VALLEY’S 
AUTOMOTIVE SALES 
ARE MADE 
IN THE SUBURBS 


" 4 ser & npany, Ir b cad » ver § terviews 19467.S9 mmary § 1959 study available o request 
The Philadelphia Puguirer delivers your advertising to 33% more 
suburban men readers than’ does any other Philadelphia newspaper. 
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Summary of Data by States and Sections 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES—ADV. 


> CONTROLS 
SECTIONS SM Estimates as of 1/1/62 Estimates, year ending 1/1/62 Estimates, year ending 
1/1/62 
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STATES 
Per 
Capita 


NEW ENGLAND 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


“@e-nne 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 
IHinois 
indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

lowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
South Carotina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
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EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


MOUNTAIN 
Arizona 
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Wyoming 
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PACIFIC 
Alaska 
California 
Hawaii 
Oregon 
Washington 


eenee 


TOTAL U.S.A. 
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in Detroit... THE SPORTS FAN CHEERS THE NEWS 


Detroit is known as one of the sports-craziest cities in the nation. That’s why 
The Detroit News gives its readers more football news, more hockey news, 
more news of basketball and bowling and all other sports than any other Detroit 
newspaper. Because good sports are good spenders, The News ‘carries more 
man-aimed advertising than any other Detroit newspaper. Check into it and 
you ll see why advertisers in the know use The News! 


The Detroit News 


640,079 Sundays—480,673 Weekdays ABC 3/31/60. 


New York Office: Suite 1237. 60 F 42nd St. Chicage Office: 435 N Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower « Pacific Office: 785 Market St. San Francisco « Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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WHY THE SPOKANE DAILIES 


SELL A MARKET 4 TIMES AS 
BIG AS ITS METRO AREA 


Break-Down of the Total Market You Sell with the Spokane Dailies 


Metropolitan 24 County Retail 


Trading Zone* 


Population 


685,400 


Net Income $578,498,000 


$1,315,099,000 


Retail Sales $379,688,000 $ 847,233,000 


° 7A 


ymplete counties shown. Latest data, with exce #f circulatior 
lefined by A.B.C 


ptior 


Source: Sales Management, “Survey of Buying Power,” July 10, 1960 


. Cover “: 
the Inland Empire 
; like 
e- the sunshine *os. 


mavailable 


Combined 
Daily 
Circulation 


Over 
160,000 


86.41 % 
UN-duplicated 


Circulation 

for parts of countie statements te 
March 31 1960 
Duplication: R. I 


Company 


Total 36 County 
Spokane Market 


1,159,200 
$2,118,727,000 


$1,428,990,000 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPOKANE Daity CHRONICLE 


eek magazine 
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‘Our years of retailing bave 
shown us the Big Plus-Busi- 
ness market outside Spokane. 


“To achieve maximum sales volume, an 
alert retail store must look beyond its metro- 
politan market for plus business. For many 
years, The Crescent has used The Spokesman- 
Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle to de- 
velop mail-order business as well as store 
traffic. Today a substantial portion of our 
volume comes from customers throughout the 
80 thousand square mile area served by these 
papers. We at The Crescent know that the 
Spokane Market is much bigger than it looks, 
for we depend upon it for plus volume.” 


R. A. Paterson 


president and general manager 
The Crescent, Spokane, Washington 


Marketing men agree the true measurement of a market is 
people and the money people have and spend. Also, that buy- 
ing habits as well as common social and business interests 
transcend imaginary boundaries. Because Spokane is 289 
miles or more from cities of comparable size, it is the social 
and trading center, the “Big City” for over a million people in 
36 counties. This is why the market cannot be measured by 

Spokane’s metro figures . . . why it is 4 times as big as it looks. 


Spokane’s two newspapers, The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle, are 
“local” papers to families in this big marketing area. Whereas less than 5%% of them receive 
coastal city papers, approximately 50% receive the Spokane dailies. 70% of the families in 
Spokane’s 24 county Retail Trading Zone and over 90% of the families in Metropolitan Spokane 
receive these newspapers. 


Few newspapers, anywhere, sell so large a market. Few enjoy the almost complete domin- 
ation of a market where over a million people live . . . where the buying income exceeds $2 
billion. 


You easily, effectively sell this important market with The Spokesman-Review and Spokane 


Daily Chronicle. They're an economical, one “Newspaper-Buy” — an “A” schedule must if you 
sell in the Pacific Northwest. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES—Pages 96-108 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Massachusetts ........ Vermont 


OTHER REGIONS 


Middle Atlantic States East South Central States 


New Jersey. New York, Pennsylvania Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 


Tennessee 


East North Central States 


INinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
aeanade sais West South Central States 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas .171-178 


West North Central States 


lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Mountain States 


Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. . 142-151 Agiaone, Colorede, ideho, Montene. 


Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming .. 178-181 


South Atlantic States 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, p fj S 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, acitic states 


South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. .151-169 California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington. . 184-202 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 


Estimates as of JM Estimates, year ending . CONTHOLS 4 
1/1/62 1/1/82 

METRO AREA Year 

Growth) 
House- Net Per | index | 
hoids Dollars &% of Per | House- Yr. End Total % ot | 
thous.) $000, U.S.A. Rank Capita) hold | 1/1/62 $000) | U.S.A. | Rank 


CONNECTICUT 

Standard Areas 

BRIDGEPORT-STAMFORD- 
NORWALK Fairfield 8. : 949,411 

HARTFORD-NEW BRITAIN 

Hartford ; 1,012,676 


NEW HAVEN-WATERBURY- 
MERIDEN New Haven 


Potential Areas } 
MIDDLETOWN Middlesex , dj . > ‘ . A 108,717 
| | 
NEW LONDON-NORWICH 

New London 190.7 .1029 431,705 .1215 232,500 .1020 119 


Total Above Areas 2,361.9 1.2749 6,067,839 1.7075 ’ ‘ 3,202,356 1.4046 , 1.6301 


State Total 2,630.1 1.4196 6,685,820) 1.8814 ! 3,510,425 1.5397 108] 1.6866 
© SM, 1960 
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OPEN HERE FOR A TRULY 
NEW AND REVOLUTIONARY MAP 


THE SANBORN BUYING POWER MAP 


Turn this flap down and you will find a map 
of Baton Rouge, a prototype of a whole series 
now being issued by the Sanborn Map Company, 
Inc., with the help of Market Statistics Inc. and 
Sales Management, for all the metropolitan areas 
of the nation. Each area will appear on one or 
more standard map units. Each unit will com- 
prise 180 square miles of land area. All residen- 
tial sections, within and adjoining the limits of 


the principal city will be covered. 


Each unit of 180 square miles is divided into 


fairly homogeneous neighborhood areas. 


These maps group the bulk of urban American 
households by income class and neighborhood 
area. Of some 52 million households in the U. S. 
as of January 1, 1960, about 37 million lived 
in metro areas. In the top 50 metro markets 
covered by the first set of Sanborn maps live 
24.2 million households, or 47% of the national 
total, earning 53° of the total net effective 


buying income. 


Actually such maps represent a further break- 
down, into neighborhood areas, of the basic 
marketing data on all counties and cities to be 
found in Sales Management Survey of Buying 


Power. 


How May This Map Be Used? 


These maps serve two important functions for 


the first time in history. 


Firs, by breaking down metro areas into the 
homogeneous neighborhood areas, we are in 
effect ignoring civil divisions and _ political 
boundaries to focus attention on all the many 
marketing communities that really make up 


metro areas. 


Secondly, by ascertaining the number of low, 
middle and high income groups in each of these 


marketing communities we offer the quanti- 


tative controls necessary to establish market 
potentials for the entire range of consumer 
goods and services, the demand for which is 


affected by income. 


For example, to take some very obvious cases— 
life insurance and automobiles are services and 
goods heavily dependent on income. Just as sales 
quotas for life insurance and autos on a broad 
area basis should be governed by the numbers 
of households in the various middle and upper 
income groups, so should the quotas (in theory) 
on a community basis be so governed. But such 
data have never before been readily available. 
Now an auto dealer can use these maps to pin- 
point specific localities and neighborhoods, 
either for direct mail contact, or personal solici- 
tation. In the same way insurance agencies, or 
district supervisors can use the maps and the 
data contained therein to set neighborhood 


quotas for local agents. 


These maps will be useful to all national distri- 


butors wishing to pinpoint the demand for their 
goods and services for areas below the county 
and metro area level, as well as for retail store 
location. In addition, on a local basis, these maps 
will be of interest to banks, real estate agencies, 
advertising agencies, mail list houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, city planning officials, land de- 
velopers, appliance dealers, door-to-door sales- 
men, insurance agents and to sales executives 


generally. 


Eventually all the neighborhood data will in 
turn be put on punch cards so that all sales 
analysis now possible on a county level with 
the use of punch cards can be done on a neigh- 
borhood level. In time we will accumulate a 
library of separate punch cards, each contain- 
ing income distributions for a separate “neigh- 
borhood community” of about 3,500 households 


on the average. 


How The Maps Are Made 


The Sanborn Map Company, Inc. has nearly 100 
years of experience in preparation of highly 
detailed diagrammatic maps for all cities in the 
nation, which are extensively used by fire insur- 
ance companies as a guide to successful under- 
writing. A staff of over 100 surveyors is con- 
stantly recording from field observation the 
change in over 13,000 maps, covering towns of 
over 2,500 population. So complete are those 
maps, that the viewer can see at a glance that 
the house at 8 Pine St., for example, is a three- 
story dwelling, with a mansard roof covered 
with noncombustible shingles: that the walls 
are not solid brit - but a veneer over wood, and 


that two families live in that house. Also each 


residential block is classified by code into nine 


different categories of relative value. 


It is this truly amazing degree of detail that 
suggested to the research staff of Market Statis- 
tics and Sales Management that all households 
on the Sanborn maps might be sorted into the 
five income groups used in the Sales Manage- 
ment Survey of Buying Power. The sorting pro- 
cedure is done as follows. It is assumed that of 
the 9 different quality classifications given to 
each block, grades 1 and 2 represented homes 
in which the head of household earned up to 


$2,500; grades 3 and 4 went into the next 


income group, $2,500 to $4,000; grades 5 and 6 


7,000 ; 
grades 7 and 8 into the group $7,000 to $10,000, 


went to the income group $4,000 to 


and finally, grade 9 into the $10,000 and over 


group. 


After performing this translation for each cor- 
porate city, the totals in each income group were 
compared with the Survey of Buying Power 
controls, and adjusted thereto. For sections be- 
yond the corporate limits a discretionary pro- 
jection of city adjustments was applied. Thus 
the resulting data are fully compatible with all 


Survey estimates. 


These maps will be updated every other year on 
the average, but whenever they appear, in ac- 
cordance with the schedule of release dates, they 
will be based on the latest available control 
estimates assembled by the staff of Market 
Statistics. In this way, all new Census bench- 
marks, information on new annexations, ete... . 
will be incorporated into each map. For example 
these maps will indicate the presence of all new 
housing developments, highways and express- 
ways constructed as late as June 1960 based on 
the latest possible field surveys, aerial photos, 


ete. 


Please turn to rear fold for complete details 


on schedules of release dates, price, ete. 
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629 FIFTH AVE. , PELHAM, N.Y 


ALL RIGHTS RESE 


Explanations 


The above sample map unit is 85% of actual size. 

A standard Buying Power Map unit covers 12 by 15 miles or 180 
4000°. Two folds will reduce 
the standard map unit to size 844” x 11”. More than one standard 


unit will be required for coverage of very large metro areas but 


sq. mi. of land area at a scale of 1” 


since the mileage scale will be constant, multi-units can be joined 
to create a one piece wall map. Each division of the border index 
is a mile in length thereby facilitating the overlay of a mile square 
grid. 


Each map unit is divided into fairly homogeneous neighborhood 
areas which are arbitrarily numbered and defined as far as possible 
in terms of income, size, major arteries and natural boundaries. 


Thus area 28 in Baton Rouge is seen to consist of 2,655 high-income 


households total net 


average net income of $17,005 


earning a income of $45.4 million, 
evidently an extremely high 
neighborhood. The dark blue color indicates the location of 
holds earning over $10,000. In a similar manner, the re: 
indicates the precise location of low income households 
the various middle income 
Uncolored sections are either undeveloped, industrial or com 


in character. 


other three colors designate 


Street names, other than those used to define boundaries, are 
to avoid needless clutter. The omitted street names which 
color segments, as well as location of outlets, plants, and 
structures can be provided by the Sanborn Map Co., Inc. 
custom basis. 
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( ) Details on other uses of Sanborn 
Buying Power Maps 


Release dates of maps for addi 
tional metro areas 


| 
x 
= 


Sanborn Map Company, Inc. Dept. SS 
629 Fifth Avenue, Pelham, WN. Y 


Please send postpaid copies ea. of Buying Power Maps 
as designated by circled numbers to left (see rear fold for identification 
of numbers, schedule and prices) 


Wame Title 
Firm 

Street 

City State 

( ) Bill me Payment enclosed 


seen ae oe sat eal i ott aie an teas ee tee oni hisen menial 


BUYING POWER MAP — SCHEDULE 10/31/60 


In the publication of Buying Power Maps it is the intention of the Sanborn Map Company, Inc., 
to give priority to the 50 metropolitan county areas which rank highest in total households. Of this 


group the following are published: 


Atlanta, Ga. (4) $60. 2 New Haven-Waterbury, Conn, 
Cincinnati, Ohi 30. Philadelphia, Pa, (6) 
Dayton, Ohic § 3 Phoenix, Ariz. (1) 
Portland, Ore, (2) 

Ky. (2) " Rochester, N, 
Indianapolis, Ind, ‘ 39 San Jose, Cal. 


Milwaukee, Wis. (2) 30. Seattle, Wash. 


26 1960 ranking and code number for ordering. 
(4) number of map units. 


$60, price for single copy of complete map. 


Buying Power Maps of the Remaining 36 Areas Will be Available 


Within the Next Six Months - Probably in the Following Sequence: 


lk-Portsmouth, Va. (1) $15 9 Detroit, Mich. 

» C ~ 28 New Orleans, L 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Tex. j 2 Dallas, Tex. (4) 
Mo, (4) 0 : Tampa-St, Petersbur 
Ohio (1) : Chicago, Ill. (9) 
isco-Oakland, } { San Diego, Cal. (3) 
Miami, Fla. (2) 
Hartford-New Britain, Conn, 
Memphis, Tenn. (1) 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn, 
Jersey City 
Newark, N. 
Paterson-Passaic, 
Bridgeport-Norwalk, Conn, 


Los Angeles-Long Beach, Cal 


San Bernardino-Ontario, Cal. 


BUYING POWER MAP — PRICES 


- $15.00 per unit postpaid 
25.00 ’ 
30,00 = 
Four copies same unit, $35.00 plus $5.00 each copy in excess of four 


(Please add 3% sales tax in New York City) 


Purchasers of 50 or more units will receive a complimentary looseleaf binder (value $10.00) 


in which their maps may be inserted for protection and oruerly reference. 


PORTLAND is MAINE 


INCOME SALES TESTS 


Portland, Northern New England's only Portland is the largest wholesale The rest of the nation as well as 
and retail center north of Bos- Maine looks to Portland as the 


ton. Total retail sales of its five- Testingest Test Market in the U.S. 


vemeege were saneied to Ute More and more new products are 
its commerce, banking, transportation 401,000 in 1959. Food sales bei eek tp Gx Dated 
were $117,097,000; automotive ee eee 
$56,862,000; general $48,229,- newspapers because Portland ranks 
in or near Portland. Income per house- 000. These are the five counties 1—First in the U.S. as a 75,000- 
hold estimated for Jan. |. 1962 is where the Portland Press Her- 1EREES test otty 
ald — Evening Express provide 6—Sixth among all U.S. cities 
daily coverage of 77°/, of the 
area is over |/3 of that of the state. households. 


metropolitan area, is the heart of 


Maine. The state's major industries, 


and recreational facilities are centered 


$6,431; total for Portland's five-county 
2—Second among all New Eng- 
land cities 


MAINE 1S ON THE MOVE... BEHIND PORTLAND Press Herald 


Portiand Metro Area ronks 139 in the U.S. in Population by 1/1/62; yet Evening Express 
income ranking is 135, and Total Retail Seles Rank is 123. 


Sunday Telegram 


¥ 
ortian ain WwW i acon 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


GZ Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


RETAIL SALES SALES—-ADV. 
Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
ao” 1/1/62 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


METRO AREA 


House-] Net | | | 
| Sot | | holds | Dollars | % of | . Total | Gof | 
.) | U.S.A. | Rank (thous.)} ($000) | U.S.A. | 1/i/ ($000) | U.S.A. | Rank! hold | 1/1/62 


MAINE } | | | 
Standard Areas | | j | 

LEWISTON-AUBURN Androscoggin ° -0473, +21 2.3 d d ‘ mW 107,781' .0473 240 4,261 
PORTLAND Cumberiand . 1004 138 4.9 . ° e ¢ 115] 262,270, .1160) 123 
Potentval Areas | | | | | | 


j | | 
BANGOR Penobscot < 35.2 , 658) 6, 121 


Total Above Areas 1) 2188) 115.4 . 816) 6, 515,961) .2263) 


State Total 7) 6328! | 2.7 ; f 051} 118 1.118.614) 4911 


| 
MASSACHUSETTS | 
Standard Areas j | | 
BOSTON ees 3,180.3 1.71668 «66 . F * 4,461,857 1.9570 
Essex 8.3186 282, ‘ | 2,193) 7,198! 788,185, .3457 
Middlesex 285.9) .6941 8373) . t 1,531,754 .6718 
Nortotk 7.2924 ; . " 672,051) | .2948 
Suffolk 9 4145 ; : j 1,409,897) .6447 
BROCKTON Plymouth 3) .1427| 102 , ’ j .1386| 104 
FALL RIVER-NEW BEDFORD 
Bristol 6.218468 ‘ : : : .1988) 77) 
PITTSFIELD Bork shire 4) 0779) 172 7 . ; 2 172) 4,113 


SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE " . 2085 4 ° ° ° . ° | 687, 4,083 
Hampshire... 3) 0878 ; | 1,980! 7, F : _| 3,402 
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THIS IS WORCESTER ... 
the 2nd largest market 
in Maccachucette 


Scholars the world over come to Worcester to 
study in the nation’s foremost early American source 
library — the American Antiquarian Society. Founded 
in 1812, the Society treasures 750,000 copies of early 
American literature, thousands of them irreplaceable, 
including three quarters of all the books and pam- 
phlets printed in the United States between 1640 
and 1821. 

This kind of leadership is strongly reflected in 
Metropolitan Worcester County’s position, the 2nd 
largest market in Massachusetts, and one of the 
nation’s Top “50” markets — 43rd in spendable in- 
come, 48th in population, an important BILLION 
DOLLAR county. 


Worcester stands for big business, yours included. 


CIRCULATION: DAILY 155,015 SUNDAY 103,332 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM c 
The Moloney, Ch Q GCareite a 


Regan & Schmitt OWNERS OF RADIO Sty ' ‘PPT PR GRAM . 
representative STATION WTAG and WTAG-FM 7 eee 
knows Worcester. 


WORCESTER, RALSQAC SES Ey ¥ 8 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
stimates as a Estimates, 
a vie  @& i Vive 


MASSACHUSETTS (Cont'd) 
WORCESTER. .........Worcester.... 


-| ae 
Total Above Areas eee} 5,141.1) 2.7780 '1,483.6/11 330,382) 3.1881 


State Total... 6,283.2) 2.9517) _|1,837.5111,610, 196) 9.2888) 551) 6,943,098, 3.0454) 


| 

NEW HAMPSHIRE | 

Standard Areas | | 

MANCHESTER 2. | ° mendes - 1023) 130) 2.008) 6,706 | 282,915) aes | 128 «4,066 
= —— _ = owe oe i - ; 

363.418; . 1023) ° 706) 252,916, . 1108) 


oa cts ; sae 


1,180,048) 2000) | 1,089 6.200 ' | 3800 


| | | 
RHODE ISLAND | 


Standard Areas 


PROVIDENCE-PAWTUCKET 


1,940, 6,506, 113] 875,575, .3041| 41 1100 
| 1,960; 6,920, 135] 32,548 .0143 oes} ot 
| 4,983; 6,674, 154] 125,743! 0882, 483, oss? 


1,928) 6,444) 717,284) 3148 192) 3112, 101 


678,878 3041) 
moan Chee 


1,081,261) ree 
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A ONE-IN-A-MILLION TEST MARKET... 


one newspaper... and a million and more prospects! 


You can now cover one of the nation’s top 
three test markets (and the Number One test 
market in New England!) thoroughly and more 
economically than ever with The Providence 
Journal-Bulletin. New Journal-Bulletin package 
plans—explained at right—make it easy. 

And you'll like what The Providence Journal- 
Bulletin delivers. This one medium is the strong- 
est selling force throughout New England's sec- 
ond largest market . . . a million-plus interstate 
population center where buying power is BIG... 
bigger than ever, as Sales Management shows. 

In ABC Providence alone, The Journal-Bul- 
letin gives you 100%-plus coverage of over 500,- 
000. In the CITY-STATE area, you get more 
than 80% coverage. 


Isolated from other major markets . . . repre- 
sentative and well-balanced between urban and 
suburban . . . cosmopolitan in composition . . . the 
bustling Providence market offers you the ideal 
testing grounds for new products, new packaging, 
or sales promotion ideas. 


New Journal-Bulletin Package Plans 


Low Cost Gravure Opportunity — Your gravure advertising in 
This Week Magazine or tocolly-edited Rhode isionder may be 
adapted for Jcurnal-Bulletin combination, block and white, at 
4 a line, using some copy. (Min. b&w size to be at least 
equal to the gravure, and combinction to be completed in same 
calendar week.) We make pictes, no charge. Ask about it. 


Job-tailored Combinations — You have a choice of combinations 
to fit your campaign progrom and budget: 
Combination: * Circulation Line Rote 
$0 ees 43 
43 
Js 
78 
$3.06 
(ABC circulation, March 31, 1960) 
*Daily copy may run morning and evening or evening and morn 
ing. Sunday ond daily combinations moy stort preceding Thurs- 


dcy AM., to be compieted with Tuesdoy P.M. editions. Holiday 
Journal not sold in combination. 


Write for full market data or Package Plan information 
to Frank S. Rook, Manager, General Advertising, The 
Providence Journal-Bulletin, Providence 2, Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL-BULLETIN 


Boston office: 


479 Statler Office Bldg., Boston 16; Represented in Florida by McAskill, Herman & Daley, 


4014 Chase Ave., Miami Beach 40; Represented elsewhere by Ward-Griffith Co., Inc. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION 


@ Estimates as of 
1/1/62 


METRO AREA County 


Total ~ of holds 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous 


VERMONT 


tential Area 


BURLINGTON 


Total Above Area 


State Total 


House- 


Net 
Dollars 
$000 


138,084 .0391 


682 931 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
SM Estimates, year ending 
1/1/62 


RETAIL SALES 


JM 


1/1/62 


Per 
%, of 


U.S.A 


Total % of 
Rank Capita (9000) USA. Rank hold 


108,563 .0476 230 «5,219 


108,563 .0476 5,219 


1921 490.499 «8.2152 4,477 


Estimates, year ending 


House- Yr. End. 


SALES ADV. 
CONTROLS 


3-Year 

Growth 
Index 
1/1/62 


zt 


112) 


OTHER REGIONS 


New England States 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 


East North Central States 


INinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin ; 


West North Central States 


lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota 


South Atlantic States 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 


96-108 


116-142 


142-151 


151-169 


East South Central States 


Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Tennessee , 


West South Central States 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 


Mountain States 


Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 


Pacific States 


California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington 


.171-178 


178-181 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Big Buying Power in the 
PATERSON 
PASSAIC-CLIFTON 
METROPOLITAN 
MARKET 


Che Record 


Hackensack, N. J. 


Mt 


AUTO TILATTTTRT 


Sells The Big Two-Thirds 
And At Economy Rates 


According to the ABC Report, of 


March 31, 1960, The Record of 

Hackensack’s circulation was 99,303 

thorough coverage of Hacken- 

sack's ABC city zone population of 
368,816 and penetrating coverage 
throughout Bergen County. The two 
TOTAL MARKET BERGEN CO % IN other newspapers in the market have 


Passaic and ALONE BERGEN a combined circulation of 123,762 
Bergen Counties COUNTY concentrated in Passaic County. The 


cost 36c a line in The Record 
Population 1,251,200 835,000 67% and 57c for the other two. Little more 
Net Effective 


th half th Oo - 

Buying Income $3,240,527,000 $2,270,532,000 70% ng puhe ae po yeti A 
Total Retail Sates $1,711,737,000 —_$1,101,117,000 64% ; 

Food 388,299,000 255,257,000 66% 


Gen'l. Merch 221,822,000 128,900,000 Che Record 
Automotive 230,506,000 141,258,000 / ‘ 

Gas Station 98 363,000 68,607,000 Published at Hackensack, N. J. 
Drug 42,548,000 28,020,000 


is concentrated in 


National Rep.: WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES—ADV. 


— as of c es) year ending wee), vow ending CONTROLS 
JM 82 JM rez vez 


METRO AREA ; ] 3-Year = 


| Growth 

Per | | Per | index | Buying 
Per | House- Yr.End.| Total % of House- Yr.End.| Power Quality 

Rank Capita hold $000) | U.S.A. Rank hold 1/1/62] Index index 

NEW JERSEY 

Standard Areas 


ATLANTIC CITY Atlantic ‘ ° o . ° ’ 256 875 
JERSEY CITY : ‘ ° 28, . ; : 653 924 


NEWARK 724. A . 288, . , ‘ 2,528,840 
1,357,007 
387 , 237 
844 , 596 


PATERSON-CLIFTON-PASSAIC , A . 20, ‘ ; J 1,711,737 
Bergen y J 3 ,270, ‘ , ’ 1,101,117 
Passaic : B . " : ® A 610,620 


TRENTON Mercer , ; . . “ ‘ . 378 ,032 


Pedential Areas 

NEW BRUNSWICK-PERTH AMBOY . ° 
Middiesex J p . 102,943 
Somerset d . 344,064 


VINELAND-BRIDGETON 
Cumbertand ‘ . 216 . 196,661 .0553 ; , 138 , 589 


Total Above Areas 4,746.8 2.5620 1, 404.9)11 323,557 3.1864 ° . 6.401 629 2.8078 


State Total 6,311.6 3.4065 1, 866.0]14, 584,512 4.1039 ° ° 8, 314, 670 3. 6469) 


NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


BIG 


RTZ MARKET 
22 CENTS A LINE 
48,909 CIRC. 


ROP FULL COLOR 
AVAILABLE 


ABC Retail Trade Zone 


Is Steadily Becoming a BIGGER and 


BIGGER 


Segment of the 
TROY-ALBANY-SCHENECTADY METRO AREA 


aN. Y.’s 3rd LARGEST 


T Y BF A . . . 233,000 POP. 65,888 HOMES 
. . . $450,781,000 EFFECTIVE BUY. INCOME 


FULL SATURATION COVERAGE (97% IN CITY ZONE) 


The TROY RECORD 


A 


The TIMES RECORD 


TROY, N.Y. 


METRO AREA 


NEW YORK 


Standard Areas 


ALBANY-SCHENECTADY-TROY 


BINGHAMTON 


BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


G7) Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION 


SM Estimates as of 


1/1/62 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
Estimates, year ending 
< 1/1/62 


3-Year 
Growth 
index 
House- Yr. End. 
U.S.A. Rank Capita hold 


RETAIL SALES 


SALES ADV. 
SM Estimates, year ending 
1/1/82 


CONTROLS 


County 


Net Per 
Total %, of holds Dollars %, of Per 


Total = of 
thous.) | U.S.A. | Rank (thous. $000 


1/1/62 $000 U.S.A. Rank hold | 1/1/62 


| 
887,200 —«; 
430,24 —t« 
168,633, . 
92,963 
196,400. 


Albany 
Rensselaer 
Saratoga 
Schenectady 


Broome 267 507 


1,660,025 . 
1,361,118 
288 ,907 


Erie 
Niagara 


15.014 080 
1,303 571 
2,066 576 
2,178,286 
4,434,208 1. 
1,782,615 . 
217,362 —=i«; 
156 , 331 
958 , 661 


Bronx 
Kings 
Nassau 
New York 
Queens 
Richmond 
Rockland 
Suffolk 


MANAGEMENT 


BLACK? 


Here’s a twin-choice that has kept numerous 
advertisers out of the red -the WESTCHEST- 
ER ROCKLAND market... and the WEST- 
CHESTER ROCKLAND GROUP. 


The Westchesler-Rockland market surpasses 
every city in America, except the nation’s 
five largest cities, with its more than two 
billion dollars in annual buying income and 
its nearly one million population.* 


The ten dailies of the WESTCHESTER- 
Westchester ROCKLAND GROUP have a total circula- 
meee reas tion exceeding 175,000. 
DALY NEWS, TARRYTOWN 
DARBY THES, MAMARONECK 


GARY TEBE, MAMABONECE, Your advertising in these newspapers will 
DAY ITEM, PORT CHESTER be read with response - not red in sales. 
STANDARD-STAR, NEW ROCHELLE 

REPORTER DISPATCH, WHITE PLAINS 


APPIUATEO wit 


venesmess  WWestchester Rockland Group 


Rockland 


JOURNAL-NEWS, NYACK 8 CHURCH STREET WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE KELLY-SMITH CO. 


* Sales Management 1960 
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tag ot = oe SALES ty 
stimates as Estimates, year stimates, year ending CONTROLS 
irae ie a+ Jeet 


d 62 /1/62 
METRO AREA re 


| | 3-Year | 

|House-| | Per | index Bu 
Total | Soft | holds | Dollars | & of | Per | House-\Yr.End.| Total -End.| Power | Quality 
thous.) U.S.A. | Rank| (thous.)}] ($000) | U.S.A. | Rank) Capita | hold | 1/1/62 | U.S.A. | hold | 1/1/62] Index | index 
NEW YORK (Cont'd | 


Westchester 853.8 .4608 252.6] 2,346,216 .6602 2,748 9,288 " 


J 


' ' ] 
NEW YORK-NORTHRASTERN N. J. (16.188 4% 8.1076 4.616 0187 197,820.10. 4669 | 2,449) 8,058) 20,642,283) 9.0681 
ROCHESTER Monroe 610.0' .3292| 47 189.0] 1,379,186 .3881; 41) 2,261 7,297 111] 780,773) .3424 48) 


Canadian Metropolitan Area Projections, Pages 202-215 


NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


230,814 Salesmen* 
WORK THIS TERRITORY 
EVERY DAY! 


. . and they know the territory. The 
Syracuse Market is 15-COUNTIES-BIG 
... and covers one-third New York State’s 
total area. It is delivered by only one effi- 
cient, low-cost way... 


THE SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


This big, rich, buying market... ALL OF IT 

. must be in your advertising plans! No 

: = as a —_—— other combination of media in this area 
: * delivers comparable coverage at a com- 
ul The Syracuse Market Is BIG parable cost. Get the details—circulation, 
SCOOHSEHSOSOSSESO HOH O OSES OSES ESEEEEEEEE®S influence-power, and full market measure- 


Decree nana / ment from MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT. 


Buy TOTAL coverage 
*The combined circulation of the Syracuse of -- “a — f. *SRDS Consumer 
market! * Market Date 


cy ao 


papers 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE 

Daily & Sunday 
Results of 
Represented Nationally by Selling Research Inc, 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT Pare hon 


4: cwcuanion. Combined Daily 230,814 the SYRACUSE NEWSPAP ERS 


Sunday Herald American 202,467 Sunday Post-Stendard 102,966 HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST.STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 
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POPULATION . EXTECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV. 
stimates as stimates, year ending , Estimates, ending ROLS 
: BY. 1/1/62 @ 1/1/82 JM Tyee, _— 
METRO AREA . + / 7 +-Year 
| | inde 

Total | Gof holds | Bea} Per | House- Yr. End. 
ae eo ) | u } | U.S.A. | Rank! Capita | hold | 1/1/62 
NEW YORK (Cont'd) Se aoa, ee 
SYRACUSE... 61} 174.3] 1,204,249) .3388) y " 117 


16.4 74a). . : 115) 

043) .2859) ; ‘ 117 
3} .0477| y 463). ; . 114) 
UTICA-ROME eiakedal Y = ‘ 308; | 119 
113 


121 


Potential Areas 
AUBURN.. 


| 


= 8 1071 180, 0365) 280, 3,784! 
} 
ELMIRA......... ot 2 .0es2) mm. 1,900) 6,453) 100 18) .0877! od ial iad 


© SM, 1960. 
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Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—-(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


METRO AREA 


NEW YORK (Cont'd 
JAMESTOWN 


NEWBURGH 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
WATERTOWN 
Total Above Areas 
State Total 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Standard Areas 
ALLENTOWN-SETHLEHEM-EASTON 


ALTOONA 
ERIE 


HARRISBURG 


JOMNE TOWN 


LANCASTER 


PHILADELPHIA 


Total | % of | 
(thous.) | U.S.A. | Rank| (thous. 


15,568.2 8.4033 


17,273.85 9.3233 


POPULATION 
, estimates as 
JM 1/1/82 


| | House-' 
| holds 
) 


147.0 


185.8) 1002, 140) 4.3 


8.5 0478 2B O27 


4,742.6 


6.9n.6 


| 
| 


0740 
134 
193378 


0716 
1217 


118 |= 
1101 
417 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
Estimates, year ending 
_ 1/1/62 


Net | 
Dollars *% ot Per 
($000) | USA. Rank Capita 


267,796 .0810 163° 1,958 


370,167, .1042 127 1,938 


357,642). 132, 1,927 


164.747 . 23% «1, 862 


36.477 374 10. 


139 , 864,953 11. 


RETAIL SALES 
Estimates, year ending 
___ 1/1/62 


| | 


4,030 
4,266 
4,402 
4,647 
20,725,337 9.0901 4,370 


22 ,904 907 10.0461 4,370 


House-|Yr. End. 
. Rank| hold | 1/1/62 


SALES —ADV. 
CONTROLS 


Buying 
Power Quality 
Index | index 


| 


115] .0811 


1 
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WE’RE ON THE MOVE.... 
$39,503,000 INCREASE 


IN RETAIL SALES IN 1959 * SRDS 
*RET. SALES FIGURES $229,959,000 
HERE'S HOW TO GET YOUR SHARE 
BY USING THE TIMES 


BEAVER 
COUNTY 


COMBINED (2) 
PITTSBURGH PAPERS 


3 = Ms : - S* > 4 . eee ALL OTHER LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 


BEAVER COUNTY TIMES COVERS 80% OF CITY ZONE 0 40 50 6 7 8 © 10 
% CIRCULATION COVERAGE 


INVESTIGATE PENNSYLVANIA'S 
3RD LARGEST INDUSTRIAL MKT. 


R TINE KIMBA 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—-(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES 
JM Estimates as of 
_ aie 


METRO AREA County 
| House-| 
Total | &ot | holds 
thous.) | U.S.A. Rank (thous) 
PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd | | 
PITTSBURGH 2,458.9 1.3271 . . . A - 2,067 432 1.2578) 
Allegheny 1,660.5 .8962 " ’ ¢ , ‘ 2,062,856 .9004 

Beaver 215.7; .1164 . ; ° ¢ ° 238,718 .1047 

Washington 218.7; .1180 ‘ ° ‘ . 222,388, .0876 

Westmoreland 34.0 .1965 J . . . . 353,470, .1550 

’ j | | | 
READING. . Berks 281.9) . ‘ : ° : 322,409 1414) 
| 

SCRANTON Lackawanna 232.6 . ° ' . , . 279.490 


WILKES BARRE-HAZLETON 
Luzerne ‘ . . ' . , ° 400 695 
| } 


YORK York ‘ ‘ ; . ’ : 306 408 


Pole {reas | 
LEBANON Lebanon . ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ 110,602 


NEW CASTLE Lawrence ‘ ° . . ° 118) «121, 747 


SHARON-F ARRELL-SHARPSVILLE 
Mercer 130.9 .0707 ‘ P é 007, 7, 145,701 


WILLIAMSPORT Lycoming 111.7 .0603 ° ’ 119) 138.574 0608 


Total Above Areas 10,364.4 5.5842 21,246,770 6.9786 , : 12,224,813 5.3618 


State Total 11,585.2 6.2632 22,733,166 6.3066 ’ 112]13, 531,043 6.9348 


The Survey of Buying Power 


Where Advertisers and Agencies MEET and AGREE 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE ONE WAY TO GET YOUR SHARE OF THE 


NEARLY TWO-HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME GAIN FORECAST 
FOR 1961 IN ALLEGHENY COUNTY J 


is to reach the true prospects 


for your merchandise in 
y 


The Pittsburgh Press 


read by 7 out of 10 of your 


customers in this important county, & 


%e 

79 ‘of Metro Pittsburgh's 
Projected 1961 *4,973,296,000 Effective 
Buying Income is in Allegheny County 


*$3,512,607,000 196! Allegheny County E.B.1. S.M. Nov, 10, 1960 


These Readers can be influenced to buy, 


by your specific advertising ine 
* 
* 


The Pittsburgh Press 


More than ever, No. 1 in Pittsburgh in Daily and Sunday Circulations. Total, Re- 
tail, General, Automotive and Classified Advertising. 


Represented by The General Advertising department, Scripps-Howard Ask “Your Press Man" for the latest figures on 
newspapers, 230 Pork Ave., N. Y.: offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, the Pittsburgh newspaper scene. 
Detroit, Delias, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Froncisco. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES—Pages 116-142 


I ee RR Sree 
a Re eee ae 
ee 


OTHER REGIONS 


New England States East South Central States 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 96-108 Tennessee 


Middle Atlantic States 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 108-115 


West South Central States 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 171-178 


West North Central States 


lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Mountain States 


Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. .142-151 Arizona, Colorado. Idaho. Montana. 


Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 178-181 
South Atlantic States 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, yt 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, Pacific States 


South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 151-169 California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington 
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Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 


Estimates as of Estimates, ndi Est . nd 
tM | ory C stima . ea” ng ae e ing CONTROLS 


METRO AREA County - 3-Year j 
3 Growth 

House- oi Per Index 
Total of holds %, of , Total % of House- Yr. End Quality 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank ‘thous 3 $000 U.S.A. | Rank hold | 1/1/62 Index 


ILLINOIS 
Standard Ar 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA Champaign 


CHICAGO 
Cook 
Du Page 
Kane 
Lake 
McHenry 
will 


CHICAGO-NORTH WESTERN 
INDIANA 


116 SALES MANAGEMENT 


NOVEMBER 


10, 


1960 


ARE YOU RESPONSIBLE 
FOR SALES THROUGH GROCERY OUTLETS 
IN THE GREATER CHICAGO MARKET? 


Box-car sales figures of national corporate chains tend 
to obscure the significance of the independent grocer 
in individual markets. In Chicago, the independent is 
no longer a small “mom and pop” operator. He has, 
for the most part, large, efficient, attractive and con- 
veniently located supermarkets. Through cooperative 
and voluntary groups, he buys big and he sells big. He 
is a vital link in the channel of distribution for manu- 
facturers of all types of brand name merchandise . . . 
not only in the grocery product field but also in drug 
and cosmetic lines and other fields as well. 


Four of the largest and most important voluntary 
group organizations have exclusive advertising contracts 
with Chicago’s American. These have a special sig- 
nificance far beyond impressive linage figures. 


Cardinal-Royal Blue, Grocerland, Midwest Food Stores 
and Progressive Food Stores combine the efforts of 
more than 1,300 independent grocers in the greater 
Chicago area. They are vital to manufacturers in the 
distribution of their products; they are equally im- 
portant to consumers in providing excellent products, 
values and services convenient to their homes. 


To you, in considering the selection of a medium for 
your promotional effort, they indicate and typify the 
increasing acceptance and appreciation Chicago’s Amer- 
ican enjoys throughout the entire community. 


This acceptance is based on the ability of Chicago's 
American to stimulate volume movement of merchan- 
dise ... quickly and economically. Chicago’s American 
ean and will produce for you. Why not get the com- 
plete details from your Chicago’s American representa- 
tive? 


CHICAGO'S AMERICAN 


Wholly owned subsidiary of the Tribune Company, Chicago, Illinois 


THE QUAD-CITIES— 


IMPORTANT MID-WEST MARKET 
POPULATION—267,414 


According to the August, 1960, U.S. _ the 
Census Report, Quad-City population 
has advanced to 267,414 to make this 


3rd largest market in lowa-llli- 


nois. 55.5% of Quad-Citians live on 
the Illinois side. 


57th INDUSTRIAL MARKET IN U.S. 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 
Magazine, July 1960, rated markets 
by percent of U. S. total of value 
added by manufacture. Quad-Cities 


is 57th in U. S., No. 2 in Iowa-lIlli- 
nois behind Chicago. 65% of Quad- 
Citians work on the Illinois side. 


E.B.1l. PER FAMILY—$6776 


Sales Management, July 10, 
showed 71% 


1960, 
of all Quad-City homes 
with E.B.1. of $4000 or more. Quad- 


Citians living on the Illinois sector 
earned more per household ($7,113) 
than those on the lowa side ($6,331). 


THE MOLINE DISPATCH 
THE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 
STATION WHBF...WHBF-TV 
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POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
SM Estimates as of Estimates, year ending 
1/1/62 1/1/62 
County 


RETAIL SALES 
Estimates, year ending 
‘ 1/1/62 
3-Year 


3-Year 

Growth Growth 
Per index | Buying 
House- Yr. End. 

Rank hold 1/1/62 


SALES ADV 


CONTROLS 
METRO AREA 


House- Per Index 
Total %, of holds Per | House- Yr.Endj Total % of 
thous.) U.S.A. | Rank (thous U.S.A. Rank Capita hold = 1/1/62 $000 U.S.A. 


Quality 
ILLINOIS (( 


DAVENPORT-ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE 276.7, .1493 9 


Rock Island 152.5 .0823 
Scott, lowa 124.2 0670 


1656 «687, 2.127 6,932 110j 
-0947 2,208 7,194 110) 
0708 2,027 6,608 110j 


380.997 .1671 0 4,487 
192,428 .0644 4,112 
188,569 .0827 4.048 


DECATUR Macon 122.2 0660 


0743 «171: «2,180 «6,733 119} 46172,184 .0755 Wl 4,382 


LOWER COST MERCHANDISES 


IN 1000 WATTS 
DECATUR 1000 watts strong, WDZ dom- 
inates the Decatur trading area 


py 4 with maximum penetration. 


DOES 
IT! 


You Too Can Reach More People In Decatur By Using WDZ 


WDZ delivers your message to 


more people at a lower cost 
per thousand. 


WDZ merchandises your sched- 
ule. Over 39 years of successful 
programming, merchandising and 


promotion experience. 


DECATUR 
ILLINOIS 


1000 WATTS 
1050 KCS 


The only station completely 
covering the Decatur Trading Area 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SELL 
ORE 
IN 
PEORIA 


in the No.1 medium inthe No.2 market _ in the No.4 state 


Here is the biggest one-newspaper market in or near T! 
It's perfect for a controlled test — for no Chicago or St { 


paper reaches more than 6% of it... while Peoria Journal Star c%r< 


lation hits 84% of the metropolitan area households. This siigie 
newspaper also reaches a total of 13 counties where over half a 
million people earn over a billion dollars annually. 

And color ? 


The Peoria Journal Star offers 4-color process 
from 1000 lines to page size... R.O.P. seven days a week .. . low- 


premium rates... Hurletron Electric Eye and Goss Colortrol. Ask 
your O'Mara & Ormsbee man. 


PEORIA JOURNAL STAR 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC.., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES— ADV. 
ery 7 as of Soteaine, ar endi colmene, ear endi CONTROLS 
Jan 62 BY ve. BY. ve 
3-Year 


3-Year 
| Growth i Growth 
House- Net | Per index | Per index | Buying 
Total | Soft holds | Dollars % ot | Per | House- Yr.End.| Total & of House- Yr.End.| Power | Quality 
(thous.) | U.S.A. Rank (thous $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita | held | 1/1/62 | U.S.A. | Rank hold | 1/1/62] Index | index 


METRO AREA 


ILLINOIS (Cont'd) Bias | 
PEORIA 207.1) .1603) 85) 92.1) 656,157, .1847) 78 2, 7,124) 115) ' .1770, 84) 4,382) 113] .1775) 111 
Peoria 192.0, .1038 | 80.4) 433,048 .1219 


; 7,290 108 ’ 1317 
Tazewell 105.1) .0567 32.7] 223,108 .0628 ; 6,823 


5,056 116] .1212 117 
132 248, .0453 3,157, 104) .0563) 98 


SM, 1960 


Population, Income, Sales Projections for All States and Regions, Page 92 


NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


ARK ABLE. ROCKFORD 
is inois’ | PMarket” mums 


; 


Look at the figures! Remarkable 
Rockford is 1st in Illinois, outside Chicago, in popu- 
lation, households, effective buying income, quality index! First 
in retail sales, too, and has been for several years. And Remarkable Rockford 
continues to expand at a rate faster than any other major area in Illinois. 

All the more reason then to sell these “‘ready-to-buy”’ consumers on your product. 
There are more of them in Remarkable Rockford and they have more money than 
ever before. Concentrate your sales story most effectively. Use the columns 
of the two newspapers these families ask to have delivered to their 
homes. (86,132 ABC daily circulation; 71,846 ABC Sunday). 


"Outside Chicage 


o> 7. ‘ad 
Pal . 7 . 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR € Register-Republic 
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POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 
@ Estimates as of SM Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
. 1/1/63 Q 1/1/62 cd 1/62 

METRO AREA County 
House- Net 


Total %, of holds Doliars % of Per 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita hold 


ILLINOIS 
ROCKFORCO Winnebago 223.8 1208 120 «6©70.8] 625.887 .1480 88 2,350 7,428 
SPRINGFIELD Sangamon 150.0, .0810 166 48.7) 321,767, .0805.144 2,145 6,607 


Potential A 
Bloomington McLean 3.0 .0459 254 26.3 176,636 .0497 226 2,078 6,716 


The Golden Market Area — Bloomington-Normal, Illinois 


“MAIN STREET" 79: MILES WIDE 


GOLD: fer the taking from Illinois’ richest counties. Made-to-order market smock 
FACTS in the middie of the golden central Illinois corn belt. Unique seven county oreo 
is literally @ cross section of America. The perfect test area set-up. Blanketed by o 
@ 178,000 prosperous single advortising medium . . . THE PANTAGRAPH . . . @ “hometown” newspaper 
people that merits the attention of more than 40,000 families in the 791. mile wide “main 
@ Incomes 20% above street’ of the Bloomington-Nermal area. 
national average R.0.P. Spot Color—plus Full Color (black and 1, 2, or 3, colors 


@ Balanced industry, available Daily end Sunday). 
egriculture, education 


33 ol yeor Nomel tins PANTAG P 
233 i doll 
e ee Normal, Illinois e A + 
Reprosented by: Ward-Griffith Co., Inc. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


REMARK ABLE 

ROCKFORD NOW NUMBER ONE CITY IN ILLINOIS sxzs 
TOPS IN POPULATION . . . RETAIL SALES... NEW HOMES 

STRAIGHT SHOOTIN’ FOR RATINGS and RESULTS 


ARB "sc ANO NIELSEN ‘3%; AGREE! 


WREX-TV DOMINATES THE ROCKFORD 
AREA TELEVISION AUDIENCE. 
© 49 OF THE TOP 50 NIGHT TIME SHOWS 


© ALL 20 OF THE TOP 20 DAYTIME SHOWS 
© 7 OF THE TOP & WESTERNS 


ROCKFORD MARKET 


— the Rich Agricultural ABC and CBS TELEVISION 


REPRESENTED BY 


AND INDUSTRIAL H-R TELEVISION INC. 
HEARTLAND OF son sa, passen S a 
MID-AMERICA. VICE PRES.—GEN. MGR 
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POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES—ADV. 
¢ v7 Estimates as of S Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 

J 1/1/62 M 1/1/62 
METRO AREA j ; 


House- Buying 

Total % of holds %, Per House- Yr.End.| Total & of y Power Quality 
(thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous,) $000 S.A. | Rank Capita held = 1/1/62 $000) USA Ay, index | index 
MLINOIS Com d | 


DANVILLE Vermilion e.0. ‘ 197,821 2,019 . 127,557, .0569 


GALESBURG Knox 62.7 131,501, 2,007' 6, 85,100 .0373 


KANKAKEE Kankakee “4 165 , 243 1,750 . 113,516). 


| 
QUINCY Adams a4 . 127,742 ° 86,101) .0378 


Total Above Areas 8.070.5 4.3561 19,826,075 5.5788 


11,557,232 5.0688 


State Total 10,384.8 6.6055 (24,080,227 6.7755 , 117114 , 267,819) 6.2578 


Metro Area Buying Power Maps 


Special Buying Power Maps are now being prepared for all major metropolitan areas. These 
maps pinpoint concentrations of buying power according to the various residential areas, by 
indicating the location of high, low and middle income groups. They are now available for about 
15 major metro areas, and will be available for the top 50 areas by the Spring of 1961, and will 


incorporate all official changes in the definitions of metro areas. See insert opposite page 96. 
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FORT WAYNE 


REGARDLESS OF HOW YOU BUY... CITY... METRO 
AREA OR RTZ... FORT WAYNE OFFERS MORE! 


METRO AREA 


Pepuletion 230, 963* 
Hevseholds —... 71,100 183,200 
EE $1,095,551,000 


RETAIL TRADING ZONE 
; 
Retoil Seles _.._..___.._._ $330,750,000 - $ 658,412,000 
‘ 
; 
' 
' 
' 


161,144* 592,900 


53,427 
$339,694,000 
$286,323,000 
$ 56,119,000 
$ 56,004,000 
$ 9,138,000 

General Merch. Soles $ 62,490,000 
*1960 U. S. Census 


Food Seles _...._.. $ 66,255,000 $ 132,776,000 
Avte Seles ss $ «61,997,000 $ 121,938,000 
Drug Seles _.._. $ ~10,335,000 $ 18,351,000 
General Merch. Sales .$ 64,460,000 General Merch. Sales $ 86,390,000 


... and it’s covered completely by two great newspapers... 


Merning 44% Evening 70% : Meming 44% Evening 72% Meorming 34% Evening 40% 


Sunday 66% . Sundey 68% Sundey 51% 
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POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES—-ADV. 
JM Estimates as of 
uP 1/1/02 
| | 
| | House- 
Total | Zot | | holds 
(thows.) | U.S.A. | Rank’ (thows.) 


INDIANA 
Standard Areas 
ANDERSON. . 


EVANSVILLE. 


FORT WAYNE...... 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


BIG. 123,900 People—6th largest of the state’s 14 
areas. 


GROWING. Sales Management forecasts 14% gain 
in population for 1958-65, 31% gain in income, 32% 
in sales. 


INCOME. Almost a Quarter-Billion Dollars—$235,- 
549,000. 


SALES. More than $140,000,000 in 1959. 


SALES INSURANCE. Nation’s No. 1 county in engine 
electrical equipment employment, 2nd in manufac- 
ture of lighting equipmerit. 21,200 industrial em- 
ployment in city zone alone. 


EASY-TO-HIT SALES TARGET. Metropolitan Anderson is a compact market covered thoroughly and economically by the 
Anderson Newspapers. 43% of families, 45% of income, 62% of retail sales concentrated in city zone. 


The BULLETIN + The HERALD 


Morning Evening Sunday 


Indiana's 


6th Market 


ANDERSON 


STANDARD 
Metropolitan Area 


Represented by THE ALLEN-KLAPP COMPANY 


New York °* Chicago °* Detroit * San Francisco 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION 


ey of 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
Estimates, 4 ending 
‘ v1 


RETAIL SALES 
SM Estimates, year ending 
1/1/62 


SALES ADV 
CONTROLS 
METRO AREA 3-Year 

Growth 
Per index 
House- Yr. End. 
hold 1/1/62 


House- 
Total % of holds 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous. 


Buying 
Power 
Index 


Net 
Dollars 
$000 


% of 
USA. 


% of Quality 


Total 
) index 


Per 
Rank Capita 
INDIANA Cont'd 
GARY-HAMMOND-EAST CHICAGO 
Lake 
Porter 


619.0 
552.8 
66.2 


0 8 
. 23004 
.0357 


178.3 
158.4 
18.9) 


1,204,642). at 
1,168,523 
125,119 


2,082 
2,116) 
1,890) 


4,205 
4,317 
3, 268 


119 
118) 
129 


M77 
-3148 
0329 


INDIANAPOLIS Marion 728.6 3933 3 «=230.3] 1,619,488 33, 2,223 


191; 1,904) 6,109) 


4,508 110} .4431 


MUNCIE Delaware 116.8 025 20 8.1 


© SM, 


NOVEMBER 


KNOW 
THIS 
MARKET: 
metropolitan 
GARY - HAMMOND 
E. Chicago, Indiana 


44th MARKET 
in the nation! 


2nd MARKET 
in Indiana! 


10, 1960 


POPULATION 
HOUSEHOLDS 
EB! 
E.B1. PER CAPITA 

E.B1. PER HOUSEHOLD 
RETAIL SALES, 1959 

RETAIL SALES PER HSEHOLD 


1939 


STORE GROUP SALES 
FOOD 

EAT. & DRINK PLACES 
GEN. MDSE 

APPAREL 

FURN -HOUSE APPLIANCES 
AUTOMOTIVE 

GAS STATIONS 
LUM.-BLDG.-HDWE 

DRUGS 


$56,600 


160,300 


$1.130840,000 


$2032 
$7,055 
$698 363,000 


$4,357 


$187 468,000 
$54,297 000 
$94,519,000. 
$47,091 000 
$34,496,000 

$/01,534,000 
$56,898,000 

$468,000 


$23,609,000. 


Source: Sales Management 


SELL 
THIS 
MARKET: 
reach it... 
SELL it 
ONLY through 


THE GARY 
POST-TRIBUNE 


THE HAMMOND 
TIMES 


“Brawnski Will Be Big In The Media Department” 


Sharp lad that Brawnski .. . he'll join the 
agency schooled in basic market facts. Ob- 
viously he knows that South Bend has a 
higher per household income ($7,553*) than 
any other Indiana Metro Area... that the 
entire 15-county South Bend market has 
over $1.7* billion in buying power! 

You can't attord to penalize your sales et 
forts in a market of this size... it calls tor 
an all-out aerial oftensive! And no station 
reaches South Bend aerials like WSBT-TV 
The nation’s oldest UHF station, WSB1 
TV dominates the South Bend market 
delivers 45% share of sets in use with top 
CBS shows and popular local shows. Get 
the latest signals trom your Raymer man 


*Sales Management 1960 Survey of Buying Power 


WSBT-TV 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Channel 22 
ONE OF CBS’ HIGHEST-RATED STATIONS 


Ask Paul H. Raymer, 
National Representative 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES. ADV 


Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
BD ee tee @& vie 


3-Year 3-Year 
Growth Growth 
House- Net Per Index Per Index 
Total % of holds Dollars « of Per House- Yr. End Total % of House- Yr. End. 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita hold 1/1/62 $000 USA. Rank hold 1/1/62 


METRO AREA County 


INDIANA (Cont'd ' 
SOUTH BEND St. Joseph 247.4, .1335 110 ba 563,92) .1568 83 2,20 7,528 107 296.222.1286 «Wi «4,011 1 


TERRE HAUTE Vigo 109.4 .0500 214 35 


208,064 0585 199 1.902 5,828 108} «149,632, .0656 192 4,191 1 


Cover Indiana Without ELKHART? 


THE ELKHART TRUTH covers 62.3 % of the homes in Elkhart County — 
127% more than the second best paper. 


_ Elkhart County is 6th* in income in Indiana, 
AND: 4th* in spendable income per household ($7,778). 


_., THE ELKHART TRUTH 


A. H. Swartzell 
Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Inc. *SRDS 


Advertising Director 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SOUTH BEN 


| SOUTH BEND 


‘ 


— GARY, HAMMOND, 
EAST CHICAGO 
$7,055 


INDIANAPOLIS 
$6,962 


Franklin D. Schurz, Editor and Publisher «+ 


TERRE HAUTE 
| $5,765 


| 


jae ») 


MUNCIE 
$6,123 


EVANSVILLE 
$5,720 


) TOPS THEM ALL! 


South Bend leads all Indiana Metro Areas in 
average family income; ranks $1426 above the 
state average of $6127! And there’s much more 
to this market totally 16 counties; nearly one 
million people with $1.8 billion in buying power 
No other newspaper covers this entire area like 
The South Bend Tribune 92% of the Metro 
Area; 64.2% of the 7-county Trading Zone, and 
sales producing circulation in 9 additional 
counties. FREE 


Data Book 


Write for 100 page, 1960 Market 


The 
South Wend 
Cribune 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., National Representative 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


METRO AREA 


INDIANA Cont d 


Potentval Areas 


ELKHART 


KOKOMO 


LAFAYETTE 


MARION 


MICHIGAN CITY 


RICHMOND 


Total Above Areas 


State Total 


Ceunty 


Elkhart 


Howard 


Tippecanoe 


Grant 


La Porte 


Wayne 


POPULATION 


Total % of 
thous USA. Rank 


2,926.8 1.5796 


4,846.6 2.6160 


House- Net 
holds Dotiars %, of 
thous $000 


227 ,901 


137 658 


188, 207 


135 692 


174,858 


133,703 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


SM Ceianies ot Sonnets, 4 ending 


U.S.A. Rank Capita 


RETAIL SALES 
SM eee y 4 ending 
1 62 


SALES ADV 
CONTROLS 


3-Year 
Growth 
Per Index | Buying 
Total % of House- Yr.End.| Power Quality 
$000 U.S.A. Rank hold 1/1/62] Index index 


142,266 
73,412 
123,970 
92.278 
117,271 


85, 169 


6.028 509 


1,476.0} 


9.191 436 


3,744,934 


5.783.904 


1.6426 


2.5371 


The Survey of Buying Power 


Where Advertisers and Agencies MEET and AGREE 


NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


IT’S NOW OFFICIAL! 


FLINT - SAGINAW -BAY CITY is 


ONE CONSOLIDATED MARKET 


. held solidly in the hand of WNEM-TV! 


Now, following the lead set by ARB, as well as other 
nationally recognized market-measuring organizations, 
everyone agrees—the Flint-'Saginaw-Bay City area is ONE 
CONSOLIDATED MARKET! WNEM.-TV, Eastern Michi- 
gan‘s first VHF station, puts your sales message into 
402.000 TV homes throughout this area at the lowest cost- 
per-thousand available from any media delivering high 
impact in this quantity. 


WNEM-TV 


serving FLINT SAGINAW BAY CITY 
EASTERN MICHIGAN’S FIRST VHF STATION — ALL WAYS! 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont‘d) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


oe EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 
stimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year endi CONTROLS 
wie2 GD “es "te @D —_ 

METRO AREA County 3-Year 
Growth 

House- Net Per Index Buying 

Total %, of Dollars %, of Per House- Yr. End Total %, of - Power Quality 
thous U.S.A $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita hold = 1/1/62 $000 USA. Rank hold 11/62] index index 

MICHIGAN 

Standard Area 
ANN ARBOR 181.7 098) 214,171 0939 «6152 «4.416 


BAY CITY 108.9 .0683 129,688 0670 212 «4,137 


DETROIT 3,984.0) 2.1503 4.985.906 2.1868 56 4.377 


All Survey of Buying Power data are available on IBM cards at nominal cost. These 
cards, as well as IBM listings of data in the Survey, regrouped according to your sales 


territories, may be obtained from Market Statistics, Inc., 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, 


N. Y., Phone YUkon 6-8557. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HOW'S YOUR BR 


WHO'S BUYING 
IT? 


WHAT AGE 
GROUPS? 


The first comprehensive consumer product buying study in the 

Greater Detroit Market, is ready for you . . . Now! 

It is the Detroit Free Press "Top Ten Brands’’ study of the 

greater Detroit market. It provides the only up-to-date and 

complete data on: 

Current 1960 Brand Preference Ratings of 130 different products 
BRANDS and services in the Detroit market. 

Profile of the Free Press market . . 


. in terms of its people, their 


socio-economic characteristics and their buying habits. 
CONSUM a You'll find this ‘‘ package of facts’’ a valued guide toward making 
sound marketing decisions for this area. 
Take a good long look at America’s 5th Market. . 


. today! 


Write, wire or phone for your copy of Top Ten Brands in Detroit, 
SURVEY Michigan and get: 


A complete profile of your customers and prospects in 


from Detroit. 
The Detrou swree Press Continuing brand purchase data for 130 food, soft 
IN THIS goods, durable, household and drug products, plus key 


service items. 
ee BOOK Basic guideposts to sales-building, advertising and 


marketing in the prosperous Detroit area. 


hth aoe The Detroit Free Presg 


weneet ewes |g 
proriics 
_——— 


. 
comsemers 
National Representatives Story Brooks & Finley 


NOVEMBER 10, 


waren 


wm soaae 


BUY ONE — GET THREE 


IN MICHIGAN 
LANSING JACKSON BATTLE CREEK 


Get three major markets in Michigan’s GOLDEN 
TRIANGLE—46% of Michigan’s population (outside 
Detroit)— Nationally 26th in TV Households*, 11th 
in retail sales**—the only single station covering all 
three cities in this rich market with a city grade signal. 


WILX-TV Clhronne!, 10 


Associated with WIL$ — LANSING / WPON — PONTIAC 
Contact VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL, INC. 


*Television Age 
100 Top Markets 11/30, 59 


“SRDS 
Consumer Market Data 


METRO AREA 


MICHIGAN Cont 


FLINT 
GRAND RAPIDS 


JACKSON 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


d 


Estimates as of 
JM 1/1/62 


Total 
thous. 


492.4 
781.0 
2,710.6 
387.0 
379.0 


POPULATION 


%, of 
U.S.A. Rank 


. 2668 
4215 
1.4630 


21443, & 
20646 «72 


-0738) 179 


holds 
thous. 


135.5) 
222.4) 
781.3) 


116.8) 


115.8) 


Net 
Dollars 
$000 


1,008 933 
1,748,531 
5,923,298 


840 508 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
Estimates, year ending 
1/1/62 


Per 


% of Per House- 


USA. 


Rank Capita 


2,048 
2,238 
2,185 


2,117 


RETAIL SALES 
ay”) Estimates, year ending 
1/1/62 

Year 

Growth 

Per index 

House- Yr. End. 

hold § 1/1/62 


3,34 
4,720 
4,465 


765 943 2,021 6,614 


0.1 


1,800 6,449 


Metro Area Buying Power Maps 


Special Buying Power Maps are now being prepared for all major metropolitan areas. These 


maps pinpoint concentrations of buying power according to the various residential areas, by 


indicating the location of high, low and middle income groups. They are now available for about 


15 major metro areas, and will be available for the top 50 areas by the Spring of 1961, and will 


incorporate all official changes in the definitions of metro areas 


See insert opposite page 96. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Cover the 5th market in America 
with 


With WJR you achieve single station coverage, penetration and domination of the 
Detroit-Great Lakes area, the fifth richest market in America. The facts show that 


almost. 10% of the nation’s business and wealth is concentrated here. See your 
Henry I. Christal representative for details. 


POPULATION i. Fe pe HOUSEHOLDS 
15,063,000 ag A eee 4,441,500 
WJR SHARE OF TOTAL U.S. MARKET— ey Stee WJR SHARE OF TOTAL U.S. MARKET— 


8.7% 


PRIMARY 


COVERAGE 
TOTAL RETAIL SALES FOOD SALES 


$17,643,702,000 AREA $4,426,835,000 


WJR SHARE OF TOTAL U.S. MARKET— WJR SHARE OF TOTAL U.S. MARKET— 


DRUG SALES GAS STATION SALES AUTOMOBILE SALES 
$634,640,000 $1,430,716,000 $3,324,839,000 
WJR SHARE OF TOTAL U.S. MARKET— WJR SHARE OF TOTAL U.S. MARKET— WJR SHARE OF TOTAL U.S. MARKET— 


9.6% 9.0% 9.8% 


Source: Sales Management, May 10, 1959 estimates 


METROPOLITAN DETROIT AREA CANADIAN COVERAGE 


WJR Share of In addition to the U.S. market figures, WJR's daytime 
Total U.S. Market (1959) contour includes a Canadian area of about 3 million 
Population J i .29 people. 


Households 


Total Retail Sales e DETROIT 
Food Sales $1,155,717,000 . 


Drug Sales $ 200,709,000 
Gas Station Sales $ 356,349,000 760 Ke 50,000 WATTS 


Automobile Sales $ 924,215,000 7 RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 
NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


IN 
LANSING 


WLS... 


- 1ST INPOWER - 1ST IN AUDIENCE’ 
LOWEST IN COST/ THOUSAND 
*SHARE OF AUDIENCE: 


Represented by 
63% average, 7:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. (Station B: 18%) C. E. HOOPER, Jan.-Feb. 1960 oops pap. 


AND MC CONNELL 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—-(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES ents. ADV. 
Estimates as of Estimates, CONTROLS 

BY 1/1/62 @ 1/8 
METRO AREA 


House- Net 
Tota! & ot holds | Dollars % of 
thous.) | U.S.A. | Rank (thous. ( 


Buying 
| Per Total | Sot | : Power Quality 
$000) | USA | Rank) Capita / $000) | U.S.A. | Rank ’ index | index 


MICHIGAN (Cont'd | 
KALAMAZOO.. 180.3; . 


-1052) 125, 2,074 6,912 243,785 130 1041 
| | 


LANSING... 313.3) . . .1824) 78) 2,069| 7,023 
39.6) . ’ 076) 0172 1,542) 5,502! 
62.4). ’ ; 0245) =| «1,681, 5,475) 
221.3). , ‘ .1407 | 2,280 7,688 


| | 
MUSKEGON-MUSKEGON HEIGHTS | | | | 


| | 
Muskegon... _ 0770) 100) 1,786 5,924) 


Sales Management's 
COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP 


Includes Alaska and Hawaii—also Canadian Markets 


Differences in retail sales volume shown by variations in county color shadings 


All metropolitan areas clearly defined . . . 1750 cities with retail sales of $20 million or more 
. counties indicated whose family sales exceed U.S. average. 


PRICE: $4.50 single copy; $3.50 each for two or more; $3.00 each for five or more 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ROWINGEST 


EFFECTIVE BUYING [f — saetropolitan Area in the Nation 
INCOME 


® fay; 
<a 173.2 0 
; Milled, tes 10 UP IN 
epee “79 INCOME 
. San Bernardine-River- 166.6 0 
side-Ontario, Cal. 


. San Diego, Cal. 163.8 
. Odessa, Texas 162.9 
. Albuquerque, N.Mex. 161.9 


oe” 0 
UP IN 
RETAIL SALES A , RETAIL SALES 


BY 1966, PREDICTS 
Sales Management 


, KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kalamazoo is the hub of a prosperous market with 
. Lafayette, La. 


booming retail sales potential. It is frequently said that 

- Son Jose, Cal. Kalamazoo people spend more because they have more. 
. Midland, Texas . , . 
. San Diego, Cal. Now, Sales Management predicts that Kalamazoo’s 
. San Bernardino-River- effective buying income will increase to 173.2 per cent 
side-Ontario, Cal. of its 1959 total by 1965, and similarly, that its retail 


. Odessa, Texas sales will boom to 182.9 per cent of 1959 five years 
. Huntsville, Ala. from now. 


. Sacramento, Cal. 
. Senta Borbara, Cal. 


No wonder that more and more advertisers are finding a 
big sales plus in the Southwestern Michigan market where 
the growing, prosperous audience depends (since 1833) on 
the Kalamazoo Gazette for the buying information that 
makes for better living. 


“The daily newspaper is the total selling medium” 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A-H. Kuch, 11 47 eet . rk 17. MUrray Hill 2-4760 @ Sheldon 
B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 Uper 7-468 @ Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-3401 e@ Villiam Shurtli 1612 For 3 Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972, 
A Booth Michigan Newspaper 

NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


a major metropolitan area market 


Elyria in Ohio ... in the U. S. 


Elyria-Lorain is the 9th largest metro area in the state GROWTH MARKET OF LORAIN COUNTY 
of Ohio. Estimated population by 1/1/62 is 234,700 Growth index for U. S. is 113.2 in sales up to 12/31/61; 


12/31/61 i Lorain-Elvyria index is 121 (10% above the state). Elyria 


(ranking 115 in the U. S.). Income by is 


; E , : leads this growth with phenomenal gains in certain 
estimated at $485,840,000 (ranking 106 in the U. S.); ; , , 
classifications over the past six years; gen’l merch. 
Income per household estimated to be $7,145. A great increased 90%. Income increased 52% while the county 
portion of this market lies in the southern %4 of Lorain — jncrease was 38% and Lorain increased 16%. 
County, exclusively Elyria-covered. This includes pros- aga : ‘ : ; 
; lid ' ; Elyria is growing because southern Lorain County is 
verous indusiry plus a dominant agricultural economy : 
_ r sit — a natural growth area. Plan to get your share of this 
to augment the industrial wage and leveling the dips growth market through the Chronicle-Telegram. Send 


normally effected by seasonal earnings. for latest complete market data. 


The Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 


“The Family Newspaper” Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Ine. 
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POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 
Estimates as of 7 Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 

JM 11 62 JM 11/62 1/1, 62 
METRO AREA County 


Net Per Buying 
Total % of Dollars % of Per House- - Power Quality 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank $000) USA. Rank Capita hold $000 index index 


MICHIGAN 
SAGINAW Saginaw 373.827 .1062 126 41,885 6,535 ; 1058 ” 


Potential Area 
BATTLE CREEK Calhoun ’ 7 41.8 


BENTON HARBOR-ST. JOSEPH 
Berrien ? 48.5, 289.680 0815 212,882 au 


PORT HURON St. Clair 2 32.7] 192,321 0541 121.998 0535 
Total Above Areas 1, 864.6113.538.777 3.8096 8.048.200 3.5298 


State Tota 2, 374.1)16 255,356 4.5737 10.021 .220 4.3955 


OHIO 


AKRON Sum-nit 1,117,506 3144 


CANTON Stark 7 ? 682 008 1919 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


To sell in AKRON 
only the BEACON JOURNAL 
can do the job... 
HOW DO YOUR PRODUCTS RANK iN 


AKRON? 


You'll find your AKHON BEACON JOURNAL 
answer in the new = — 


TOP Tie SRanesS 


1960-1961 k eee 
TOP TEN BRANDS 


A personal Akron home interview 
Consumer Inventory, consisting of 

130 different categories with brand | 
profiles by income, age and number | 
of persons per household, is yours | 
through your nearest Story, Brooks 

& Finley office. 


Here are the facts about the Akron Beacon Journal area of influence 


le Bill i NI 
| B DOLLAR MARKET 


POPULATION 771,261... FAMILIES 226,175 
Total Beacon Journal Circulation 


DAILY 167,704 — SUNDAY 178,499 


Plan your sales promotions in Akron’s ONLY Daily and Sunday 
newspaper and be sure your messages go home. ROP 1 color and 
black, 2 color and black and full color available Daily and Sunday 
Rotogravure and color Comics available on Sundays. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


"Ohio's Most Complete Newspaper” 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


COLUMBUS, OHIO: TEST CITY, GROWTH CITY 


In its copyrighted study of WBNS-TV’s home town of Columbus, 
Reader's Digest says, when “a city displays all ten of the following 
characteristics it is likely to become Test City, U.S.A.” 

@ Isolated and independent market © Stable market 

@ Typical and diversified population @ Good distribution facilities 
@ Good and cooperative media @ Transportation hub 

@ Diversified business and industry @ Experience as a test city 

@ Favorable income level @ Good record as an indicator 
Columbus has all ten — in rich abundance. WBNS-TV has the 
know-how, the coverage, the market research facilities to help 
advertisers take full advantage of this test market. 

This makes things easy for timebuyers with new products to test. 
Logical location is Columbus, Ohio; logical station is WBNS-TV. 
See this issue’s Market Data for facts which show Columbus is 
the fastest growing city in the state; one of the fastest growing 
in the nation. 


WBNS TV 


The nation’s No. 1 TV test market station 
Represented by Blair TV 
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POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 
Estimates as of Estimates, year ending 7 Estimates. year ending CONTROLS 
1/1/62 1/1/62 JM 1/1/62 


3-Year 3-Year 

Growth Growth 
House- Net Per | index Per Index | Buying 

Total %, of holds | Dollars *% of Per House- Yr. End Total %, of House- Yr.End.| Power Quality 

thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita hold = 1/1/62 $000 USA. Rank hold 1/1/62] index index 


METRO AREA 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI ‘ 5837 23 «348.7, 2.224.404 23 , 6.379 110] 1,437,359 2% 4,122 6208 105 
Campbell, Ky 0484 27.6, 147,580 . ° 5,347 108) 62,173 . 2.977 0412 85 
Kenton, Ky . .0670 38.9, 219.470 . , 5,642 ~~ 129,200 . 3,321 0613 % 
Hamilton . 4783 282.2) 1.857.404 .522 ‘ 6.582 111) 1,225,086 =. 4.4 5183 108 


© SM, 1960 


All Survey of Buying Power data are available on IBM cards at nominal cost. These 
cards, as well as IBM listings of data in the Survey, regrouped according to your sales 
territories, may be obtained from Market Statistics, Inc., 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., Phone YUkon 6-8557. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


INSIDE SOLID CINCINNATI: 


| 


2—P 
: 
en 
Nu. 
a 


/, 


Hane 
aa , 


oo 
. 
“I 


“Are you sure it was a good idea to tell them we Cincinnati Enquirer families have 


$600 more a year to spend than the average Cincinnati family?” 


seeeeeeeeceecesess SOLID CINCINNATI READS THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


Daily Enquirer families make more, need more, spend more. You're in 
solid with them when you advertise in their newspaper . . . the Cincinnati 
Daily Enquirer. For more facts on the market-that-matters in Cincinnati, 
write the Cincinnati Enquirer for the latest Top Ten Brands survey. 


Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
NOVEMBER 10, 135 


Take A Look at What’s Happened 
to COLUMBUS—Ohio’s Growth City 


Here's the third mar 
ket in the great stat 
of Ohlo the 
ket where people 
only have money 
spend, but they spend 
it! Columbus’ rate of 
growth since 1950 
population-wise and 
economy-wise is amaz 
ing Penetrate this 
market wit! the Co 
lumbus newspapers 
the evening and 
Sunday DISPATCH 
and and the morning 
CITIZEN - JOURNAL 
Buy them separatel, 
together on an at 
‘tive combination 


i 


i 


Circulation 
DISPATCH 
Evenings 
Sunday 
CITIZEN-JOURNAL 
108,756 
(largest in the histery of 
Columbus morning 
newspapers) 


.—- 7 Columbus Dispatch 


Represented nationally by Evening and Sunday 
O'Mara & Ormsbee 


Bh. greene © and\Columbus Citizen-Journal 


Sen Froncisco, Los Angeles. Morning 


SPENDABLE INCOME 
UP $678,260,000 


aed 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—-(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES yey 
Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, yea: ending CON 

JM 1/1/82 @ 1/1/62 1/1/62 

METRO AREA 3-Year 

Growth 

House- Net Per Index | Buying 

% of holds Dollars %, of Per , of House- Yr.End| Power Quality 

U.S.A. Rank (thous.) $000 USA. Rank Capita $000 USA. Rank hold 1/1/62] Index index 


OHIO (Cont'd 
CLEVELAND ‘ 1,876.0 1.0125 11 664.6 1.2407 
Cuyahoga 1,702.0, .9186 613.3 1.1335 
Lake 174.0' .0938 51.3) ’ .1072 


1.1403 
1.0604 


113) 1.1650 115 
112] 1.0713 117 
.0937 100 


zz 


COLUMBUS Franklin 727.1 43393 112 


DAYTON 735.3 
Greene 104.8 
Miami 76.4 
Montgomery 


s8e2 § 


HAMILTON-MIDDLETOWN 
Butler 


LIMA Allen 
LORAIN-ELYRIA Lorain - 1267 
SPRINGFIELD Clark , .0732 
STEUBENVILLE-WEIRTON ° -0835 

Jefferson ‘ .0547 


Brooke, W. Va.. . -0162 
Hancock, W.Va. : 0226 


‘ 


MANAGEMENT 


FIRST in America 
in Department Store 


ADVERTISING* 


in America in total Advertising 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


RETAIL SALES IN CLEVELAND AND ADJACENT COUNTIES 


CLEVELAND 26 ADJACENT 
COMMODITY CUYAHOGA COUNTY COUNTIES 
1000 aaa 
Total Retail Sales $2,347,689 $1,977,224 $4,324 913 fc HERE IS THE 
Retail Food 581,935 498,319 1,080,254 % COMPACT MARKET 
Retail Drug 92,487 59,441 151,928 WITH RETAIL SALES 
Automotive 357,776 368,264 726,040 LARGER THAN ANY 
Gas Stations 144,966 161,669 306,635 : ONE OF 35 
Furniture, Hsld. Appliances 121,723 86,025 207,748 F ENTIRE STATES 
(Source, Saleg Management Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1960) ' 4 


Akron, Canton and Youngstown Counties are not included in above sales == pe 


TOTAL 
(000 


Represented by Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. Member of Metro Sunday Comics and Magazine Networ. 
Eastern Resort, Travel Representative: The Kennedy Co., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.* 9801 Collins Ave., Miami Beach 54, Fla *Source: Media Records 
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TOLE DO . 1,228,800 customers for your products. 


kh . Total consumer effective buying income of 
GSececeo $2,465,996,000. (Figures from Sales Man- 


agement’s 1960 Survey of Buying Power 
oc" for WSPD's circulation area) 


. Industrial employment of more than 100,- 
the . 000 at Champion Spark Plugs, Libby- 


PEOPLE &. > + ee cer Scale and more than 


. With 4 stations in town, 5 of every 10 
the 4-x radios are tuned to WSPD — audience 

$ , domination that opens the pocketbooks 
MONEY of this rich market. 


> 


= 


S “NW The right combination of circulation 
plus persuasion — Let Katz help you 
and THE select the most persuasive times. 


RADIO WSPD-Radio, Toledo 
STATION a STORER station 


National Sales Offices: 
625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 


Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
JM 1/1/62 BY. 1/1/62 SM 1/1/62 


METRO AREA 3-Year 
Growth 

House- Net Per Index Buying 
Total = of holds Dollars %, of Per House- Yr. End ; Power 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita hold | 1/1/62 Index 


OHIO Cont'd 
TOLEDO Lucas 468.7 .2535 . 3085 56 2.306 «7.655 108) 2787 x” 


YOUNGSTOWN-WARREN 530.9 .2866 3012; 1&7 2,016 117] P 55 
Mahoning 38.9 tt. 1790 2,062 113) 

Trumbull ° . 1222) 1,965 123) 

| | | 


Potential Areas 


ASHTABULA Ashtabula . ‘ 178,418) 0404 
MANSFIELD Richland d , 250,442) . 7 t23 
MARION Marion... .. 8 ‘ — .0320 . 116 83,946 
NEWARK Licking... .. ' | " 176,836 0408 : 100 ,037 
PORTSMOUTH ..-Seloto..... ' . 119,675] 0337 , , 89,316 
SANDUSKY bai > . 137,536 .0387 y : 2 88 920 
ZANESVILLE 70.5) . 24.1) 134,411 .0378 91 687 


Total Above Areas 7,800.2 4.2101 2,340.4/16 674,340 4.6920 ° ; 10,051,140 4.4085 


State Total 10,110.6 6.4573 3,020. 5]20,473,759 5.7608 ° 12,412,014 5.4439 y 112] 6.6080 
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TOLEDO... 


MARKETS&A.ON THE MOVE 


1 million \With an ABC trading 
zone population of 
population oVer one million and \ 
neteffective buying First Toledo tops all of 
note 2 billion income of over $2 . the rich Standard 
billion, Toledo offers in per Metropolitan Areas 
dollar national advertisers of Ohio in per capita 


_ a market of great capita income, assuring 
InCOMeE | opportunity. advertisers of a 


INCOME market that is able 
to buy their 


in Ohio products. 


Unequaled Toledo is a great and growing market f ~ 
family booming with expansion and new construction 
everywhere you look. Fortunately, The Blade 
coverage provides an intensive family coverage of its market 


that is matched by few newspapers in the nation. 
a 


= H E B L A D E One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, IN 
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EAU CLAIRE 


Wisconsin's 5th Metropolitan Market 
ls ISOLATED—Can Be Sold Only 


from the Inside 


A glance at the map will show that you’re covering the Eau Claire 
market only when you’re in the Leader & Telegram. There’s no 
larger city within 90 miles of Eau Claire. 


’ Eau Claire is the hub of a 6- METROPOLITAN 
county trading area with . . . Pt A ge gue RE EAU CLAIRE® 


Six counties isolated preference—where 
185 300 p | “te readers establish the Leader-Telegram . 
il No. | choice with double the circulation o 

° eop e all “outside” papers combined 


52,000 Households* 6-County Circulation (ABC 3/31/60) 111,600 Population® 


$273,247,000 Income* — : 31,400 Households* 
$203,547,000 Sales* munis $178,030,000 Income* 


*SM Survey of Buying Power 7/10/60 —evening 


Total Leader-Telegram cincutetion—27,647 - $125,899,000 Sales* 


The Only Way to Get Effective, Highly Merch andisable Coverage in Wisconsin's 5th Market 


The EAU CLAIRE LEADER & TELEGRAM 


MORNING « EVENING « SUNDAY 
Represented by SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962-(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 
Estimates as of Estimates, year ending 7 Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
rte ies ree 


3-Year 
Growth 
House- Net Per Index 

of hods Dollars of Per Total % of House- Yr. End 
U.S.A. Rank (thous $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita $000 USA. Rank hold 11/62 


METRO AREA County 


WISCONSIN 
Mandard Area 
1OULUTH-SUPERIOR 7 504,717 
St. Louis, Minn 7 426.978 
Dougias 77,739 


GREEN BAY Brown 235 .522 


KENOSHA Kenosha 212,965 
MADISON Dane 7 497 298 


MILWAUKEE ‘ 647 , 368 
Milwaukee 288 .425 
Waukesha d 358 943 


RACINE Racine . , 323 518 


Potentwal Area 
APPLETON Outagamie 


BELOIT-JANESVILLE Rock 
EAU CLAIRE 
Chippewa 
Eau Claire 


FOND DU LAC Fond du Lac 
1 Included in Minnesota area totals only. 
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Among the nation’s 20 largest markets Milwaukee ranks 


sixth in food store sales per family 


THE SELLING’S FINE IN MILWAUKEE! With net personal in ANY WAY YOU LOOK AT iIT— 
come averaging 350,000,000 weekly, Milwaukee has quite a MILWAUKEE IS A TOP TEN MARKET 


spendable attitude. The food bill alone amounts to more 
than $7.000.000 each week Median income per family 


With coverage of 9 out of 10 homes, The Milwaukee % of families with incomes over $7,000. . . 


Journal exerts strong influence over the big spending of Median value of single dwelling units. 
Metro Milwaukee's 1,189,000) people. Milwaukee retail 


Retail store sales per family* 
grocers know the selling power and economy of this satura 


Automotive sales per family. . 
General merchandising store 
sales per family ; 
Eating-drinking place sales per family... . . 2nd 
*Excluding mail orders and other nonstore sales 


tion, one-paper coverage concentrate 90°, of their ad 
vertising dollars in The Milwaukee Journal 
MEMBER OF MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC. Offices 


New York, 529 Fifth Avenue; Chicago, 333 N. Michigan 
Blvd.: Detroit: Los Angeles: San Francisco 


with coverage of 9 out of 10 families... 
THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL DELIVERS THE 
GOODS IN MILLION MARKET MILWAUKEE! 
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Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION : errectwe BUYING INCOME REvAR. SALES an yy 
stimates as o stimates, year end stimates, year ng 

SM ) 1/1/62 JM 1 Vee " JM 1/1/62 

METRO AREA County . E 3-Year 
Growth 


House- Net Per index | Buying 
Totay | & of holds | Dollars | & of House-'Yr.End.| Total %, of House- Yr.End.| Power Quality 


Per 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous, $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita) hold = 1/1/62 $000 U.S.A. Rank hold 1/1/62] Index index 


WISCONSIN (Cont'd 
LA CROSSE La Crosse " d 131,222, .0368 271 7 . 108 95.423 .0419 260 4,50! 06; .0300 98 


MANITOWOC-TWO RIVERS 
Manitowoc 7 ‘ 130.901 7 , . 74,168 


OSHKOSH Winnebago . 0607 204 348 , . 140 972 
SHEBOYGAN Sheboygan 88.1 161,203. ‘ . 100.088 
WAUSAU Marathon 90.5 .0488 . 139,945. ‘ 96.415 


Total Above Areas 2,719.4 1.4680 5,419,453 1.5249 ‘ ° 3,362,514 


State Total yevees oo --4 4,079.2) 2.2019 7,481 546 2.1053 , 113} 4,918,070 2.1573 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES—Pages 142-151 


Missouri > oe 

ie aes a 

Minnesota ........... 146 North Dakota ave ae 
South Dakota ......... 150 


OTHER REGIONS 


New England States East South Central States 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 96-108 Tennessee 


Middle Atlantic States West South Central States 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas .. 171-178 


East North Central States 


Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Mountain States 
Wisconsin , 


116-142 Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 178-181 


South Atlantic States 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Pacific States 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. . 151-169 California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Of the top ten markets inthe U. S., nine are cities but one is a state! lowa, witha 
population of 2,807,700 ranks after New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit and Boston, The unique circulation of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune puts Iowa in the top ten - it reaches nearly 70% of the whole state! 
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PRESIDENT 


conn Sga’ ~~ 47th TV MARKET IN THE NATION 


EXEC. VICE-PRESIDENT 6 . 
Ralph Evans Source: Television Magazine 


Win. D. Wagner And Still Growing 


RESIDENT MANAGER 
Ernest C. Sanders 


SALES MANAGER WOC-TV’s 42 County Area shows an increase in 


Pax Shafer 
a “ Population* up 22,100 1,654,200 

ee T TV Homes up 43,848 472,820 
DAVENPORT = Farm Population up 17,300 339,600 
BETTENDOREF } ows AZ Effective Buying 
Income* up $198,240,000 to $3,077,627 ,000 
natn we AND } = <> Gross Farm 
EAST MOLINE Income up $ 91,902,000 to $1,305 ,408,000 


PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC NB *"Survey of Buying Power — 1960 
EXCLUSIVE NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES aaa 


SECRETARY 


channet 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


47D Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


gt , — BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES. ADV. 
stimates as 0 stimates, year endt * Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
JM 1/1/62 JM 1/1/62 ™ JIM 1/1/62 
METRO AREA County 3-Year 
Growth; 
House- Per index 


Total of holds House- Yr. End 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank ‘thous 1/1/62 


IOWA 

CEDAR RAPIDS Linn 

DAVENPORT-ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE 
Rock Island, ti. 


Scott 


DES MOINES Potk 


DUBUQUE Dubuque 


SOUND OF THE SIXTIES vom 5 pe 


EXEC VICE-PRESIDENT 
Ralph Evans 
SPCRETARY 


Tops in QUINT-CITY Radio Programming pea 


WOC Radio’s 14 County Area shows an increase in Re Lon 


SALES sestmeen: 
Population* up 17,800 to 632,100 
Radio Homes up 720 195,650 THE QUINT CITIES 
Farm Population up 3,900 106,600 navenenn ’ 
1OWA 
Effective Buying BETTENDORF } 
Income* up $96,364,000 to $1,210,475,000 
ROCK ISLAND 
Gross Farm MOLINE } iLL. 
Income up $40,054,000 to $ 467,009,000 BAST MOLING 


+ f atl ” 
—_ : evving pores _ PETERS. GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC 
EXCLUSIVE NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Their Authority Is the Survey 


Wherever and whenever media people talk population, income and sales data, you can be sure 
their authority is the 32-year-old Survey. They know the Survey is reliable, and rely on it. And 
they know too that the people they are talking to—advertisers and advertising agencies—rely 


on the same authority. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


WHO-TV HAS 
BUY-APPEAL! 


Thousands of Central lowa housewives get most of their 
shopping and buying ideas from WHO-TV — because 
this station reaches more of their homes in 80 of 120 
quarter hours surveyed, from Noon to 6 p.m., Monday 
through Friday (NSI — June 20-July 17, 1960). 


Family Theatre, an exclusive WHO-TV production, 
reaches an average of 49% more homes than any 
other station in the market — Noon-2 p.m., Monday 
through Friday! 

WHO-TY's “station time” programming is produced 
with the state’s leading television personalities 
and studio facilities, plus one of America’s most complete 
film libraries*. 


Sell Central Iowa's housewives, at a low cost per 
thousand, on daytime WHO-TV. Ask your PGW Colonel 
for availabilities! 


MGM Package # WARNER BROTHERS ‘Vanguard’ 
* Showcase Package’ # NTA “Dream, "'Champagne,”’ 

Lion Sunset "Santa Monica & SCREEN GEMS 
"Sweet 65 *® HOLLYWOOD TELEVISION SERVICE 
Constellation” # M and A ALEXANDER “Imperial 
Prestige’ # PARAMOUNT LIBRARY and otbers. 


WHO.TV is part of 
Central Broadcasting Company, 
which also owns and operates 

WHO Radio, Des Moines 

WOC-TV, Davenport 
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Channel 13 * Des Moines 


NBC Affiliate 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 


dao Griffin, Woodward, Inc., National Representatives 
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METROPOLITAN 
BUY Y0 UR SHARE TV MARKET SIOUX CITY 
PO"ULATION* ; . 
TV HOME®** , 
HOUSEHOLDS** 
TOTAL RETAIL SALES** , 
TOTAL EBi** 282,400, $199,891 000 
TOTAL FOOD SALES** ,132, $ 31,479,000 
CITY MARKET a ACCORDING TO ARB’S MARCH, 1960 SURVEY 


BUY KVTV" ==. 


PEOPLES BROADCAST- 
A ING CORPORATION 
= KVTV Sioux City, lowa 
WNAX Yankton, South Dakota 
a L& WGAR Cleveland, Ohio 
WRIFD Worthington, Ohio 


CHANNEL 9 + SIOUX CITY, IOWA WTTM — Trenton, New Jersey 
CBS-ABC ay WMMN Fairmont, W. Va. 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 
Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 


Estimates as of Estimates, year endi Estimates, year endi CONTROLS 
ee W7 wen we 
METRO AREA County 3-Year 
j | Growth 
House- Net | Per Index 
Total 5 of holds Doliars % of Per . House-| Yr. End. 
thous U.S.A. Rank (thous. $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita | U.S.A. | Rank| hold | 1/1/62 


IOWA t 
SIOUX CITY Woodbury 110 -0584, 211 i4 207.771 0585 7 93) 


WATERLOO Black Hawk 127 0689 191 «38 258.235 | 4, 116 


CLINTON Clinton 


MASON CITY Cerro Gordo 
Tota! Above Areas 


State Total 


KANSAS 


fre 


TOPEKA Shawnee 
WICHITA Sedgwick 


al Are 
HUTCHINSON , 112,306 


Total Above Areas 195 958 


State Total ° . 252,121) 1 


MINNESOTA 
ard Areas 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
St. Louis 
Douglas, Wisc 


FARGO-MOORHEAD. 
Clays 
Cass, N 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 
Anoka 
Dakota 
Hennepin 


© SM, 
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What makes 


(Here GOES J 
(THE BEST ROOST 
IN TOWN! =) 


The ‘‘Headache 
Ball’’ building 
wreckers call it. 
And whenever 


eA /4 «‘£ this massive 
9) tA chunk of steel 
i. ‘= caroms off some 
oes? well-loved com- 

mM a wre 


munity landmark, 
city officials can expect the agony 
of sudden change to be widespread 
and vocal. 


Best remedy for pains of progress: 
an informed citizenry aware of the 
need for urban redevelopment, con- 
vinced of the good that comes of it, 
conditioned to accept new patterns 
of living that sound city planning 
brings about. Best medium for keep- 
ing citizens so informed: the daily 
newspaper. 


Since World War II, city planning 
and redevelopment have been a 
major reporting project of the Min- 
neapolis Star and the Minneapolis 
Tribune. Led by Daniel Upham, ex- 
ecutive assistant in the news depart- 
ment, staff writers, photographers 
and cartographers of these news- 
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papers have helped keep readers 
apace with the growth of their 
community (and growing pains to a 
minimum) through clear, concise 
articles and picture stories. 

As each new project is initiated 
and reaches completion—to the 
tune of $200 million in downtown 
Minneapolis alone in post-World 
War II expenditures—Minneapoli- 
tans are watching their city being 
transformed in the pages of the Star 
and the Tribune. 

These newspapers, says Lawrence 
M. Irvin, Minneapolis Planning 
Director, ‘‘have given consistent 
support and excellent, broadscale 
and effective coverage to matters of 
urban planning. Almost all major 
projects, from research to physical 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


a newspaper great ? 


construction and establishment of 
legal controls have been thoroughly 
covered and well related to the larger 
planning framework in a way which 
makes people more aware of the need 
for ‘comprehensive’ as compared to 
‘project’ planning.” 

Last May 23, for the first time to 
any newspaper, special recognition 
came to the Minneapolis Star and the 
Tribune at the National Planning 
Conference of the American Society of 
Planning Officials: 
The Society's initial 
annual award ‘“‘for 
public service rendered 
in the advancement 
of city and regional 
planning through out- 
standing journalism.” 


Minneapolis 


Tribune 


MORNING & SUNDAY 


UPHAM 


525,000 COMBINED DAILY - 655,000 SUNDAY 


JOHN COWLES, President 


Copyright 1960, Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
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Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYIPG INCOME +o SALES SALES ADV. 
Estimates as of Estimates, year ending stimates, year ending CONTROLS 
1/1/62 @D 1/1/62 JM 1/1/82 


METRO AREA 
House- Net 


Total %, of holds | Dollars % of Per 
thous.) U.S.A. | Rank (thous. $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita 


MINNESOTA (Cont'd 
Ramsey 437.9 .2364 132.2) ’ 2567 
Washington 66 tt 15.6) : .0261 


1GRAND FORKS-EAST GRAND FORKS 6.8 252 4.0 
Polk 36.9 . 10.1 

Grand Forks, 

N. D. .9 (t. 13.9 


Potential Areas 
ROCHESTER Olmsted 


ST. CLOUD Stearns 


Total Above Areas 
State Totals 
MISSOURI 


Stendard Areas 


KANSAS CITY 


§4 


Johnson, Kans.. 

Wyandotte, 
Kans. 

Clay 

Jackson 


§z 


ST. JOSEPH Buchanan 


ST. LOUIS 
Madison 
St. Clair 
Jefter son 
St. Charles 
St. Louis 


N8S38 € SEE BB 


BEsB 8 8 


n 
~ 
— 


SPRINGFIELD Greene 


8 & 


Potential Areas 
JOPLIN 79,616 
635 
781 


Total Above Areas 3 


State Total 4,421 78.658 2.3573 


Included in North Dakota area totals only 


Sales Management's 
COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP 


Includes Alaska and Hawaii—also Canadian Markets 


Differences in retail sales volume shown by variations in county color shadings 


All metropolitan areas clearly defined . . . 1750 cities with retail sales of $20 million or more 
. counties indicated whose family sales exceed U.S. average. 


PRICE: $4.50 single copy; $3.50 each for two or more; $3.00 each for five or more 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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: Globe-Bemocrat 
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a 
THE 
GLOBE 
OELIVERS 
ANEW ALL TIME 
HIGH OF 


339.128 


*The St. Louis Globe—Democrat 

has gained 51,043 in daily 
circulation. This has happened 
since March, 1955, under the 
Newhouse ownership. (Publisher's 
statement as submitted to ABC 

for six months ending Sept. 30, 1960 
...Subject to audit.) 


REPLAY —~ OUR ALL-TIME RECORD 


FOR Be NOES th CONSECUTIVE YEAR 2ANKS Ke FIRST A 
| REGIONAL NOW IN THE . gl COUNTY os Maren 
SRADIO RADIO WOW PULSE AREA! 1960 


*PROVED WITH THE 
Most MOST nos + POPULAR 
™  2eLABLE ™ BELIEVABLE OCW ECASTERS 
eocccsccccccccse 7 io WOW eeesceeeeesesececcs 


*In a recent qualitative study “One of the Family” 
by PULSE, Inc DELIVERS MORE HOUSEHOLDS 


(March 1960) 
Get the FACTS today - In Nebraska and lowa 
from John Blair, or Than Any Other Single 


; M i ! A MEREDITH STATION 
Bill Wiseman ed um Affiliated with Better Homes & Gardens 
and Successful Farming Magazines 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


G7 Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 
SM ery a of SM Es a) 7 ending CONTROLS 
1/62 1/62 


METRO AREA County 
House- 


Total %, of holds ; 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous. S.A. Rank Capita 


NEBRASKA 
Standard Areas 


LINCOLN Lancaster 


8 


OMAHA 
Pottawattamie, 
lowa 
Dougias 
Sarpy 


Total Above Areas 


State Tota! 


18/882 8 


Gone DAKOTA 
sndard Ar 
FARG 0- MOORHEAD 
Clays, Minn. 
Cass 


Potential Ar 
GRAND FORKS-EAST GRAND FORKS . : 148 018 
Polk, Minn. : d ’ 56.328 
Grand Forks Wa . 91 690 


Total Above Areas. ...... . . 351 . 467 


State Total . ° ? 010,475 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


; i Areas 
SIOUX FALLS Minnehaha 


Potential Area 


RAPID CITY Pennington 


Total Above Areas 103 


State Total . 3382 90 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES—Pages 151-169 


Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 


OTHER REGIONS 


New England States 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont .... .96-108 


Middle Atlantic States 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania . 


East North Central States 


Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin pvubeees .... 116-142 


West North Central States 


lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. .142-151 


Maryland 
North Carolina 


South Carolina 


Virginia 


East South Central States 


Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Tennessee 


West South Central States 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. .171-178 


Mountain States 


Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. . .178-181 


Pacific States 
California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington. . 184-202 


COPYRIGHT 


Copyright Notice and Rights to Further Reproduction. The exclusive estimates 
of population, Effective Buying Income, retail sales, buying power and other indexes 
are fully protected by copyright. 


Permission to reproduce these “Marketing on the Move” data in printed form, in whole 


or in part, may be granted only through written request to SALES MANAGEMENT, INc. 
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7 “ WE “ 4 
: O EKLY CUME 


IMPORTANT TO PEOPLE 


Eddie Gallaher.Lewis Martin.Bob Dalton .Arthur Godfrey .Art Linkletter.Bob Kelly. 
Jaime Bragg Jim Meyers.Ted Miller.Hal Stepler.Bing Crosby .Rosemary Clooney. 
WTOP News.CBS News .Garry Moore .Roger Mudd.Sports Time.In Person.Lowell 
Thomas .World Tonight .University of Maryland Football .Redskins Football. Triple 
Crown Races .Washington Senator Baseball .Drew Pearson .Dialogue on the Arts. 
Church of the Air.Capitol Cloakroom .E Ider Michaux .Salt Lake Tabernacle .Johnny 
Dollar. Howard K. Smith.Suspense .Metropolitan Opera.New York Philharmonic. 
Edward R. Murrow.City Side .Mitch Miller.Face the Nation.World News Round-up. 


a figure that shows the penetration, ( , 
salesmanship and prestige programming of 
the GIMPORTANT station 


in Washington, D. C. 
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67D Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV. 
Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 

11 62 11/62 JM 1/1/42 
METRO AREA County 3-Year 
Growth) 
Hou se- Net Per Index 


Total %, of holds Dollars %, of House- Yr. End. 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank ‘thous $000 USA. Rank Capita hold | 1/1/62 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 7 064.386 38.27 > . . 110 
New Castle 7 7 841.491 ° , 107) 
Salem, N. J 2 122,895 q ‘ 138) 


Total Above Area 964 386 


State Total 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
senderd Ares 
WASHINGTON 
District of 
Columbia 
Montgomery, 
Md 
Prince Georges, 
Mad 
Arlington, Va 
Fairfax, Va 


Total Above Area 


State Total 
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FORT LAUDERDALE NOW 


THE NATION'S FASTEST GROWING 
STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA! 


B® Population has zoomed to 329,406 as buyers. . 
shown in the 1960 Census for the Fort 
Lauderdale-Hollywood area in Broward and 147% more Fort Lauderdale circulation 
County. This is a 293% increase for the last than any other newspaper.* Fort Lauder- 
10 years! CHECK the FORT LAUDERDALE dale News represented nationally by 
MARKET NOW in this magazine. Get details Ward-Griffith Co., Inc. 

on this prime market and its prosperous 


. and on the newspaper that de- 
livers 50% more Broward County circulation 


nmumncntmeummemmmmmm =F ORT LAUDERDALE NEWS 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV. 
Estimates as of 


D> Estimates, year ending SM Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
1/1/62 1/1/62 1/1/62 
3-Year 3-Year 
Growth Growth 
Net Per index Per index | Buying 
Dollars % of Per House- Yr. End Total bof House- Yr.End.| Power Quality 
$000 U.S.A. Rank Capita hold | 1/1/62 $000 U.S.A. Rank hold 1/1/62] index index 


METRO AREA 


FLORIDA 
Standard Areas 


FORT LAUDERDALE-HOLLYWOOD 
Broward 417.5 2253 65 637,755 .2357 66 2,007 6,484 176 


JACKSONVILLE Duval 448.2 2425 62 745.852 .2008 71 1,660 5,887 108; 


' + 7 ro] 
America’s fastest growing major markelf"17.V 1 
IS COVERED BY COUNTY 
FLORIDA’S LARGEST* EVENING NEWSPAPER 


THE MIAMI NEWS 


“The Best Newspaper Under The Sun” 
*Substantial daily circulation increases have been registered 
in every month of 1960 over the same months of 1959 
Represented by SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER 


ASK FOR A COPY OF THE LATEST MIAMI MARKET FACTS FOLDER WITH CONTINUING DATA 
NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


INTER-OFFICE MEMO 


Date: September 29, 1960 


To: Mr. Andersen 
From: Harold Hamilton 
Subject: 1960 A.B.C. Reports. 


We have finally received all the 1960 ABC Audit Reports 
for the year ending March 31, 1960. We show a Sunday average 
of over 100, 000---103, 218 to be exact. 


In our 5 county area we have 92,820 Sunday while our Jack- 
sonville, Tampa and Miami friends have 18,005 combined. /So we 
Still have 5 to 1 Sunday over their combined total. 


Daily circulation is 105,344. In the same 5 county area, it 
is 95,624 compared to 14,095 for Jacksonville, Miami, Tampa 
competition. 


So our daily is now 6.7 to one against their combined) 
total. 


I also compared the reports to those of 1950. In the 10 year 
period we have held them to a daily gain of 211 while we were 
gaining 54,414. On Sunday they gained 2,030 while we gained 
57,078. 


Orlando Senutinel-Star 


Gateu ay to the Moon — Ask Branha 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 
Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
1/1/62 @ 1/1/62 JM 1/1/62 
METRO AREA 3-Year 3-Year 
Growth Growth] 
House- Net Per Index Per § index | Buying 
Total %, of holds Dollars of Per House- Yr. End Total ~ of House- Yr.End| Power Quality 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous. $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita hold 1/1/62 $000) U.S.A. Rank hold 1/1/62] Index index 


FLORIDA (Cont 
MIAMI... 961.5 5298 26 302.0] 2.043.871 .5751 26 «42,082 6,768 122] 1.705,008 .7478 19 5,646 115) 


ORLANDO 356.8 .1926 76 «112.5 630.713 .1774 79 «61.768 «56.608 144 621,610 2288 68 4,637 130) 


Their Authority Is the Survey 


Wherever and whenever media people talk population, income and sales data, you can be sure 
their authority is the 32-year-old Survey. They know the Survey is reliable, and rely on it. And 
they know too that the people they are talking to—advertisers and advertising agencies—rely 


on the same authority. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Accelerating industrial 
FLORIDA'S and business activity in 
INDUSTRIAL THE 11-COUNTY the WFLA-TV 28-County 
WEST COAST RADIO MARKET Sales Area has rocketed 
THE TAMPA population, incomes and 
ST. PETERSBURG sales to new highs! 
METROPOLITAN This important market 
MARKET includes the Tampa - St 
Petersburg Metropolitan 
area the nation’s 28th 
and Florida's second Retail 
Sales Market - plus 26 
other rich, industrial-agri 
cultural counties 
Get the facts! Send for 
free market brochure to 
day. Address Department 
M, WFLA-TV, P. O. Box 
1410, Tampa 1, Florida 


THE 
PHENOM E NAL 2B-COUNTY TELEVISION 
GROWTH MARKET 


Write today for free 
market brochure 


REPRESENTED MATIOMALLY BY BL 4t8-TY 


Crannet B 


The Survey of Buying Power 


Where Advertisers and Agencies MEET and AGREE 


S$ | 
RLANDO... FLORIDA 
Sm FASTEST GROWING MARKET! 


f ’s stest 
In fact Orlando 1s one of the nations fas 


: ket data 
a he current maf 
; kets! Checkt 
growing mar 


(eS : 3 st buy! 
Ps in this book. You'll agree.- a polation Florida 
s “aap — ne te the Orlandgo- al . : 
me. ‘ “ ctively pene tra E C om 
<I a a use the dominant Cherry a as mali 
— pany stations WDBO-TV and W 


WDBO - WDBO-TV 


ATTS CHANNEL 6 - 100,000 WATTS 
ee Ponte CBS Television Network 
CBS Radio Ne 


Ask Blair! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


? Daytona Beach 


You will sell more now-=- 
and in the future--in a 


POPULATION OF THE 
TAMPA TRIBUNE AND 
THE TAMPA TIMES 24 


 gaientamn frowi ng Market 


In the ten year period, 1950-1960, population in the 
Tampa Tribune-Tampa Times 24-County Sales Area rocketed 
to 1,275,958° — 26.1% of Florida’s total. This represents an 
increase of 549,994 persons — more than the current popula- 
tions of either Atlanta, Kansas City or Denver! 

And the growth continues! The Florida State Develop- 
ment Commission predicts that the West Coast of Florida 
will grow at a faster rate during the sixties than any other 
part of The Sunshine State! 

The Tampa Tribune and The Tampa Times low-cost 
combination offers you a unique opportunity to cash in on 
this growth. 

This aggressive newspaper 
combination delivers 48.1 per cent 
average daily household coverage 
in 24 West Coast and Central Flor- 
ida counties—the biggest one-buy 
newspaper coverage north of 
Miami and south of Jacksonville! 

Write us for more facts, or 
contact your nearest Sawyer- 

Ferguson-Walker office. 


725,964 


° 
° 
N 
So 
o 
@ 


1,275,958 


*1960 U.S. Census 


THE TAMPA TRIBUNE 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


THE TAMPA TIMES 


EVENING 
Represented Nationally by Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES—ADV 


Estimates as of Estimates, year ending @yD> Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
1/1/82 1/1/62 JM 1/1/62 


3-Year 3-Year 

Growth Growth 
House- Per index Per index | Buying 

Total ¥, of holds ; Per House- Yr. End. Total %, of House- Yr.End.| Power Quality 

thous U.S.A. Rank (thous.) U.S.A. Rank Capita hold = 1/1/62 $000 U.S.A. Rank hold 1/1/62] Index index 


METRO AREA County 


FLORIDA « 
Orange 296.6 7 1550 5,781 142] =4478,132 .2087 
Seminole 60.2 y 4,638 163 43,478 .0191 


PENSACOLA 24.8 , F / 119} 264,358 .1160 
Escambia 174.7, . ' ‘ . 116 238.228 .1045 
Santa Rosa 30.1 , ‘ 148 26,130 .0115 


TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG 817.7 7 , 142] 1,268 299 5563 
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Get the facts on TA MM. PA 


FASTEST— GROWING CITY IN AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING STATE 


New, custom-made Market Surveys now available to 
industrialists, manufacturers and plant site engineers. 


Looking for the location for a plant or distribution warehouse? Information 
about Tampa might well solve your problems. At no cost to you Tampa will 
prepare a Mi irket Survey specific: lly keyed to your product The data will be 
accurate, up-to-date; supplied in strictest co nfl nce — and save you time, effort 
and money. . . For Market Survey please request information you desire from S. R 
Timberman, Manager, Committee of 100, Gre iter Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 


Talk about a growing market, take a look at Tampa! 

In 10 years, every economic index has soared to new highs. For example: 
Population ........-+-Up 120.0% Building Permits.......Up 437.0% 
Retail Sales..........-Up 135.0% Bank Clearings........Up 422.0% 


Wholesale Sales.......Up 138.0% B. B. bctsccccesccsccet Pane 
Employment, Non-Agri..Up 60.2% Value Added by Mfg..Up 96.7% 


In five vears. industries have invested more than $75,000,000 in new 
Ii ampa plants established industries have spent more than $99,000,000 in 
expansions. Want more information? For broc hures “Industrial Hub of 
Florida” or “Planned Industrial Areas,” or “Tampa Facts,” write: S. Paine 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA Kelly, Chairman, Committee of 100, Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


ag ety , EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV. 
— ene Estimates, year ending Estimat ar end CONTROL 
SM SM | yy SM i ates, ¥-— ending T s 


METRO AREA : 3-Year 3-Year 
Growth Growth 

House- Net Per Index Per Index 
Total %, of holds Doliars %, of Per House- Yr. End Total ot House- Yr. End. 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank thous.) $c00 USA. Rank Capita hold 1/1/62 $000 USA. Rank hold 1/1/62 


FLORIDA (Cont'd 
Hillsborough 36.6 657, 1851 1,650 Z 717 , 118 
Pinellas 419.1. 2372 2,012 ? ] ‘ 146) 
WEST PALM BEACH. .Paim Beach 242.6 . 1308 


Potential Areas 
DAYTONA BEACH Volusia 


GAINESVILLE Alachua 
LAKELAND Polk 
PANAMA CITY 

SARASOTA 

TALLAHASSEE 

Total Above Areas 


State Total 


GEORGIA 
Standard Areas 
ALBANY Dougherty ‘ ° 037 597 7 85 
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™ 


“MORE JETS THAN EVER 


IN THE 
VARY IN inc vit 


TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG 


Now jetting from the Tampa Bay area 
to New York, Chicago, Miami, and other 
key cities in the U.S.—600 mph DC-8B’s! 
This is but one part of more than 100 
flights daily serving the area, including 
helicopter commuter schedules to nearby 
Florida cities. 


Reminder: This rich Jet-Age market is 
dominated by WTVT, the station on the 


ae ee STATION ON THE MOVE 


SHARE OF AUDIENCE 
(49.1%) | LATEST ARB 9:00 A.M. - MIDNIGHT WTVT 
r——— CHECK THE TOP 50 SHOWS! 
ARB NIELSEN Channel 13 


WTVT 42 WTVT 39 TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 


Station B 7 Station B ll 


Station C 1 Station C 0 THE WKY TELEVISION SYSTEM, INC 


A.R.B., Tampa-St. Petersburg Metro Area, WKY-TV/WKY-RADIO «¢ Oklahoma City 

August, 1960, 4-week summary. Represented by the Katz Agency 

N.S.1., Tampa-St. Petersburg Metro Area, 
August, 1960. 
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easy as 
pumpkin pie! 


It's really that easy to reach more than 85% of Baltimore families (1.5 
million people) because they live within a 15-mile radius from the heart 
of downtown, roughly the ABC city zone 


Furthermore, an estimated 92% of the Baltimore market total retail 
sales are transacted in this same compact area, making it America’s 13th 
largest market 


You reach this unusually compact market best with the Sunpapers. More 
than 88% of our daily circulation (77% of it home delivered) and more 
than 82% of our Sunday circulation (80% of it home delivered) is in 
Baltimore's concentrated, highly productive city zone 


The Baltimore Sunpapers 


ABC 3/31 /60: 


Combined Morning and Evening 415,095 — Sunday 320,877 


National Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc.— New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott — Chicago, Detroit 


METRO AREA 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 


AUGUSTA 


COLUMBUS 


MACON 


SAVANNAH 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


@7D Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


County 


Clayton 
Cobb 
De Kalb 
Fulton 


Gwinnett 


Richmond 
Aiken 


Russell, Ala 
Chattahoochee 
Muscogee 


Bibb 
Houston 
Chatham 


Total Above Areas 


State Total 


MARYLAND 
Mandard Area 
BALTIMORE 


160 


POPULATION 


Estimates as of 
1/1 62 


Total 
thous 


ewe-oeeovwevn & 


4 


U.S.A. Rank 


24 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES 


SALES ADV 


Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
JM 1162 LSM | 1/1/62 


3-Year 
Growth 

Per Index 
House- Yr. End 


U.S.A. Rank Capita hold 1/1/62 


24 


eBaaeaanve e2nan~ 
a--<-WNwWwn enw & 


9403 
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“T close my fist 


on Atlanta and 
I capture the whole 


great Southeast”’ 


Gen. Wm. Tecumseh Sherman 


NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


In making this statement the general likened 
Atlanta to a point in the palm of his hand. Out- 
stretched fingers represented supply routes of the 
Southeast. We relate the incident because, in effect, 
the same strategy applies for a successful sales 
attack on this region today. 

With its million people, its better than a billion 
dollars retail sales—in its role as industrial, com- 
mercial and distribution center of the Southeast— 
Atlanta wields a tremendous sales influence on the 
entire market. 

Concentrate your major advertising on Atlanta 
through the South’s largest newspapers and make 
an impact that is felt throughout all Georgia and 
the entire Southeast. ¢ Circulation 462,993 daily, 
511,131 Sunday. Represented by Kelly-Smith. 


Che Atlanta Zournal 


Covers Dixie Like the Dew 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


The South’s Standard Newspaper 


Mack Truck Chooses Hagerstown 


Mack Trucks, Inc., has selected Hagerstown, Maryland as the site tor 
its new engine and transmission plant. Construction of the one million 
sq. ft. building has started; plant operation is scheduled for October, 
1961, with a planned, initial employment of 2,000 persons. The weekly 
payroll will add considerable volume to the $370 million buying in 
come* in Hagerstown 5-County Trading Zone. The economical way to 
reach this big, growing market is with the Herald-Mail! Write for com 


plete market details 


“Soles Managemen Hhe Herald-Mail 


1960 Survey of Buying Power 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
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7D Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES yy 
Estimates as of Estimates. year ending Estimates. year ending co OLS 
wie vee vee 


3-Year 

Growth 
House- Net Per Per index | Buying 

Total % of hold « Dollars % of Per Total of House- Yr.End| Power Quality 

thous.’ U.S.A. Rank ‘thous $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita $000 USA. Rank hold 1/1/62] Index jindex 


METRO AREA County 


MARYLAND | 
Anne Arunde! 231 1183 e18 13 
Baltimore 1,437 7 7842 939 7 m1 
Carroll 53 ; 0213 AN ? 118) 
Howard 38 : 0173 579 131 


Potential Area 
CUMBERLAND Allegany 


HAGERSTOWN Washington 
Total Above Areas 

State Total 

NORTH CAROLINA 

AOHEVALE Buncombe 
CHARLOTTE Mecklenburg 


DURHAM Durham 


Metro Area Buying Power Maps 


Special Buying Power Maps are now being prepared for all major metropolitan areas. These 


maps pinpoint concentrations of buying power according to the various residential areas, by 


indicating the location of high, low and middle income groups. They are now available for about 


i5 major metro areas, and will be available for the top 50 areas by the Spring of 1961, and will 


incorporate all official changes in the definitions of metro areas. See insert opposite page 96 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Our Regional Research Facilities 
Can Give You: 


. Information on statistical source ma- any market for both consumer and in- 
terial, public and private. dustrial products, new and old. 


. Back data and forecasts on economic . Current estimates and forecasts of 
trends for specific markets. the volume of business in your in- 

. Help in setting sales quotas. dustry. 

. Help in ironing out weak spots in . Forecasts of company sales. 


distribution. . Information on where to locate new 
. Information on the location of good retail outlets. 


markets (and bad). 10. Information on where to locate new 
. Information on the characteristics of manufacturing facilities. 


As specialists in all regional aspects of market research, of which the 
data published in the Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 
represent a single though important by-product, Market Statistics, Inc. 
is in a position to supply quick answers to a variety of questions bearing 
on the basic problems of distribution. If you want to know where to 
locate a new outlet, or where to pick a new distributor, or whether to 
hire or fire salesmen for Area A as opposed to Area B, we may already 
have the answers, or will be able to help you get them. 


In addition, we have successfully integrated the use of SURVEY OF BUYING 
POWER data with field surveys to 


. Determine your total potential mar- 6. Improve product design and pack- 
ket and how to reach it. aging. 


eS a a a a . Determine comparative prices, profit 
Geet gals tn tateh eadleit margins and turn-over studies. 


. Analyze causes for business decline. 
. Conduct sales and dealer studies to 

improve external and internal sales 
. Determine consumer brand knowl- set-up. 


edge, brand loyalty and brand . Conduct new product studies. 
switching. i] 


. Determine the characteristics and lo- 
cation of your market. 


. Conduct motivational research stud- 

oe a ies to determine consumer attitudes. 
tudes toward your and competitors’ 12. Conduct probability sampling to de- 
products. termine consumer attitudes. 


In short, the complete range of market research problems can now be tapped with the facilities of 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


Research Consultants to Sales Management 


630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.——- YUkon 6-8557 
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Greenshboro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MARKETS 


in The Top 20 In Total Retail Sales 


Greensboro, fertile with diversified industry, is 
the market with a knack for making sales grow. 
Of the top 20 markets of the NEW South, Greens- 
boro ranks 18th in total retail sales—closely follow- 
ing Richmond, Norfolk-Portsmouth; and exceeding 
Shreveport, Mobile and other prominent markets. Exclu- 
sively cultivating this lush market for you is the Greens- 
boro News & Record—the only medium with dominant cover- Greensboro—In the Top 20 
age in the Greensboro Market and selling influence in over half Retail Markets of the South 


Lge 5 and in the Top 100 of the 
of North Carolina. Over 100,000 circulation; over 400,000 readers. Nation 


Write on company letterhead for “1960 Major U. S. Markets Analysis” Brochure of all 300 Metropolitan Markets. 


Greensboro News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc 
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Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES “~s ADV. 
Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending c ROLS 
1/1/62 1/1/62 JM 1/1/62 


METRO AREA County 3-Year 


Growth 
House- Net Per Per index | Buying 

Total % of holds Dollars % of Per House- Total % of House- Yr.End| Power Quality 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank ‘thous $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita hold $000 U.S.A. Rank held 1/1/62] Index index 


NORTH CAROLINA | 

GREENSBORO-HIGH POINT 
Guilford 

RALEIGH Wake 


WINSTON-SALEM Forsyth 


reas 


BURLINGTON Alamance 
FAYETTEVILLE Cumberland 
GASTONIA Gaston 
ROCKY MOUNT 
Edgecombe 
Nash 


WILMINGTON New Hanover 


Total Above Areas ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 2,112, 


Th 


State Total ' . . . 4,539,977 ‘ 1 


¢ 
3 


78 
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SOUTH HILL 


BURLINGTON 


® 
DURHAM 


e 
CHAPEL HILL 


RALEIGH 


s 
SANFORD 


& 
FAYETTEVILLE 


HOW TO PINPOINT 
A MAJOR MARKET 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh-Durham’s WRAL-TV is the station that can really sell your story in this vital area market. Full 


power channel 5, with a radius of almost 100 miles, takes your message to 2 million working, playing, 
buying North Carolinians spending upwards of two and one half billion dollars annually. They look to 
WRAL-TV, their capital city station for news, sports, entertainment and enlightenment. WRAL-TV is 
many things to many people ... why not let it work for you. Call your H-R representative for the latest 
ARB coverage study, see how WRAL dominates the Raleigh-Durham market. 


NBC AFFILIATE -~-—— ABC FEATURES ——— TOP TALENT 


Ww R A L TV 


Represented by: . 
wm@ BHR Television Inc. Raleigh, N. C. 
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GATEWAY TO 
THE HEART 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 


The 257,961 people who make WIS 

Television’s home market the state's 
' 

largest metropolitan area (and a clos 


second in the tevo Carolinas after a 
38.1° increase in the 1960 Census 
give Channel 10 their major time 
and attention, not to say devotion 
This adds up to a 78.5 share of 


audience, says ARB (March 1960 
And throughout South Carolina, 


WIS-Television’s 1526-foot tower, 
tallest in the South, delivers more of 


“ 


the state, more than any 


ther station. In short, South Caro- 


lina’s mayor selling force is 


television 


SL UMBIA + BOUTH CAROLINA NBC/ ABC 
a station of 
THE BROADCASTING COMPANY 
OF THE SOUTH 
WI1S.- Television, A 
Channel 10, Columbia, 5.€ 4 ‘ 
WIS Radio, <BhC5 > 
560, Columbia, 5. ‘ « 
wsPa- TV, | 


Channel 12, Montgomery, Ala 
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METRO AREA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Standard Areas 
CHARLESTON Chartleston 


COLUMBIA 


Lexington 
Richiand 


GREENVILLE Greenville 


Potential Areas 
SPARTANBURG 


Spartanburg 


Total Above Areas 


State Total 


VIRGINIA 

Standard Areaa 

LYNCHBURG 
Amherst 
Campbell 


NEWPORT NEWS-HAMPTON 
Newport News 
York 


NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 
Norfolk 


Princess Anne 


RICHMOND 


ROANOKE 


Potential Areas 
IBRISTOL-JOHNSON CITY- 
KINGSPORT 


Carter, Tenn. 


1 Included in Tennessee area totals only 


166 


POPULATION 


E s of 
TD 2 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


suena ae ending 


Net 
Dollars %, of Per 
$000 U.S.A. Rank Capita 


RETAIL SALES 
Estimates. year ending 
1/1/82 


3-Year 
Growth 
Per index | Buying 
House- Yr. End.| Power y 
hold §=61/1/62] Index | Index 


SALES ADV. 
CONTROLS 


1280 82 
0156 69 
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Daily eG? 


— 


FASTEST GI GROWING 


METRO MARKET B ETWEEN 
AND FLOR 
MARY LAN 1960 Census 


223, 


-Walker 
Represented by Sav ver-Ferquson Walk 
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POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ry 
Estimates as of Cotmaten, 4 ending Estimates, year ending CONTROL 
JM 1/1/62 JM 1/62 BY) = 1/1/62 
METRO AREA 3-Year 
Growth 
| House- Net | Per Index 
Total | of holds Doliars %, of Per House- Yr. End. ; . 
thous | U.S.A. Rank ‘thous $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita hold 1/1/62] ( U.S.A. Rank hold Vv A /@2 
VIRGINIA (Cond 
Sullivan, Tenn. 118.5 .0640 ¢ 163,239 «. 1,546 6,817 119) 147,210' . 
Washington, 
Tenn 0363 7 0.520 . 1,345 ‘ 67,197, . 
Washington 0296 Fe 1,255 62,505 . 


DANVILLE Pittsyivania 7 0563 147,107... 1,410 86,177, . 
PETERSBURG-HOPEWELL 0591 ? 184,702 . 1,688 97,982. 
Dinwiddie -0321 00,805 =. 1,530 ; 65,242 . 
Prince George 0270 93,807, . 1,876 32,740 . 


Total Above Areas 8080 3,204,003 . 1,903 7, 2,004,947 


State Total 4,071.6 2.1976 : 41 7.130.318 2.0066 1,751 . 4,268,197 


Sales Management's 
COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP 


Includes Alaska and Hawaii—also Canadian Markets 


Differences in retail sales volume shown by variations in county color shadings 


All metropolitan areas clearly defined . . . 1750 cities with retail sales of $20 million or more 
. counties indicated whose family sales exceed U.S. average. 


PRICE: $4.50 single copy; $3.50 each for two or more; $3.00 each for five or more 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV. 


Estimates as of Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
1 2 JM 11/62 


METRO AREA County 


Buying 
Total %, of Ye. Power 
thous.) | U.S.A. . S.A. Capita | USA. /V Index 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Standard Areas 


CHARLESTON Kanawha 


HUNTING TON-ASHLAND 
Boyd 
Lawrence 
Cabell 
Wayne 
STEUBENVILLE-WEIRTON 
Jefferson, Ohio 
Brooke 
Hancock 


= 
oO 


S8eceissea: 


WHEELING 
Belmont, Ohio 
Marshall 
Ohio 


euneraenao-aewarnvnanae 
eo@ee ON = NON FS — & Ww 
enwewewneuw- eweae 


Potential Areas 
CLARKSBURG 
PARKERSBURG 
Tota! Above Areas 
State Total 
ALABAMA 
Standard Area 
BIRMINGHAM Jefferson 
GADSDEN Etowah 
HUNTSVILLE Madison 
MOBILE Mobile 
MONTGOMERY Montgomery 
TUSCALOOSA Tuscaloosa 
Potential Areas 
ANNISTON Calhoun 
FLORENCE-SHEFFIELD-TUSCUMBIA- 
MUSCLE SHOALS 
Colbert 


Lauderdale 


Total Above Areas 


State Total 
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CS ee Tennessee . 


Kentucky............ 170 Mississippi 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE CHARLESTON MARKET HAS 
Blue Chip Industries 


Fortune MAGAZINE some years ago 

referred to Charleston’s Great 
Kanawha Valley as the “Ruhr of 
the U. S. Chemical Industry.” 

Fortune again in August did West 
Virginia and the Great Kanawha 
Valley a great favor, of course un- 
knowingly, when they published 
“The Fortune Directory.” Their 
Directory lists “The 500 Largest 
Industrial Corporations’ in the 
United States ranked by sales. 

Out of this most impressive list 
the Great Kanawha Valley was the 
home site for a plant or production 
facility for 13 of these huge corpo- 
rations. (See Roster on the right. 

Three more of industrial 
giants have one or more operations 
within the Primary Market as cov 
ered by the Charleston newspapers 

At bottom of Roster.) 

In fact “The Fortune Directory” 
did the entire state of West Vir- 
ginia a great service. 

Of these 500 titans of industry 
the state can lay legitimate claim 
to being the site of a plant or pro- 
duction facility for 46. The list was 
carefully checked with the West 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity 
Commission as well as with the 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce. 

No claim was laid to any of these 
corporations on the basis of a branch 
sales office or a distribution point. 
The sole criteria for selection was 
whether or not production of the 
corporations’ goods or services took 
place within the borders of the state 
and West Virginians were employed 
in the process, 


these 


WEST VIRGINIA’S 


‘The Charleston ’ 


Roster 


E. I. duPont deNemours & Co. 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Columbia Southern Chem. Corp.) 
Owens Illinois Glass Co. 


Food Machinery & Chemical 
Westvaco-Chlor-Alkali 
(Ohio Apex) 


Libbey Owens Ford Glass 


Celanese Chemical Co. 


Mason County 
American Viscose Company 
Pure Oil Company 
Diamond Alkali Co. 


Gulf Oil Company 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals Co 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Koppers Company 


Island Creek Coal Company 


PAYROLL DATA—A complete Roster of Industry 
in the Great Kanawha Valley listing the number 
employed and paydays is available upon signed 
letterhead request. Please write: William E 
Grose, Manager of Marketing, Newspaper Agency 
Corp., Charleston 30, W. Va 


Gazette 


Represented Nationally by JOH NGON, KENT, GAVIN & SINDING, 
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‘Charleston 
BailyMail 


P2inter’s INK in its “Advertis- 
Guide to Marketing for 
1961” published in September gave 
Charleston high evaluation in deal- 
ing with “Markets Across Amer- 
ica.”” Here is an excerpt: 

“Nowhere in the United States 
has there been more rapid growth 
of giant chemical and metallurgical 
complexes than in this state (West 
Virginia) and particularly in the 
Charleston area. Few areas can 
rival its facilities for boiling, dis- 
tilling, and transforming molecules 
of carbons and transmuting them 
into textiles, sprays, fibers, fuels, 
jellies, powders and all the chemical 
achievements common to commerce 
today.” 

Several of the plants of these 
giants of industry are pictured and 
their activities briefly described in 
a folder now available upon request. 
Mightiest plant of all at present is 
Union Carbide Corporation. 

After the first part of the folder 
had been engraved and gone to the 
printer, Carbide announced still an- 
other expansion. 

Another huge laboratory will be 
built at its Technical Center. A five 
story structure, it will cover a gross 
area of 130,000 square feet, and 
house 94 technical offices and 107 
laboratories. Completion is sched- 
uled for 1962. Overall employment 
at Carbide’s South Charleston and 
Institute plants now exceeds 8,000 
and is growing constantly. 
thanks to Fortune 
Magazine ana to Printer’s Ink for 
these detached observations on the 
industrial standing of West Vir- 
ginia and Charleston’s Great Kana- 
wha Valley. 


ers’ 


So we say 


LARGEST NEWSPAPERS COVER WEST VIRGINIA’'S NO 


(GAZETTE MAIL, 


Publishers: Newspaper Agency Corp., Charleston 30, W. Va. 


INC 
169 


NASHVILLE @2=c2= 


Nashville, capital of Tennessee and largest city in the rich 

Middle Division, has the highest Quality Index of any , 

Metro area in the state . . . $4,745 per household in Retail main | You just can't do a complete 
Sales; $538 better than the U.S. average (SM Estimates, : j selling job in this market 
1961). These newspapers reach 9 out of 10 homes in \ \ | without the Nashville news 
Nashville; 7 out of 10 in the 38-county Retail Trading Zone. — 


MIO-STATE GAINS NEW PLANT re 
Evening Morning @ Sunday E N N 7 S s c f 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION, Agent 
Represented Nationally by THE BRANHAM CO. 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES— ADV 


Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
JM 1/1/82 @D 1/1/62 1/1/42 


METRO AREA 3-Year 
| Growth 

Per Index 
Per Total % of House- Yr. End, 
| U.S.A. Rank) Capita j $000 USA. Rank held | 1/1/62 


KENTUCKY 

Standard Areas 

1HUNTINGTON-ASHLAND 
Boyd 
Lawrence, Ohio! 
Cabell, W. Va 
Wayne, W. Va. 

LEXINGTON Fayette 


LOUISVILLE 


Potential Areas 
OWENSBORO 


PADUCAH 

Total Above Areas 
State Total 
MISSISSIPPI 
Standard Area 
JACKSON 


Potential Areas 
BILOXI-GULFPORT Harrison ‘ , 199,027 


GREENVILLE Washington. 80.2 .0433 . 88 998 
MERIDIAN Lauderdale 67.8 .0366 ° 87 , 363 


Total Above Areas 472.8 .2563 606,066 —(. , " ‘ ‘ 85 


State Total 2,185.4. 1.1797 2,474,422 . ° 684, , . 68 


1 Included in West Virginia area totals only. © SM, 1960. 
170 SALES MANAGEMENT 


Jack's beanstalk was just a “sprout” 
compared to how MEMPHIS is growing! 


It's a fact that MEMPHIS is one of the growingest cities 
in the nation.’ Our national population rank rose from 26th (396,000) 
in 1950 to 22nd (491,710) in 1960. 


In the 1949-1959 period MEMPHIS growth has 
outdistanced the population growth on a two-to-one basis or better. 


econom 


LOOK AT 
THE 
PROOF: 


City of Memphis Population 491,710 UP 
Memphis Metro (Shelby Co.) Population 617,773 UP 
Memphis Bank Debits 

Effective Buying Income (Shelby Co.) 


24.2% 
28.5% 
TA6% 
82.5% 
pI 


ve 


‘¢ an all nat na 


£] MEMPH S ai 


And 


hedules 
ember when you use MEMPH 


TO res =) 
ic 
rem 1D 


res 


narket. 


us coverage of 75 addi 
000 mor rosnpect< b ' ! 
JOO more prospects buy every day! 


Buy MEMPHIS—B 


onal coun 


UU 


uy MEMPHIS NEWSPAPERS! 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


MEMPHIS 
PRESS-SCIMITAR 


SCRIPPS HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan. 


, 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION 
Estimates as of 
1/1/62 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
D> Estimates, year ending 
1/1/62 
Growth 


Per Index 
House- Yr. End. 
hold | 1/1/62 


METRO AREA 


County 3-Year 


| Flouse- 


Total | holds 
Rank thou 


thous.) 


% of 
USA 


Per 


8 U.S.A. Rank Capita 


TENNESSEE 
Standard Areas 


CHATTANOOGA 


| 


KNOXVILLE 
Anderson 
Blount 
Knox 


MEMPHIS Shelby 


NASHVILLE Davidson 

Potential Areas 

BRISTOL-JOHNSON CITY- 

KINGSPORT 
Carter 
Sullivan 
Washington 
Washington, 
Va 


Total Above Areas 


State Total 
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RETAIL SALES 
Estimates, year ending 
aM 1/1/82 


3-Year 


Growth 


Per Index 
House- Yr. End 
hold | 1/1/62 


Total 


of 
$000) U.S.A. Rank 


2,410,831 1.0574 


3,635,335 1.5944 


SALES—ADV. 
CONTROLS 


Buying 
Power | Quality 
index | index 


Arkansas 


Oklahoma 


OTHER REGIONS 


New England States 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts 


New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 


Middle Atlantic States 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 


East North Central States 


INinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 


Wisconsin 


West North Central States 


lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota 


96-108 


108-115 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES—Pages 171-178 


South Atlantic States 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 


East South Central States 


Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 


Tennessee 


Mountain States 


116-142 


142-151 


Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 


Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 


Pacific States 


California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington 


151-169 


178-181 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962-(Cont'd) 


67) Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION 
Estimates as of 

1/1/62 
METRO AREA 


House- 
%, of holds 
U.S.A. Rank ‘thous 


Total 
thous 


ARKANSAS 
FORT SMITH Sebastian 


LITTLE ROCK-NORTH LITTLE 


ROCK Pulaski 249.6 .13047 108 


172 


Net 


Dollars 


120,125 


437 866 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


Estimates, year ending 
M 1/1/62 


3- Year 
Growth 
Per index 
Heuse- Yr. End 
hold 1/1/62 


RETAIL SALES 


Ae Estimates, year ending 
M 1/1/62 


3-Year 

Growth 

Per index 

House- Yr. End. 
hold 1/1/62 


Per 


of 
U.S.A. Rank Capita Rank 


0338 «46278 «#641,788 6,424 118 104.415 .0458 247 


. 1232 


1156 «1,754 5,838 115 


SALES ADV 
CONTROLS 


Buying 
Power Quasjity 
index index 


1319 98 


© SM, 1960 
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Baton Rouge, Lo. 
is the 4th market x 
in the Gull South! * Get together men 


all teams agree Baton Rouge as a market 
ranks just below Ft. Worth-Dallas, Houston and New Orleans 
It's the 4th largest market in the Gulf South-an area made up 
of the states of Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi. The Baton 
Rouge market, with a population of 1,561,000 and retail sales 
of $1,285,000,000.00, is served completely by television 
station WBRZ. Baton Rouge is truly too BIG a market to be 


overlooked on any list 


Call your Hollingbery man. 


WBRZ Gu 2— 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


NBC 


) POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES--ADV 


Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS. 
JM 1/1/82 1/1/62 GD 1/1/62 


METRO AREA County 


Buying 
Total %, of ! j Per -End; Total % of .) Power Quality 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank A. Rank Capita hold ay $000 U.S.A. f index index 
ARKANSAS (Contd 


TEXARKANA 0.5 241 d 283 -281 4,390 112,620 
Miller 31.1 ; 318 «44,605 44.020 
Bowie, Tex. 8.4 7 .261 4,280 68 600 


Total Above Areas 407.3 . 654 5,611 546 584 


State Total , 762.0 7 ‘ .302 4,685 


LOUISIANA 
Standard Areas 
BATON ROUGE 
Rouge 


LAKE CHARLES Calcasieu 


MONROE-WEST MONROE 
Ouachita ‘ } . 119,127 


NEW ORLEANS ‘ 633, ° 7 131,211 


SHREVEPORT 
Bossier 
Caddo 


Potential Areas 
ALEXANDRIA Rapides 


LAFAYETTE Lafayette 


Total Above Areas 


State Total 


OKLAHOMA 
Standard Areas 
LAWTON Comanche ‘ 23.5 
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THIS IS TULSA ... 


GROWING FASTER THAN LOS ANGELES! 


TULSA—one of the 50 
largest cities in America 

59th largest metro- 
politan area . Effective 
Buying Income of $772.- 
182,000 and it’s all 
covered like a blanket by 


The Tulsa World and +4ly% 


Tulsa Tribune (which re] ATLANTA 
carry more advertising OKLA.LITY#31% +47%, 


than any other newspaper 
in Oklahoma) 


RATE OF CHANGE 


Ten fastest-growing 
cities, 1950-'60 Y 


Five largest cities: TULSA WORLD 
Growth since ‘50 a at 


— 


Decrease since ‘50 MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Co., Offices in Principal U S.A. Cities 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 


Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
11 62 11/62 11 62 


METRO AREA 3-Year 


Growth 
House- Per Per Index 

Tota! of holds . Per House- Total of House- Yr. End. 
U.S.A. Rank thous ‘ Rank Capita hold $000 USA. Rank held 1 1 62 
OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY ? 7 58 976 333 53 
Canadian ! 642 595 

Cleveland 12 / 683 718 

Oklahoma 7 338 


ENID 
Total Above Area 


State Total 


TEXAS 


tandar 4 rene 
ABILENE 28.2 1 ‘ ° ? ‘ 7 0884 
Jones , , ‘ . 0093 

Taylor 2 . : . . 0601 

| 

AMARILLO ‘ , ‘ . , : .1007 


Potter 2 . ‘ . ; ; y 0798 
| 
Randall ; 7 ‘ : 0209) 


© SM, 1960 
MANAGEMENT 


STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA 


Oklahoma City NOW 502,707 


METRO AREA INCREASED 
The Oklahoma City standord metro Obie Times 
politan statistical area now consists 
of three counties: Oklchoma, Cleve 
land, Canadian. The 1960 prelimi 
nary population count for the area A , 
is 502,707—an increase of 28.1% oo | ’ % of siete 


rete! soles 


over 1950 Cover ? 4% 


$1 BILLION WHOLESALE MKT. 
The Oklahomo City market climbed 
into the magic billion-dollar closs 
in the decode between 1948 and 
1958, according to the U. S. De 
portment of Commerce's Census of 
Business. The 1958 wholesale vol- 
ume of $1,112,972,000 is esti 
mated to be $1! ‘4 billion in 1960 


the 
Population 1,557,216 
Oklahoma 


Households 473,437 334,456 

Market Retail Soles, Toto! $1,610,083,000 $1, 168,659,000 
and it’s res on $ 383,410,000 $ 273,784,000 $137,343,000 
ee $ 305,927,000 $ 224,278,000 $112,380,000 
EFFECTIVE Gas Service Stations $ 140,159,000 $ 95,315,000 $ 46,758,000 
COVERAGE Drug Stores $ 58,138,000 $ 43,334,000 $ 23,534,000 


OKLAHOMAN TIMES of % of 


OKLAHOMAN ttn enett oi — 


OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES 266,407 56.4% 226,612 67.8% 172,285 100.0% 
AND TIMES THE SUNDAY OKLAHOMAN 227,468 48.1% 183,726 54.9% 122,270 75.6% 


ewrees SODS Consemer Meorter Dete 7! 5 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 


polly 75,085 Up 5.027 THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


Combined 


264 el 3 
ae ee OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


wo 
Compere? * 


Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Company Represented by The Katz Agency 
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Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


METRO AREA County 


TEXAS (Cont'd 

AUSTIN Travis 

BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR 
Jefterson 
Orange 


BROWNSVILLE-HARLINGEN- 
McALLEN 


Cameron 


CORPUS CHRIST! Nueces 


DALLAS 
Collin 
Dallas 
Denton 
Ellis 
EL PASO El Paso 


FORT WORTH 
Johnson 
Tarrant 
GALVESTON 


Galveston 


HOUSTON Harris 
LAREDO Webb 
LUBBOCK Lubbock 
MIDLAND Midland 
ODESSA Ector 

SAN ANGELO Tom Green 


SAN ANTONIO Bexar 


TTEXARKANA 
Miller, Ark 
Bowie 


TYLER Smith 
WACO McLennan 
WICHITA FALLS 


Archer 
Wichita 


POPULATION 
1/1/62 


Rank 


Estimates as of 


House- 
holds 
thous. 


92. 
74 
18 


N 
Dot 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
Estimates, year ending 
1/1/62 


et Per 
lars % of Per 
U.S.A. Rank Capita hold 


-1020 131 «1,643 


91 777 
836 
“7 


3-Year 
Growth 
| index 


House- Yr. End. 


1/1/62 


RETAIL SALES 


epee y —¥ ending 


SALES ADV. 
CONTROLS 


Buying 


.| Power Quality 


index index 


1076 


1644 
. 1380 
0284 


COPYRIGHT 


Copyright Notice and Rights to Further Reproduction. The exclusive estimates 


of population, Effective Buying Income, retail sales, buying power and other indexes 


are fully protected by copyright. 


Permission to reproduce these “Marketing on the Move’ data in printed form, in whole 


or in part, may be granted only through written request to SALEs MANAGEMENT, INC. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Some advertising is 15 times more effective, sometimes, than 
other advertising. 


And why? 


Because the combination of *POWER QUOTIENT and 
FPROXIMITY ZONE develops {RISING $ALES 


A radio commercial sandwiched in with fifteen station call- 


letter mentions, 15 frenzied sounds, plus a varied assortment 
of other commercials and fast-paced chatter has a low power 
quotient — your message has to fight the station for attention. 


A radio commercial placed in the proper PROXIMITY ZONE, 
i.e. the time of day where the listener is most conscious of the 
product, is far more effective than commercials haphazardly 
scheduled with no regard for the listeners wants of fhe 


moment 


POWER QUOTIENT” is the advertising energy generated by 


SPARKS a commercial boosted by its surroundings. 


t A quiet radio concept with a thoughtful traffic 
yy staff may offer you 15 times as much effec- 


tiveness. 


= 


Why not make an on-the-spot check of Station 
WBAP in Fort Worth-Dallas when you place 
your next radio schedule? 


RADIO REFINED 


WHERE MUSIC DOES THE TALKING 


hd 


QUALITY RADIO 
GROUP 


WHERE TALK BECOMES PLEASANT CONVERSATION 


bart 


P-G-W FOR FIRST WITH FINE MUSIC 
WBAP AM-FM-TV FOR THE DISCRIMINATING PATRON 


Radio Services of Carter Publications, Inc., 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Amon Carter, founder 
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METRO AREA 


Potential Areas 


LONGVIEW 


Tota! Above Areas 


State Total 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


@7D Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION 
JM Estimates as of 
1/1/62 
County 


Net 
Total Dollars 
$000 


thous. 


% of 
U.S.A. 


nt'd 
120,985 
157 030 
6,547.2 3.5337 


1,895. 7/11 826 057 


9,935.3 5.3630 


2, 830.5116 430,441 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


JM 


RETAIL SALES 
Estimates, year ending 
1/1/62 
3-Year 
Growth 
Per Index 
House- Yr. End 
hold §=1/1/62 


Per 
%, of Per 
U.S.A. Rank Capita 


Total 
$000 


= of 
U.S.A. Rank held 


114,921 
90 548 0397 


8.535.630 3.7437 


12,179.777 5.3421 


Estimates, year ending 
BY 1162 


3-Year 
Growth) 
Index 


House- Yr. End. 


SALES — ADV 
CONTROLS 


Power Qual 
Index ~aay 


MOUNTAIN STATES—Pages 178-181 


Arizona 179 


180 
180 
180 


OTHER REGIONS 


New England States 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 


New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. .96-108 


Middle Atlantic States 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 108-115 


East North Central States 


Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 


Wisconsin 116-142 


West North Central States 


lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 


Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 142-151 


Nevada 
New Mexico 


ees wa 
Wyoming. 


South Aflartic States 


Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 


East South Central States 


Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Tennessee 


West South Central States 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 


Pacific States 


California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington 


151-169 


171-178 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TUCSON _., 93rd Metro Area 


(284,700 Sales Management Estimate, 1/1/62) 


T U C SO N ae 54th Corporate City 


(210,016 U. S. Census, April 1960) 


TUCSON .. . 10th City in the Western States, 3rd in the Mountain States . . . an important major city media point 
for support of your marketing and sales operations. TUCSON . . . compact, isolated, easy-to-cover with no effec- 
tive over-lap from Phoenix media. TUCSON . . . reasonable TV rates get a big job 


done for little budget. YOU'LL LIKE THE ARIZONA SALES BOOST YOU GET ON KVOA-TYV 


TUCGON’S ..... NBC-TV ... . . Channel 4 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES— ADV 


Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
JM 1/1/62 @ 1/1/62 @D 1/1/62 
METRO AREA 3-Year 3-Year 
Growth Growth 
House- Net Per Index Per Index | Buying 
Total + of hoids Dollars %, of Per House- Yr. End. Total %, of House- Yr.End.| Power Quality 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous. $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita hold 1/1/62 $000 U.S.A. Rank hold 1/1/62] index index 


ARIZONA 
Standard Areas 
PHOENIX 3043 35 211.9) 5.956 


TUCSON 7 1837 93 86.5) 6 036 121 


Total Above Areas 5480 238.4 5.979 


State Tota! 7500 304 9) 5,876 123 


Sales Management's 
COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP 


Includes Alaska and Hawaii— also Canadian Markets 


Differences in retail sales volume shown by variations in county color shadings 


All metropolitan areas clearly defined . . . 1750 cities with retail sales of $20 million or more 
. counties indicated whose family sales exceed U.S. average. 


PRICE: $4.50 single copy; $3.50 each for two or more; $3.00 each for five or more 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


Missoula, Montana... . 
AN EXCEPTIONAL 


SMALL MARKET 
BONUS BUY 


* 60,300 TV HOMES in Western Montana 
* MI SOUL Selected as one of Sales Management's 
36 Best Markets for September 


KMSO-TV services Seven cities of Missoula, Butte, Anaconda, 
* COVERAGE Deer Lodge, Helena, Hamilton G Kalispell in 13 Western 
Montana counties 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 


Estimates as of Estimates, year endi Estimates. year ending CONTROLS 
JM 1/1/62 JM 1/1 /@2 ” JM 1/1/82 


METRO AREA County 3-Year 
, Growthy 
House- Net Per index 
Total %, of holds Dotiars é of House- Yr. End. 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank (thous $000 U.S.A. Rank Capita hold =| 1/1/62 
COLORADO 
Mandard Areas 


COLORADO SPRINGS. EI Paso 
DENVER 
Adams 
Arapahoe 
Boulder 
Denver 
Jefferson 
PUEBLO Pueblo 
Tota! Above Areas 


State Total 


Total Above Area 
State Total 
MONTANA 
Standard Area 
BILLINGS Yellow stone 
GREAT FALLS Cascade 
Potential Area 
BUTTE-ANACONDA 
Deer Lodge 


Silver Bow 


Total Above Areas 


State Total 


Summary of Projected Data for All States and Region, Page 92 
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bigger than 
San Diego 


cut as | BIG. .at low cost 


|. : . Me 0 NT : WA | SKYLINE NETWORK puts 90,600* nighttime TV homes 
— wv eo? 


in your pocket every quarter—hour Sunday Through 


HELENA 9 . Saturday.....over 32,000 more than the highest rated 


mu Vv \ ae station in San Diego — at 22% less cost per thousand. 
BUTTE @ - With one buy, one billing, SKYLINE delivers the com— 
F, : : bined Idaho—Montana TV market reachable only through 


“) SHAYLINE NETWORK 


| 0. A "s o. | AN Non—competitive coverage — No duplication. CBS — ABC. One of the best spot 
Contact Mel Wright of Skyline Advertiser Sales — Box 2191, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


meV? buys in the country. 
ux a 
Twin ‘PALS 
BOOSTERS ? Representatives — Hollingbery & Art Moore. 
* ARB average November, 1959 
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ARB confirms 156,812 TV sets in KGGM-TV coverage area. 


KGGM.TV is situated in the hub of the dynamic Southwest .. . America's 
fastest growing region! KGGM-TV operates with maximum power allowed by 
F.C.C., 89.1 KW, ERF, from the highest! antenna site in the nation. KGGM-TV 
is now equipped with an Ampex Video Tape Recorder and carries 71% hours 
of CBS network shows each week in black and white and COLOR! Contact any 
Branham Co. office or drop us a line today 


YKGGM-TV 2.2138 


HIGHEST ANTENNA SITE IN THE NATION (10,800 FT.) ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 
Es — ae of , Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 

JM 1/1/62 BY 1/1/62 
METRO AREA County 3-Year 3-Year 
Growth Growth 
House- Per Index Per index 
holds 5 Per House- Yr. End Total % of House- Yr. End. 
thous . Rank Capita hold 1/1/62 $000 USA. Rank hold 1/1/62 
NEVADA 
Standard Area 
LAS VEGAS 


RENO 

Total Above Areas 

State Total 

NEW MEXICO 

Standard Area 

ALBUQUERQUE Bernalillo 
Total Above Area 

State Total 

UTAH 


tandard Areas 


OGDEN 


PROVO-OREM 


THE CiTyY THAT DOESN'T EAT? 


Mr. Marketer are you one of the advertisers that doesn’t believe Albuquerque eats? Then, recheck 
your Sales Management figures! These major chains—Piggly Wiggly, Safeway and Furr’s—do their 
grocery and drug buying and warehousing in either E] Paso or Lubbock. The product is then ship- 
ped to Albuquerque for ultimate consumption. Many purchases are credited then to these towns in- 
stead of Albuquerque, and a disproportionate advertising weight is thrown into Lubbock and El Paso! 
Don’t you make this mistake! Channel 7, exclusive ABC network for all northern New Mexico and 
southern Colorado, covers more homes (ARB) than any Lubbock or El Paso TV station! Channel 
7 has been No. 1 from 6:00 PM to midnight for two years (ARB) 
and is getting even stronger in 60-61 with ABC! Put your dol- 
lars where the consumers are... on... 

P. S. Albuquerque is now the 5éth largest city in the U. S. 


OAT-TV 


Represented by Avery-Knodel 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


GY Vas 4. 1 Li Yon Geant 
. rae th the Sobbous 


The 100% 


y POSTER TEST 


Cities U.S.A. 


* A BON U S of Metinnall fenclralton atl 


focal rates ty ‘ RPactl« ©& s-) 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962-(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES—ADV. 


Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
JM ees GD “ee GD ves Tee 
METRO AREA 


bHouse- Buying 
Total %, of holds rs . Total % ot ; Power | Quality 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank ‘thous Capita $000) | U.S.A.| Rank! hold | 1/1/62 Index index 
UTAH (Cont'd 
SALT LAKE CITY Sat Lake 1.845 540,052 .2369 67, 4,569 113 


Total Above Areas 2 0.2) 1.113.480 785.984, .3447) 4,362 
State Tota! 7 D 257.5) 1,558,916 1,082,211. 4,203 120 


WYOMING 

Potent a Areas 

CASPER Natrona 
CHEYENNE Laramie 


Total Above Areas 


State Tota! 
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PACIFIC STATES—Pages 184-202 


California 


Hawaii 


OTHER REGIONS 


New England States South Atlantic States 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 96-108 Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 151-169 


Middle Atlantic States 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 


East South Central States 


Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 


Tennessee 


East North Central States 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West South Central States 


Wisconsin Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. .171-178 


West North Central States Mountain States 


lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana 


Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. . 142-151 Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 178-181 
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LOOK A LITTLE CLOSER 


AT THE TOP 10 MARKETS 


The nation’s SECOND MARKET 
... the Los Angeles- Long Beach 


Metropolitan Area 
needs special scrutiny. 


Sometimes, for policy or budget reasons, 
your advertising is limited to a selection of media 
in the top 10 markets. In most of them the newspapers 
in the largest city give adequate coverage. In the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan Area, it’s different. 


This is why: Los Angeles daily newspapers do not cove: 
the important Long Beach “half’’. Not a single one of them covers 
even 1 out of 11 Long Beach City Zone homes. 
In fact, all of them combined (disregarding possible duplication) 
reach less than 1 out of 4 Long Beach homes. BUT 
THE LONG BEACH INDEPENDENT, PRESS-TELEGRAM 
REACHES ALMOST 7 OUT OF 10 HOMES 
in this city zone of over half million people... 
an impressive segment of the entire Metropolitan Area. 


THE RIDDER-JOHNS MAN WOULD LIKE 
TO DISCUSS DETAILS WITH YOU. 


MORNING EVENING 


Sources: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power ‘ 
Audit Bureau of circulations report E v " 
a> uke see A 31, 1960 ( Independent 1 C35 ~ clegram 


SUNDAY 


Long Beach, California — The International City 


ET ee ee Now over one-half million population 
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Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES—ADV. 


Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
JM 1/1/62 BY. 1/1/62 GD 1/1/82 


METRO AREA County 3-Year 


Growth) 

House- et Per = index | Buying 
Total %, of holds % of Per ’ | Total % of House- Yr. End.| Power ) ay 
thous.) U.S.A. | Rank (thous. U.S.A. Rank Capita $000 U.S.A. Rank hold | 1/1/62 i{Index | index 


CALIFORNIA 


‘ 


BAKERSFIELD Kern : 597.485 . 1681 84 «62,029 6,828 454 451 1993 7% 6,194 


FRESNO Fresno 71.7 113.4] «715,544 .2013 74 «61,925 46,310 120) 600.087 .2632 63 5,292 


LOS ANGELES-LONG BEACH 7,175.8! 3.8731 22,406 .8]16, 566.937 4.6617 2 2.309 6.883 118,10, 678.353) 4.6836 2 4,437 


Sales Management's Up-to-Date 


1960 COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP OF THE 50 UNITED STATES 


Includes Alaska and Hawaii (also Canadian Markets) 


. All Metropolitan County Areas clearly defined. 


County names . . . for all U. S$. Counties . . . most legible of all 
the many outline maps we have seen. 


. Differences in retail sales volume indicated by 7 different County 
color shadings 6 "a 


Shows 


for counties with $500 million or more. 


at a glance — for counties with $250 million to $500 million. 


; tos wi ‘li 1m AIF 
comparative for counties with $100 million to $250 million. 


for counties with $50 million to $100 million. 
Retail Sales Strength for counties with $25 million to $50 million. 


of every county for counties with $10 million to $25 million 


for counties under $10 million. 


oa Sa 

. 1750 cities with retail sales of $20 million or more. 

- in & colors 5. City populations indicated—(as of January 1, 1960). 

}. Special blown-up projections of all congested small-county areas, 
with county lines and names clearly indicated. 


; Special markings indicate counties whose family sales éxceed 
family average. 


PRICE: $4.50 a single copy; $3.50 each for two or more copies; $3.00 for five or more 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ES are your cup of tea. 


IT CAN PAY YOU WELL TO REMEMBER THESE... 


1, Los Angeles County, second largest and and you get a total of 64%! 
wealthiest in America is, at the very least, A : 
_ - were S mer - The 4 Los Angeles Metropolitan newspapers 
a 3 METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER BUY. are comprised of two mornings and two 
2. Why? In New York (and its 5 boroughs) evenings. And, in each field, one 3 the 
the one LARGEST newspaper gives 53% re 0 leader . . . in circulation and 
coverage. In Cleveland, the one largest gives setae 
60% coverage. The same “one newspaper 5. In the evening field, the leader is the Herald - 
dominance” applies in Chicago, Detroit, Express! 
mp Pittsburgh, St. Louis and ee 
Sapien * Los Angeles county market, remember . . 
<3, But, in Los Angeles, it takes.a minimum of the only way to get maximum coverage at 
three metropolitan newspapers to get 50% minimum cost .. . is to include the Herald - 
coverage, Add a fourth (the second evening) Express. 


P.S.:—Want additional facts? Latest duplication information? Contact 
your nearest Moloney, Regan & Schmitt man, or, write: Robert 
Simon, General Advertising Manager, Box 2416 Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


Los Angeles Represented Nationally by 
Evening Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc 


“Largest Evening Newspaper in Western America” 


FACT FILE ON A $216,940,000* MARKET 


by only one daily. Here’s the coverage picture. 


Thriving, metropolitan Santa Rosa covered adequately 


SANTA ROSA PRESS DEMOCRAT - 91%” 


S. F. EXAMINER - 14%" 
aaa 
S. F. CHRONICLE - 12%" 


S.F. NEWS-CALL BULLETIN - 118” 
2 ae 


> ABC Audit - 9/30/59 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 7/10/60 


To cover this “TOP 200” 
METROPOLITAN COUNTY MARKET 
you need 


THE 
PRESS 
DEMOCRAT 


SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 
nationally represented by 
WARD -GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962-(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION 


METRO AREA 


CALIFORNIA (Cont'd 
Los Angetes 
Orange 


SACRAMENTO Sacramento 


SAN BERNARDINO-RIVERS!DE- 
ONTARIO 

Riverside 

San Bernardino} 


174.6 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES 


stimates, year ending 
1/1/82 


9.556.430 4.1915 
1,121,923) .4821 


823,490, .3612 


1,141,788) .5007 
457.979 .2008 
683,850' .2908 


CANADA’S KEY MARKETS 


Are Included on SALES MANAGEMENT's Retail Sales Map 


Metropolitan County Areas clearly defined. 
County names most legible we've seen. 


Shows 

comparative 

Retail Sales Strengths 
on 27” x 41” sheet 


in 8 colors 


Differences in retail sales volume indicated by 7 different county 
color shadings . . . 

— for counties with $500 million or more 

— for counties with $250 million to $500 million. 

— for counties with $100 million to $250 million. 

— for counties with $50 million to $100 million. 

— for counties with $25 million to $50 million. 

— for counties with $10 million to $25 million. 

— for counties with under $10 million. 


Special blown-up projections of all congested areas. 


Special markings indicate counties in which family sales exceed 
Canadan family average. 


$4.50 a single copy; $3.50 each for two or more copies; $3.00 each for five or more. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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— — —— ee 7 a or eT: Se baal dla ewer weet a YY ve oy eee SF FDS LDS 


In Los Angeles, the nation’s second largest market, Home Magazine,which is distributed 


with The Los Angeles Sunday Times, carries your advertising into more homes 
than any radio program, than the average nighttime network television program, 
than any magazine and, of course, than any other newspaper. That’s why your 
advertising dollars belong in The Los Angeles Times Home Magazine. Sunday, 913,042. 


REPRESENTEC BY RESMER & WOODWARD «+ NEW YORK HICAG DETROIT ATLANTA LOS ANGELES SAN FRAN sco 
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BURGERMEISTER GOT 
MORE FROM CHANNEL 


In the words of Burgie’s advertising manager, Les Mullins, “As always, a sizable 
portion of our television budget in Southern California is on KRCA. The reason 
it’s there is that we’re interested in results’ Results are what advertisers get on 
KRCA... advertisers like Aleoa Wrap, M.J.B. Coffee, Alka-Seltzer, Lever Brothers, 
and many others. They know that the added benefit of KRCA’s Key Value Merchan- 
dising program gives them concentrated promotion where it pays off, at the store 
level—in many, many stores. Yes, in Los Angeles, you get more from Channel 4. 


KRCA LOS ANGELES/ NBC OWNED/ CALL YOUR Parad SPOT SALES REPRESENTATIVE FOR FULL DETAILS 


POP! GOES THE POPULATION. By January 1 
1962, the San Diego Metropolitan Area will have 
a population of 1,115,200.° That's the Sales Man- 
agement forecast. (Revised preliminary reports 
from the Census Bureau place the 1960 popula 
tion at 1,000,856 — an increase of 79.7 since 
1950.) Sales Management also predicts that the 
San Diego market will have a net effective buying 
income of $2,448, 148,000 and annual! retail! sales 
of $1,475,481,000 

Today—and tomorrow—San Diego's sure-fire ad 
vertising media are the two metropolitan dailies 


Che San Diego Union | FVENING TRIBUNE 


A 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962-(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV. 
Estimates as of c Estimates, year ending CONT 
1/1/62 ‘ 1/1/62 fot 
METRO AREA County | | | 
House- Net | | | Buying 
Total %, of holds | Dollars | & of | Total % of | ; Power 
thous.) | U.S.A. | Rank (thous.) $000, U.S.A. | Rank| Capita held | 1/1/62 $000 U.S.A. | Rank held Index 


CALIFORNIA (Cont'd 
SAN DIEGO San Diego 1,115.2 .6019, 21, 329.2) 2,448,148 .6888 21) 2, 7,437 1,475,481| .6471 24) 4,482) 


SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND 2,798.7 1.5106 7, 910.2] 6,975,400 1.9627 J 7,664 , , ‘ 7 
Alameda 897.0 .4841 295.8] 2,092,606 .5888 , 7,074 
Cortra Costa 420.7 .2271 123.0) 912,907 .2569 ; 7,422 


The Big, Big Headaches Ahead —— Page 15 
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OAKLAND... 


TRIBUNE 
‘ TOWER 


cy 4 . 


Be 
A Br | 


Northern California's BIGGEST Market! 
@ FIRST in total population (1,291,816) 
@ FIRST in Automotive Sales ($297,049,000) 


Sources: 1960 U.S. Census 


Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 1960 


...and the facts PROVE 
that only ONE newspaper 
really covers this market 


... the TRIBUNE! 


Oakland Tribune Household Coverage: 
CITY ZONE 71.7% Daily, 75.9% Sunday 
SUBURBAN 44.3% Daily, 51.4% Sunday 


Oakland. 20 Tribune 


The greater East Bay (Oakland) area is an entirely NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: C 


separcte market from the West Bay (San Francisco) SUNDAY COMICS: Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc 
crea with different local editorial interests. 


Largest Home Delivered Circulation in Northern California! 
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NEW uwerropoutan area GROWING 


TWICE As Fast As CALIFORNIA! 
THREE TIMES As Fast As Los Angeles County! 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIF. in the first 7 months of 1960 set the pace 


in new building for All Southern California . . . beat its own all-time high 
1959 construction record by over $7 million. 


ONE... ONLY ONE NEWSPAPER 
COVERS ALL VENTURA COUNTY 


VENTURA COUNTY Siar-Free Press 


Metrepolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES-ADV. 
, CONTROLS 


METRO AREA County 


CALIFORNIA (Cont 


Marin 

San Francisco. 
San Mateo 
Solano 


CANADA’S KEY MARKETS 
Are Included on SALES MANAGEMENT's Retail Sales Map 


Metropolitan County Areas clearly defined. 
County names most legible we've seen. 


Differences in retail sales volume indicated by 7 different county 
color shadings . . . 


Shows 


— for counties with $500 million or more 
comparative for counties with $250 million to $500 million. 
for counties with $100 million to $250 million. 
for counties with $50 million to $100 million. 
on 27” x 41” sheet - for counties with $25 million to $50 million. 
for counties with $10 million to $25 million. 


- for counties with under $10 million. 


Retail Sales Strengths 


in 8 colors 


Special blown-up projections of all congested areas. 


Special markings indicate counties in which family sales exceed 
Canadan family average. 


$4.50 a single copy; $3.50 each for two or more copies; $3.00 each for five or more. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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; 
¢ 
9 
4 
4 
6 
. 


adie! a inland Valley. Inland is the nation’s richest income 
7 pryoueee 4 nei $3 atten — producing agricultural market and a mushrooming 


h industrial complex. 

© Greater automotive soles an cock of 21 tates And inland Valley families read and respond to 

@ Net or by San Francisco and their own newspapers — Bee newspapers. Coast- 
128 SRS AONE side papers make no impression here. Your ad 

Look close up at the California Coast Range. See belongs in the Bees. 


how it separates the ocean shore cities from the Data source: Sales Management’s 1959 copyrighted survey 


M°SCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ... O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O’Mare & Ormsbee for details, 
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newspaper 


Eugexe Opegor .. . A NEW STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA 


Eugene, Oregon was designated a standard metropolitan area, one of 21 new ones, 
in 1960 


50,169 people live in Eugene, 18,373 in Springfield (3 miles away), 160,742 in 
Lane County and many thousands more in adjacent counties. The Eugene Register-Guard’s 
circulation coverage of this area is outstanding. 


This is the biggest market between Portland and San Francisco. And, if you have 
things to sell, you will want to check the impressive figures on family income, effective 


buying power, retail, food, automotive and other sales. 


This able, willing-to-buy, metropolitan market cannot be covered by any outside 
Proof? Ask the man from Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co 


Enacne Kegister-Guara Daily and Sunday . . . with complete color facilities. 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962-(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


METRO AREA 


CALIFORNIA Cont d 


SAN JOSE 
SANTA BARBARA 
STOCKTON 


Potential Areas 
MODESTO 


SANTA ROSA 
VENTURA-OXNARD 
Total Above Areas 
State Total 

HAWAII 

Standard Area 
HONOLULU 

Total Above Area 
State Total 
OREGON 
Standard Arens 
EUGENE 


County 


Santa Clara 


Santa Barbara 


San Joaquin 


POPULATION 


JM Estimates as of 


1/1/62 


House-| 
Total %, of holds 
thous.) U.S.A. Rank thous. 


74.2, .4071 32) 232.1 
184.4 0905 14! 9.7 


253.1 .1366 79.9 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
Estimates. 4 ending 
1 


289 508 

298 492 

441 083 
34,016,043 9.5715 


37 ,258, 215 10.4836 


316,315 


RETAIL SALES 


Total % of House- Yr. End. 
$000. USA. Rank held 1/1/82 


1,063,995 .4623 31 
208.642 1270 


338.00) (1488 


205,568 8.1165 
223.041 .088! 
236,623 +.1033 
1,739,608 9.5347 


003 016 10.5278 


“7,711. .2183 
407,711, .2183 


All Survey of Buying 
cards, as well as IBM 


Power data are available on IBM cards at nominal cost. These 
listings of data in the Survey, regrouped according to your sales 


territories, may be obtained from Market Statistics, Inc., 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., Phone YUkon 6-8557. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


al. 
Explosive! 
xpiosive! 


*Explosive / Market-on-the-Move / That’s Metropolitan San Jose / Up-and- 
Coming Billion Dollar Market / and here’s proof: / 1962 population projec- 
tion—754,200, a 23% two-year gain / 1961 Retail Sales, $1,053,995—up 
23% / EBI up 30% to $1,698,705 in two.years! / and right now San Jose 
has been a SM High-Spot City for the last 24 months! / Remember / you 
Cover San Jose Only With the Mercury and News / Contact us / or your 
Ridder-Johns office / today! 
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Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV. 
JIM Estimates as of JH J a 1 ending 
AL 62 1/62 
METRO AREA County j Bes bers 


Growth 
| | House- Net Per | Index 
Total ‘of | | holds | = » ' | Hevee| Yr. End, 
thous.) USA. “Rank thous.) ) SA. ) 8. ny /1/e2 
OREGON (Cont'd 
PORTLAND 867.0 .4679 2 
Clackamas 121.9 
Multnomah 545.9 
Washington 103.0 | . 
Clark, Wash 96.2 | ' ( : , 1297 


187 639 
168 974 
18, 565 


Total Above Areas 1,561,121 


State Total 2,363,063 1 


WASHINGTON 
Standard Areas 


SEATTLE 123) 


King y ° ° 223.77 . , . 120) 
Snohomish ° . ! ° . ‘ . ’ 145) 


SPOKANE Spokane . ° 644,773 . ° ° al 


Sales Management's Up-to-Date 
COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP OF THE 50 UNITED STATES 


Includes Alaska and Hawaii (also Canadian Markets) 


1. All Metropolitan County Areas clearly defined. 


2. County names .. . for all U. S. Counties . . . most legible of all 
the many outline maps we have seen. 


. Differences in retail sales volume indicated by 7 different County 


Shows color shadings . . . 


— for counties with $500 million or more. 
at a glance 


for counties with $250 million to $500 million 
comparative for counties with $100 million to $250 million 
for counties with $50 million to $100 million 
Retail Sales Strength for counties with $25 million to $50 million 
of every county for counties with $10 million to $25 million 
for counties under $10 million 


27” x 41” 


1750 cities with retail sales of $20 million or more. 

: 5. City populations indicated—(as of January 1, 1960). 

in 8 colors fe 

. Special blown-up projections of all congested small-county areas, 
with county lines and names clearly indicated. 

. Special markings indicate counties whose family sales exceed 
family average. 


PRICE: $4.50 a single copy; $3.50 each for two or more copies; $3.00 for five or more 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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— 


Most Trusted Toiletries Salesman in Seattle 


Seattle’s six county retail trading zone is the booming, 
buying market in the Pacific Northwest—in which 96.3% 
of The Seattle Times’ circulation is concentrated. 


No wonder that during the first eight months of 1960, 
63.1% of Seattle newspaper advertising linage for all 
toiletries appeared in The Seattle Times. 


THESE FIELD PERCENTAGES DEMONSTRATE 
THE SEATTLE TIMES’ OUTSTANDING LEADERSHIP: 


Perfumes and Cosmetics 
Toilet Soaps 


Miscellaneous Toiletries 
(including Dentifrices) 


For sales results—place your schedules in: 


The Sealtle Gim a 


Represented by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New York, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with R 


METRO AREA 


County 


WASHINGTON (Cont'd 
TACOMA Pierce 
dential Areas 


BELLINGHAM Whatcom 


BREMERTON Kitsap 

PASCO-KENNEWICK-RICHLAND 
Benton 
Franklin 

YAKIMA Yakima 


fo.al Above Areas 


State Total 


POPULATION 


@ Estimates as of 
1/1/62 


| House-| 
Total % of | s 
thous.) | U.S.A. | Rank (thous. 


335.2 .1808 881 100.0) 


71.7) . 230, «23.9 


82.0, .044) 262) 26.9) 
1.6. 
65.2) . 


23.4 


148.2). 45.8) 


2,201.4 1.1883 718.6 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
v7) Estimates, year ending 
ais 1/1/82 pit 


2,986.0 1.6116 965.9 


621,717 


7,417) «. 
44,07. 
184,787, . 


128.977. 
4810 Ct. 


jet 
Doliars | 


% of Per 
| U.S.A. | Rank) Capita 


1749) «6-8 Ci=d1,885 6,217 


1,633 
1,757 
2,017 


1.04 
2,076 


224,265 


4,437 683 


5.850.410 1. 


4,097 


| 6,067 


3-Year 
Growth) 


Per | index 
House- Yr. End, 
hold | 1/1/62 


110 


4,913 
5,385 
6, 896 


6.175 


2,987 540 1.3106 


3.875.674 1.7002 


CANADIAN MARKET DATA SECTION 


Starts on Page 202 


CANADIAN METROPOLITAN AREA PROJECTIONS 


Of Population, Income, Sales 


to January 1, 1962 


Pages 206-215 
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The TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE now delivering more than 85,000 daily 


NOVEMBER 


where things are happening to keep 
business good...and make it better! 


The complex and effective electronic 
warning system called SAGE—now op- 
erational at Tacoma’s McChord Field 
AF Base — requires scores of highly 
skilled civilian and Air Force special- 
ists. SAGE means an even higher mil- 
itary expenditure for Tacoma (it now 
runs more than $160 million annually). 


10, 1960 


So, when you’re planning a promotion 
—think twice about Tacoma. First, as 
a separate metropolitan area, vital to 
the total economy of the Puget Sound 
Circle. Second, as a market which can 
not be covered by any outside news- 
papers. Proof? Ask the man from 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. 


What the Canadian Market 
Means to You 


Any guesses on the biggest com- 
mercial transaction of all time? No, it 
wasn't the Louisiana Purchase. That 
was big for its day, but it only 
amounted to a little more than $27 
million. The biggest transaction was 
the 2-way trade between Canada and 
the U.S. for the year 1956, which 
amounted to $6,985 million. 

The record stands in danger of 
being broken, since the 1959 figure 
was $6,959 million. But it is not likely 
to be broken by anybody else. The 
U.S. and Canada, each the best cus- 
tomer of the other, have the world’s 
biggest non-political trading bloc go- 
ing for themselves. 

Of course, there is more to it than 
this. Not only does the U.S. provide 
more than two-thirds of all the im- 
ports into Canada, but subsidiaries 
of the U.S. firms contribute signifi- 
cantly to domestic production in 
Canada and, all in all, the atmosphere 
of doing business in the North Ameri- 
can way hardly changes as one crosses 
the border 
similarity has led 
many people into serious error. There 
is an all-too-common misconception 
that Canada is just a smaller U.S. It is 
true that there is considerable similar- 
ity in the patterns of consumer-goods 
buying in the two countries, but no 
common pattern exists with respect to 
industrial goods, for the simple reason 
that the two economies are struc- 
turally very different. 

Canada specializes in agriculture, 
resource industries and primary manu- 
facture. Proportionally, secondary 
manufacturing and service industries 


are less highly developed here. 
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This outward 


Don’t be fooled by geography proximity; Canada 
is a natural market for U.S. firms, but there are 
large dissimilarities for the exporter to bear in 
mind—not only between the Canadian and Ameri- 
can consumer, but also among different regions 
within Canade ... 


By R. W. D. HANBIDGE 


Director, Marketing Division 


Here are a few things worth re- 
membering: Canadians are a bit more 
phlegmatic—some people call them 
stuffier—than Americans. Because his 
discretionary income is considerably 
lower than that of the average Ameri- 
can, the Canadian is forced to pay 
more attention to the value of his 
dollar, and tends to do considerably 
less impulse buying of items in any 
price range. And the Canadian tends 
to be more critical of, and more resis- 
tant to, the bally-hoo of American 
advertising and the hard-sell tech- 
niques of many American marketers. 

Then, is it worthwhile trying to sell 
to Canada? Of course the answer is 
yes. Canada is not only the greatest 
foreign market in the world for U.S. 
goods, but also one of the most rapidly 
expanding markets. This expansion is 
something which is likely to continue 
at a steady and steep rate for many 
years to come. For this country of 
Canada has many of the advantages 
also enjoyed by the U.S., as well as 
resources badly needed by the U.S. 
and the rest of the free world. Canada 
has stable government, intelligent, en- 
ergetic and technically sophisticated 
workers, production plants and facili- 
ties as modern as any in the world, 
and more than adequate transporta- 
tion and communication facilities. 

These things are going to keep the 
steam behind the Canadian boom for 
many decades to come. Actually, a lot 
of people object to Canada’s pros- 
perity being called a boom. It is cer- 
tainly no boom in the sense of being 
some unsupported, speculative binge 
of spending with nothing substantial 
beneath. The boom or, preferably, the 


Leetham, Simpson itd. 


surge of economic growth, is based on 
wise development of resources that 
will be readily marketable throughout 
the world, and on industrialization 
that is soundly planned to meet the 
needs of Canadians and of export 
markets. 

Like any economic surge, this pros 
perity of the north country has had 
and will continue to have, its ups and 
downs. Nobody expects the fantastic 
economic Canadian growth rate, 
which for several years after the war 
exceeded that of the U.S. on a per 
capita basis by a considerable margin, 
to continue indefinitely at the same 
pace. But the trend will be up. 

This is certainly a market worth the 
effort that may be required for capture 
of your share. 


The Canadian Market Today 
and Tomorrow 


It is hardly necessary to explain to 
any American who has visited Canada 
that the country consists of great areas 
of land with people here and there. 
With an area some 800,000 miles 
larger than that of the U.S., Canada 
has about Yo of the population. Most 
Canadians are strung out along a rela- 
tively narrow belt of thick settlement 
just above the American border. The 
distribution problems and transporta- 
tion costs posed by such a population 
distribution are major ones—actually, 
however, they are more troublesome 
to Canadian producers than to Ameri- 
cans. The fact of the matter is that 
trade in an east-west direction across 
Canada is only maintained by an arti- 
ficial barrier—the tariff 
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You can’t pussyfoot into Canada 


Covering the Canadian market is a big 
job. Cities and towns are spotted over a 
territory as wide as the United States. It 
takes a big, powerful magazine to do it. 


Here is a situation that demands the 
widespread coverage and deep home pene- 
tration of Weekend Magazine and its 
French language edition, Perspectives, 
which do a big job where a big job must 
be done. Weekend Magazine /Perspectives, 
with a circulation of 1,880,000, reaches 
four out of ten of all the homes in Canada 
every week as the weekend rotogravure 


section of 35 leading newspapers. This 
coverage is equal to the combined cover- 
age of Look, Life and Saturday Evening 
Post in the United States. 


This is a volume market—the people 
who buy the homes and the automobiles, 
the life insurance and the soap, the cake 
mixes and the candy bars. These are people 
with a thousand needs and the means to 
satisfy them. 

These 1,880,000 homes can become your 
live, active, responsive sales territory. So 
do the big job the big way—with Weekend 
Magazine/Perspectives. 


Represented by: O'Mara G Ormsbee Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


The biggest single 


Weekend 


MAGAZINE AMD ITS FRENCH LANGUAGE EDITION 


selling force in Canada Perspectives 
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The Gordon Commission on Can- 
ada’s Economic 
pretty well the standard 
forecasts of Canada’s future growth in 
most fields, believes that population 
by 1970 will have increased from the 
present 17.5 million Canadians to a 
level varying from slightly over 21 
million up to a little over 22 million 
By 1980 there will be somewhere from 
24 million to 27 


Prospects, which is 


source of 


5 million Canadians 
upon how many immi 
grants enter the country each vear. 


: 
depending 


All this means that Canadian popu 
lation is likely to grow by some 50% 
between now and 1980. while ac 
cording to United Nation projections 
the population of all North America 
is likely to grow only by about 35%. 
ind the population of the entire world 
is likely to grow by only about 30% 
over that period Population 
growth at a faster rate than the world 
average would tend to provide an in 
market if that 
population were receiving higher per 
capita incomes al 


Sarmne 


creasingly attractive 
me with growth ir 
This also appears likely to 
happen. While population is 


g bv 50% 


numbers 
increas 
the Gordon Commission 
expects that Canada’s national income 
will triple 

Canada is the 


nation of an 


greatest ti iding 
of the major nations of 
the world—on a per capita basis. I 
1959 exported $5 billion 
worth of goods ilmost 15% ot ts 
gross national product At the same 
ime, imports were even higher, more 
than $5.6 billion. While imports and 
exports have tended to decline as a 
percentage of total output over the 
vears, as Canada has become more in 


( anada 


dustrialized, they are still a ver vital 
factor in the Canadian economy. And 
is has been pointed out above the 
U.S. is both the most important sup 
plier of Canadian imports, and th 
best customer for Canadian exports 


The Canadian Consumer 


Canadians are very like Americans 
with one major exception of whicl 
most Americans ars About 
32% of them, living mostly in the 
provinces of Quebec and New 
vick, proudly claim French as their 
native tongue and have a distinctive 
ulture and way of life not found else 
where in North America. But Cana- 
dians—both English and French—drive 
American-model cars though they 
took to European and British models 
earlier 
of these 
of house 5 
mes, and fewer new ones); they wear 
the same clothes (though they tend 
to be slightly conservative 
dressers, and to buy less casual 
clothing 

There is a tremendous spillover of 


aware 


sruns- 


ind drive a higher proportion 
they live in the same kinds 
‘though there are more old 


more 
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Speaking for Canada 


R. W. D. Hanbidge is well qualified 
to discuss the Canadian market. He is 
director of marketing of Leetham, Simp 
son Ltd., one of Canada’s leading man- 
agement consulting firms. Last year, he 
conducted a series of marketing semi 
nars in England and Scotland on the 
subject discussed in this article—how 
to define and sell the Canadian market. 

Before joining Leetham, Simpson, 
Hanbidge spent eight years in various 
sales, marketing and merchandising 
posts with Canadian Industries Ltd. 
Prior to that, he was with Canadian 
Reader's Digest 

Leetham, Simpson, founded in 1948 
by its current president, James W. 
Simpson, has both Canadian and U. S$ 
firms among its clients. 


U.S. television, radio and magazine 
idvertising into Canada. This, to- 
gether with constant exposure to 
American news, entertainment and 
reading matter means that Canadians 
are aware of new trends and new 
products just as quickly as are Amer- 
ican consumers. And, with obvious ex 
ceptions, they are just as likely to 
want the new things. The first excep 
tion stems from the slight but existing 
differences between the two peoples; 
the second, from the fact that the 
with lower per capita in- 
ome, cannot indulge himself in cer 
tain things that the American is able 
to do. Here briefly, are the facts 


Canadian 


Total Pop 


1959 


Total Personal Per Capita 
Income Income 


millions) (billions 


$25.94 
$378.00 


Canada 


$1,487 
$2,134 


This means that the average Can- 
idian family of 3.8 persons would 
have to raise its income by $2,459 per 
year to come up to American stand- 
ards. This extra money per family 
would probably go to buy a good 
many more new television sets, sports 
equipment, party clothes, automatic 
dishwashers and other such things 
which are now sold less readily in 
Canada than below the border 

In many of its characteristics, how 
ever, the Canadian population is re- 
markably like the American. It is, at 
the moment, a slightly younger pop- 
ulation: 7.5% of Canadians are over 
65, as compared to 8.7% of Amer- 
icans: and 12.6% of the Canadian 
population are children under 5, com 
pared with the US. 11.2%. How- 


Canada as in the USS., 
medical science is prolonging the lives 
of the oldsters and their importance 
as a population group is rising steadily 

Rural and urban population per 
centages are also approximately the 
same. Latest U.S. figures (1959) tell 
us that urban households were 64% of 
all households; Canadian figures for a 
few years earlier (1956) state that 
66.6% of the population was urban 
This percentage is increasing, so that 
Canada today is probably some 4% to 
5% more urbanized than the U.S.—a 
statistic that runs against the com- 
monly held idea of Canada as pri- 
marily an agricultural country. Paren 
thetically it should be noted, however, 
that in dollar terms agriculture is more 
important to (¢ anada than to the U.S 

making up about 8.5% of the gross 
national product as against around 
3.6% in the U.S 

Thus, if we are to delve into dif- 
ferences rather than similarities, we 
must take a somewhat different ap 
proach. The most vital information 
that can be given a newcomer about 
the Canadian market is not general 
information—which may lead him to 
some very general misconclusions— 
but regional information, which tells 
him how and what things are sold, 
and why, in the distinctive geographic 
areas of Canada 


ever, in 


Canadian Regions 


It is traditional, and justifiable on 
most grounds, to divide Canada into 
these regions: the Maritimes, or At- 
lantic provinces in the East; the prov- 
ince of Quebec; the province of 
Ontario, the three prairie provinces; 

(Continued on page 213) 
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IN CANADA 
PUT YOUR MONEY 
WHERE YOUR 
MARKET IS... 


IN A SOUTHAM NEWSPAPER 


it’s all here under one cover... all the information you'll need to know to 
WRITE FOR sell each of the bustling Southam cities across Canada! 
FREE Here’s complete market data on these giant portions of 


1960 Canadian buying power... what they earn... what they 
MARKET DATA produce... what they buy. This vital report proves that 
REPORT Southam cities are necessary for effective marketing in 
Canada...and that Southam newspapers reach them best! Every Southam news- 


paper offers colour, too, for extra impact in these important Canadian markets! 


WRITE OUR U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FOR THIS FREE REPORT 
THE OTTAWA CITIZEN 
THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR 
THE NORTH BAY NUGGET til 
THE WINNIPEG TRIBUNE 
THE CALGARY HERALD | NNUAL AEPORI 
THE EOMONTON JOURNAL 


THE MEDICINE HAT NEWS 
THE VANCOUVER PROVINCE 


(Published for Pacific Press Ltd.) 


IN CANADA YOU GET ACTION WHEN YOU ADVERTISE IN 


deITHE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVE: Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.) New York, Detroit, Chicago. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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TODAY'S 


BEST 
SELLER 


IN MONTREAL! 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962 


Summary of Data for All Provinces 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 


PROVINCES CONTROLS 
JM Estimates as of 1/1/62 Estimates, year ending 1/1/62 SM Estimates, year ending | 1/62 
AND 


AREAS | , 3-Yoar 


Buyirg 

Power Quality 
thous.) j / 3000) : id irdes Indes 
Newfoundland 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 
New Brunswick 


£ 
- 


1.6761 65 
3.4319 
5245 
2.0087 
25. 1492 
38.3196 
5.0551 
4.9738 
7.8405 
10.2905 
1331 


Quevec 

Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


e-on &#neoes @ 
“vnN@eeewe@eereoen 
es ewoeeeeqenen * # } 
neeewewwown 


Yukon-Northwest Terr'ty 


Total All Provinces 100.0000 4,532. 26 672.474 . 1 5 , 100.0000 3 100.0 (0 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 


Estimates as of Estimates, year ending Estimates, year ending CONTROLS 
JM 1/1/62 @ 1/1/62 JM 1/1/62 


METRO AREA County 3-Year 

Growth 
House- Per Index Buying 

Total % of holds % of Per | House-Yr.Endj Total %, of - Power Quality 

thous.) Canada Rank (thous Canada Rank Capita hold 1/1/62 $oco Canada Rank hold 1/1/62] Index index 

NEWFOUNDLAND 


ST. JOHN'S Division 1 195.0 1.0561 14 38.7 180,876 .6781 21 e278 «4,556 136 123,633 .6635 y 105 7583 72 


Total Above Areas 195.0 1.0561 38.7 180 876 6781 9278 «44,556 123,633 +. 6835 7683 72 


- —_—- 


Province Total _ 475.4 2.8747 | 94.4] 398,112) 1.4928 4,217, 130] 246,462 1.3825 1.6761 65 
© SM, 1960. 
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HERE ARE INCREASED SALES FOR YOU! 


There are over 175,000 
of us in CAPE BRETON 


(Over 4 Population of Nova Scotia) 
WE EARN—The highest per household income in the Atlantic Provinces. 
WE SPEND—$136,000,000 per year on retail sales. 
WE WORK—Employment at the highest level in many years. 
WE DRIVE—The second largest vehicle registration in the Atlantic 

Provinces. 

Cape Breton Post embraces this thriving market with 
saturation coverage (6 times other Nova Scotia Daily 
in Cape Breton County). 


TO BE EFFECTIVE EVERY NOVA 
SCOTIA CAMPAIGN MUST INCLUDE 


Cape Breton Post 


Ww. L. Edwards G Co. Toronto, Y 25,288 ABC .. . Sept. 30, 1959 
IE. Shannon Chicago, USA 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 
Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION 
Estimates as of 
1/1/62 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


8, endi 
eames) ye ing 


RETAIL SALES 


@D Estimates, year ending 
1/1/62 


3-Year 

Growth 

Per Index 

| House- Yr. End. 
held §=1/1/62 


SALES—ADV 
CONTROLS 
METRO AREA 


House- 
Total < of holds 
thous.) Canada Rank thous. 


Buying 
Power Quality 
index index 


Net 
Dollars 
($000 


« of Total 
Canada Rank Capita 


% ot 
hold Canada , Rank 
NOVA SCOTIA 

HALIFAX Halifax 


SYDNEY-GLACE BAY Cape Breton 


224.8 1.2175 
123.6 


12 50.0} 


205,056 1.1502 
eo 6228. 


116,751) 6549 


12 
154,298 .5785 


19 


108 
107 


1.1219 92 


Total Above Areas 348.4 1.6869 


| 


' 


75.6] 436,807) 1.6462) 5 ; ' ge en ae 


Province Total 733.6, 3.9731 630,823) 3.1486) 631.686 3.5431 


NEW BRUNSWICK no 


MONCTON 
ST. JOHN 


Tota! Above Areas 


Province Total 


be 120) 
| 


116,998 .4386 
114,588 .4296 


231 , 686 - 8682) 


= 


188,190, 1.0612 


601 664) 2.2558 
Quesec Pe | 
CHICOUTIMI-JONQUIERES 
Chicoutimi.....] 155.9) .8443 150,676) 5649) 25 
2,006.1 10.8647 81 3,386,030'12.6049! 2 


o= 


92) 
131! 


966, 5,622 
1,688: 6.514 


80,248, .4501 
2,192,147 12.2958 


MONTREAL... 


ToPs 


IN THE SAGUENAY | 
KINGDOM 7 


cKRS 
RADIO “TELEVISION 


SiR WILFRID LAURIER ST JONQUIERE.P.0.REPS.JS.A HARDY 
ONLY CKRS COVERS THEM ALL: 
LAKE ST.JOHN, JONQUIERE 
KENOGAMI, ARVIDA 
CHICOUTIMI 
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th 
in retail sales MONTREAL 


* Second largest English 


in North America Market in Canada 


«A market sold on and sold 
by its morning newspaper 


2 
8 murnnoneraTivE Ghe WAZ eltte 


99 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Canana’s Best Newsrarenr 
Estasuisnep 1778 
MONTREAL TORONTO 


Allan B. Wilgar George 8S. Willcocks Circulation Now over 121,900 
Advertising Director Ontario Manager 


P.O. Box 6036 85 Richmond St.. West 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES—ADV. 
Estimates as of E CONTROLS 
M 1/1/62 . 1/1/42 Vv 1/1/82 
METRO AREA 


Hou se-' 
Total % of holds 
thous.) Canada Rank (thous. 


QuEBEC 
Chambly 138.0 .7528 32.1 199.291, .7472 
Montreal 1,867.1 10.1119 487.7) 3,186,739 11.9477 
QUEBEC 451.0 2.4426 6 95.5) 621,769 1.9662 
Levis 49.7| .2602 $.9 49.472 .1856 
Quebec 401.3 2.17% 85.6] 472,297 1.7707 


2,192,405 11.8485 
328.904 1.8454 
39,033 .2190 
289.955 1.6264 


OPENS THE DOORS TO MODERN 


Old Quebec 


POPULATION: 425,000 
RADIUS: 25 MILES 


naps: — 
INTERPROVINCAL BROADCAST SALES (TD, 
TROT — MONTREAL ——~ GSA WEE 
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Market Data on request 


Represented in the 
e Montreal Star “==: 
O'Mara and Ormsbee Inc 
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IT’S OFFICIAL! JANUARY Ist 1961... 


LONDON Becomes Second Largest City 


> Suddenly annexation is official 
and London's area becomes more than 45,000 acres, 
; ses making London the 2nd largest city in Ontario 
Se SS eS . 


n terms of land area. 


HERE IS A MARKET ON THE MOVE...A MARKET WITH MONEY 10 SPEND 


But London isn't just big; it's booming! London's $10 million Wellington 
Square-Eaton's project has just opened! Now Simpson's and Woolworth’s announce 
an immediate $2 million expansion! Canada’s leading retailers are investing in a 
sure thing . . . the growth, wealth and stability of London with Western Ontario! 
London, with a population soon to top 150,000, is a stable market with diversified 
industry and able-to-buy citizens. It's the ‘‘capital’’ of an entire rich area and it is 
unaffected by outside metropolitan influences. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE MARKET DATA KIT TODAY .. . GET THE ENTIRE WESTERN ONTARIO STORY AS SOLD BY... 


The London Press 


yw Ontarios Foremest Meunpaper 
CANADA'S PRIME NO. 1 TEST MARKET 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME “— SALES SALES ADV 
es as of » Estimates. year ending ey, year ending 
JM 162 JM ee 


METRO AREA County 


Total %, of % Total ‘of 
thous.) Canada Rank . $000 Canada 


QUEBEC (Con'd 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS-TROIS 
RIVIERES St. Maurice 109.8 .5047 25 14,713 5051 27 , 106.653 .5826 


SHERBROOKE Sherbrooke 83.5 .4622 33 . 105,668 . 3962 70,31 3043 


Total Above Areas 2,806.3 15.1985 . 298.857 16.1173 ‘ 777 343 16. 5782 


Province Total 5. 285.3 28.6244 . 560 629 24.5074 , Z 234 627 23.7623 


ONTARIO 
BRANTFORD Brant 


FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR 
Thunder Bay 106,184 «=. 5086 


GUELPH Wellington 4.9 .4608 81,721 4584 


AAMILTON Hamilton 343.9 1.8625 365.507, 2.0501 


KINGSTON Frontenac 85.3 .4620 71,799 .4027 


KITCHENER Waterloo 188.8 1.0225 181,585 1.0185 


LONDON Middlesex 204.8) 1.1082 253,877 1.4240 


2 SHAWA Ontario 126.9 .6873 ° , . ; ’ 120,512) .6760 
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THE SPECTATOR 


- : 


95.7% BEE=atr 
OF ALL | 
HOUSEHOLDS 
IN 


ONE OF CANADA'S TOP 5 MARKETS* 


That’s because it does the complete selling job. It captivates interest, 
sparks enthusiasm, and gives the reader time to get all the details. 

It’s just plain good business to reach and motivate the 

410 million dollar Metro Hamilton market the most effective way 
possible ... through the pages of THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR. 


ps MONTREAL + TORONTO + VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG +« HAMILTON 


The Hamilton Spectator 


ONE OF THE EIGHT SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS IN CANADA 


UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN TORONTO MONTREAL 
tesmer & Woodward inc (Can. Div ) 34-40 Ludgate Hill The Southam Newspapers The Southam Newspapers 
New York, Detroit, Chicago London, C4 88 University Ave 1070 Bleury St 
San Francisco, Los Angetes, Atlanta England K. L. Bower, Manager J.C. McCague. Manager 
. 
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TOPS IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 
WITH 2.319.932 LINES OF GENERAL 
ADVERTISING FOR THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1960 
THE TELY IS TOPS IN TORONTO,* 
TOPS IN GENERAL GROCERIES 
WITH 658.212 LINES OF GENERAL GROCERIES TOPS IN DEPARTMENT STORES 
ADVERTISING FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF WITH 2.586.325 LINES OF DEPARTMENT 
1960. THE TELY IS TOPS IN TORONTO STORE ADVERTISING FOR THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1960. 
THE J, IS TOPS IN TORONTO.* 


TOPS IN CIRCULATION INCREASE TOPS IN AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISING 
WITH A DAILY INCREASE OF 8.487 WITH 1.073 302 LINES OF AUTOMOTIVE 
THE TELY IS TOPS IN TORONTO.** ADVERTISING FOR THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1960 
THE TELY I'S TOPS IN TOROMTO.* 


Squere Bidg 


c., 342 Madison Ave, New Yor THE TELEGRAM 
burlington Street, London, W.1 DAILY plus WEEKEND 


hase Ave., Miami Beach 40 TORONTO. CANADA 


¥est Roxbury, Mass 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME RETAIL SALES SALES ADV 


Estimates as of a, Estimates, year ending Estimates. year ending CONTROLS 
JM 11/62 MM 1/1/62 11 62 


3-Year 3-Year 
Growth 

Net Per Index Buying 
Total - of Dollars ot Per House- Yr. End. . - Power Quality 
thous.) Canada Rank $000 Canada Rank Capita hold = 1/1/62 Canada Rank index index 


ONTARIO 
OTTAWA 2.4642 Z 727.387 2.7271 1,508 6.723 2 5884 
Hull -6423 135.038 5063 1,139 6,214 ’ 5144 
Carleton 1.8219 562,349 2.2208 1,761 7,197 2.070 


METRO AREA County 


PETERBOROUGH Peterborough 7 4132 4 123,808 .4642 1,623 
ST. CATHERINES Lincoin -7013 20 221 838 
SARNIA Lambton . é 26 189,451 .7103 


SAULT STE. MARIE... Algoma . ° Z 180 ,612 —- 
SUDBURY Sudbury ‘ é 259 704 8737) ’ 113,746 
TIMMINS Cochrane ‘ 2 124 , 808 4679) | t ’ 61,787] ‘ | 
TORONTO York 8 9.5145 5 3,456 027 12.9673 1 soa é 2,482 20413 .9227 
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Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


G7 Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


METRO AREA 


577) 
LP seol 


Total | Got 
ONTARIO (Cont'd 


WINDSOR 278.3 1.5126 


Total Above Areas 4,454.3 24.1237 


Province Total 6,345.2 4.3647 


MANITOBA 
WINNIPEG 


Total Above Areas 


Province Total 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA 46.1, .7858 


SASKATOON 114.0) 6174) 
| _ 


Total Above Areas 268.1 1.4032 


Province Total 020.7 4.9863 


ALBERTA | 
CALGARY 327.3 1.7726) 


EDMONTON 


Total Above Areas 


Province Total 


POPULATION 
Estimates as of 
1/1/62 


(thous.) Canada Rank (thous 


380.7) 2.0818) 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
S Estimates, year ending 
‘ M 1/1/62 


House-' | 
holds % ot | Per 
.) Canada| Rank Capita 


Net 
Doliars 
($000 hold 


" 74.1 478,929 1.7066) 11 1,715 


1,110.8 7 685.971 29.5660 1,770; 7,042 


1, 613.9]10,614 285 39.7955 1, 


2.3308, 


2.3866 


4.7174 


7.7038 


House- Yr. End. 
1/1/62 


6 463 104 


RETAIL SALES 
@> Estimates, year ending 
1/1/62 
3-Year 
| Growth) 
Per Index 
% of House- Yr. End. 
Canada Rank) hold | 1/1/62 


SALES— ADV. 
CONTROLS 


Total 
($000) 


199,613, 1.1196, 14) 2,604 99) 1. 


4,905 760 27.5185 


6 863 519 38.4973 


203,611) 1.1421 


132,869! .7453) 


336 480 1.8874 


001,788) 5.6191) 
| | 
| i 


' 


| 
373,619) 2.0956 


763,619 4.2831 


1,372,923 7.7007 


(Cantinued from page 204) 

and the West Coast—the province of 
British Columbia. Each region has dis- 
tinctive marketing characteristics, and 
though sub-divisions of the regions 
can be made, a good over-all approach 
can be achieved by considering each 
in turn 

The Maritimes—is a region where 
industrialization has lagged, largely 
because of heavy freight costs to major 
markets lack of many mineral 
resources and/or low-cost power. Rep- 
resenting more than 10% of the total 
Canadian population, Maritimers 
spend only 6% of the nation’s total. 
Typically, they are farmers, fisher- 
men, lumbermen, miners, pulp and 
paper or food processing plant 
workers. Their per capita income be- 
ing considerably lower than that of 
most other Canadians, they spend it 
cautiously and have not too much left 
over for luxuries. 

Quebec—It is a mistake to say, 
baldly, that the majority of people in 
Quebec are French-speaking—for it 
can lead to some startlingly false con- 
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and 


10, 


clusions. The truth is this: The mother 
tongue of 75% of Quebec residents is 
French; but a great many of these 
people—most, except those in the more 
isolated rural communities—also speak 
English. Thus a decided influence is 
exerted on most Quebec residents by 
various types of English advertising 
and promotion. 

It is safer to think of the Quebec 
market in terms of the cultural and 
sociological differences of the French- 
Canadian from his English-Canadian 
compatriot, than in terms of his lan- 
guage difference—though the latter is 
not to be neglected. Quebec is a prov- 
ince of large families, deep religious 
influence (virtually all French-Can- 
adians are Roman Catholic), strong 
family life, and devoted maintenance 
of the regional and ethnic culture. All 
these things play an important part 
in the buying pattern of Quebec con- 
sumers. And it must be added that 
French-Canadians are __ traditionally 
thrifty. 

Quebec families tend to spend their 
money on their homes. Although Que- 


bee per capita incomes are not the 
highest in the country, Quebec homes 
are better equipped than the national 
average with such appliances as elec- 
tric washing machines (87% vs. 83%), 
refrigerators (87% vs. 82%) and sew- 
ing machines (73% vs. 67%). In con- 
trast, while 60% of all Canadian 
families own automobiles, only 47% 
of Quebec families own them. 

The Quebec economy has, however, 
been changing rapidly in recent years 
and will continue to change. Indus- 
trialization, urbanization and per cap- 
ita earnings have all been increasing 
rapidly. The typical French-Canadian 
family is no longer a farm or village 
family; more than 70% of the popula- 
tion is now urban, and 37% live in 
the Montreal Metropolitan Area— 
which, with nearly 10% of the total 
population of all Canada, is the largest 
single market for anyone selling con- 
sumer goods in Canada. 

Quebec families still spend more 
than the average Canadian family for 
things that affect family welfare— 
food, fuel, clothing and furniture, But 
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WHAT A MARKET 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


and what a way to reach it! 


Vancouver daily newspapers give you 
almost 100% coverage of the rich, greater 
Vancouver retail trading zone — plus 
top coverage of homes throughout B.C. 


.: Toronto: Manager, R. C. Boyd, Star Bidg., 80 King Street West. 
Montreal: Manager, Milt Benison, 225 Shell Tower Bidg. 


U.S.A.: Cresmmer & Woodward inc., 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atianta 


United Kingdom: D. A. Goodall Ltd 


Che Sun 


= = 


d, respectively for 


anf 8 
Southam Company 1 


(Canadian Div.) New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


, 4 Old Burlington Street, London W.1, England. 


V2833-4 


The Province 


Limited, and the 


Company 
ific Press Limited, Vancouver, 8. C. 


Metropolitan Area Projections to Jan., 1962—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of Population, Income, Sales, with Rankings and Growth Indexes 


POPULATION 


m+ 


| 


METRO AREA 
Total 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER 922.4 4.9956 


VICTORIA 298.4) 1.6161 


Total Above Areas 6.6117 


Province Total 4.1) 9.12 120 


Estimates as of 
1/1/62 


Eat | 
thoes.) Canada | Rank powe) 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


peg Net 
Doltiars 
$000 


% of 
Canada 
} 


3 276.8) 1,634,644 6.1286 
10 9.1) 504,681 1. 


366.9) 2,138,335 #.0208 


| 493.7 2,827,007 10.6024 


RETAIL SALES 
Comnates, V+ ending 


SALES ADV 
Mh 
3-Year 


Growtty 
Index 


Yr. End 
|1/1/82 


increasingly, they have money to 
spend—and are spending it—on many 
other things as well. 

Ontario—is the richest and most 
populous Canadian province, with 
nearly one-third of the country’s pop- 
ulation and very nearly one-half of all 
its manufacturing output. Ontarians 
account for 38% of Canadian retail 
S< ile *s. 

Highly urbanized (76%), the prov- 
ince has 15 centers with population 
of over 50,000. The largest, Toronto, 
has a Metropolitan Area population of 
about 1.4 million. Particularly interest- 
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ing is the fact that population density 
in Ontario is 16.2 persons per square 
mile, while the Canadian average is 
only 4.5 per square mile. Here, more 
than in any other Canadian area, exists 
the mass market for consumer goods. 
In marked contrast to the Quebec 
situation, only 10% of the Ontario 
population speaks French. British 
stock is dominant, though a majority 
of immigrants of recent years, mainly 
from European countries, have settled 
in Ontario urban centers. 
American methods of sales 
marketing promotion can be 


and 


applied 


to the Ontario scene with probably 
less change than anywhere else in 
Canada, and with probably more 
predictably successful results. 

The Prairie Provinces — Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta (going 
from east to west) are quite compar- 
able to the grain-growing states of the 
American prairies which lie just to 
their south. Primarily agricultural 
since their settlement, they have only 
recently begun a relatively rapid in- 
dustrialization based on great reserves 
of oil and natural gas discovered in 
the region about a decade ago. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


-MOVING MARKET NICTORIA 


British Columbia’s busy capital reports millions in 

new construction under way this Fall. Victoria's high 
income, high standard-of-living market matches 

any in Canada for high capita buying power 
$135,000,000* to spend in 1,108 retail outlets. 

You can reach most of Victoria’s 41,500 homes* 


plus suburbia and ‘“‘Up-Island” centers with one medium 
The Daily Colonist and Victoria Daily Times. 


Che Baily Colonist 


MORNINGS ~ TUESDAY TO SUNDAY 


ENVIRONS — closely knit 


City Zone circulation 43,392 / 
52,814 5 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVES: DeClerque-Shannon in New York, Chicago 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco. TORONTO: FP Publications Ltd 


Total Circulation 


60°52 


Hictoria Baily Cimes 
EVENINGS —~ MONDAY TO SATURDAY 


CIRCULATION — top-quality 


ABC Publisher's statement March 31,1960 


Detroit 
320 Bay Street 


*Estimate Provincial Bureau Economics and Statistics 


Agriculture is still of great impor 
tance to all three provinces; a rela- 
tively high proportion of the popula 
tion, ranging from 40% in Manitoba 
to 63% in Saskatchewan, is rural. The 
people of the three provinces are al 
most all English-speaking, though 
many are of European rather than 
British origin. 

Prosperity seems to be moving from 
west to east in this area, following the 
flow of oil and gas development. Al 
berta, so far, has experienced the 
greatest increase in incomes and in- 
dustrialization, with petrochemical in- 
dustries of considerable size and a 
large number of other new manufac- 
turing industries having followed on 
the oil discovery boom. 

Saskatchewan is embarking on ma 
yor irrigation programs to enable 
diversification of the agricultural out 
put, and is also taking active steps to 
encourage new industry. 

Manitoba, formerly the most in- 
dustrialized and urbanized of the 
three, has advanced more slowly, but 
has important new base-metal pro- 
jects, now in the early stages, which 
will add to oil and gas reserves still 
likely to be discovered there to form 
a solid basis for further growth. 

As a consumer market, the area 
presents a picture of relatively pros- 
perous farm families—with the farms 
highly mechanized and the homes 
having a high level of conveniences— 
and growing urban populations with 
growing incomes. 


British Columbia — On Canada’s 


West Coast is a concentration of pop- 
ulation, industry, resources and wealth 
matched only by Ontario and Quebec. 
With a rich economy based principal- 
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ly on lumber, pulp and paper, min- 
erals, oil and gas, British Columbia 
presents one of the most concentrated 
high-income markets in Canada. Sixty 
percent of the province’s 1.5 million 
people live in or around the principal 
city of Vancouver. 

The population is highly urban 
(74%) and has the second highest 
per capita income average in the 
country. However, despite all these 
favorable factors, the British Columbia 
market is not one to be approached 
casually. The province is one of con- 
trasts—heavily populated here, almost 
unpopulated in another spot; with 
people like Seattle residents in one 
city, people more British than Lon- 
doners in another; with a warm and 
sunny climate here, semitropical rain 
forests a few miles away. 


Canadian Markets of the Future 


As to the regions, undoubtedly On- 
tario will continue to be the wealthiest 
and most easily reached market. But 
other parts of the country will come 
up in near-future years. The Maritimes 
will advance through a combination 
of newborn determination to pull 
themselves up by their own boot 
straps, and aid from a concemed 
federal government in resource and 
industrial development. The prairies 
will boom as their oil and gas finds 
increasing markets both in Canada 
and the U.S. Quebec is likely to grow 
at a slightly more rapid economic 
pace than Ontario, because of the 
vastness of her yet-untapped re- 
sources. British Columbia alone is 
likely to grow no more rapidly than 
Ontario, but should continue to be 
prosperous. 

How will all these markets be sup- 


plied? Though there is continuing 
agitation for protection and subsidy 
to encourage Canadian secondary in- 
dustries, Canada will undoubtedly be 
& major importer—and a major ex- 
porter of basic materials such as ores, 
raw metals, wood pulp and newsprint 
-for many years to come. 

The countries selling consumer 
oods to Canada can lock forward, in 
the coming decades, to serving a pop- 
ulation whose real per capita income 
will nearly double—and whose dis- 
eretionary income will be even more 
jtreatly increased. 

Who will these foreign sellers be? 
To judge from past experience, they 
are most likely to be Americans, in 
greater numbers than any other peo- 
ple. But it will be news to some that 
the relative importance of American 
goods in the Canadian market has 
recently been declining. American 
zoods accounted for 75% of all Ca- 
nadian imports in 1955—a percentage 
to which they had slowly and steadily 
climbed, particularly in the years 
since the end of World War II. Then 
after 1955, the tide began almost im- 
perceptibly to ebb. American goods 
made up only 73% of all imports in 
1956; last year they were 68%. 

Part of the answer undoubtedly is 
in the resurgence of Western Europe 
and Japan, and their increasing trad- 
ing strength. But part of the answer, 
too, is in lack of sufficient American 
marketing effort. The Canadian mar- 
ket is well worth selling, but if Amer- 
ican manufacturers are to increase 
their sales to this expanding Canadian 
market, they would be wise to make 
the effort to know the unique aspects 
of the Canadian market in order to 
estimate how best to sell in it. 
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Advertising Checking Bureau 
Akron Beacon Journal . 
Americana Hotel ; 
American Motors Corporation 
American Weekly 

Anderson Newspapers, Inc. 
Atlanta Journal & Constitution 


Baltimore Sunpapers 

Battle Creek Enquirer & News 
Beaver County (Pa.) Times 
Bergen (N.J.) Evening Record 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Bloomington Pantagraph 

Booth (Mich.) Newspapers 


CBS Radio Network 
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CFCF Radio (Montreal) 

CKCV Radio (Quebec) 

CKRS Radio-TV (Jonquieres, Que.) 

Cape Breton (Can.) Post 

Carey Clothing Co., Inc. 

Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail 
Chicago's American 

Chicago Tribune 4th Cover 
Cincinnati Enquirer 135 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 


Delta Airlines 

Denver Chicago Trucking Company 
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Detroit Free Press 

Detroit News 
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Eugene Register-Guard 


Family Circle 

Family Weekly 

Fast Food 
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Fort Lauderdale News 

Fort Wayne Newspapers, Inc. 


Gary Post Tribune 
Good Housekeeping 
Greensboro News-Record 


Grit 


Hagerstown Herald-Mail 

Hamilton Spectator 

Hammond Times 

Jam Handy Organization 2nd Cover 
Schuyler Hopper Company 87 


Ideas Annual (Meredith Pub. Co.) 83 
Indianapolis Star-News ! 


KGGM-TV (Albuquerque) 
KMSO (Missoula) 
KOAT.-TV (Albuquerque) 
KRCA (Los Angeles) 
KVOA-TV (Tucson) 

KVTV (Sioux City) 


Kalamazoo Gazette 


London Free Press 

Long Beach Independent 
Los Angeles Herald Express 
Los Angeles Times 


McClatchy Newspapers 

Market Statistics 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 

Memphis Press Scimitar-Commercial 
Appeal 

Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 

Miami Herald 

Miami News 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This index is provided as an additional service 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions. 


ADVERTISING SALES 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
Randy Brown 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Edward S. Hoffman 


PROMOTION MANAGER 
Richard Ehrlich 


Asst. to Executive Vice-Pres. 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 
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DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Philip L. Patter- 
son, 630 Third Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., YUkon 64800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., As 
sociate Publisher and Western 
General Manager; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Advertising Di- 
rector; Thomas S. Turner, West 
ern Sales Manager; Robert T. 
Coughlin, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill., STate 2-1266; 
Office Mgr., Margaret Schulte. 


Pacific Coast—John W. Pearce, 
Pacific Coast Manager, 3055 
Wilshire Bivd., Suite 204, Los 
Angeles 5, Calif.. DUnkirk 5 
0235; Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Director of Marketing, Western 
Area, 731 E. Figueroa St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif.. WOodiand 2- 
3612. 


Washi , D. C.—Ormond O. 
Black, uthern Manager, Mez- 
zanine, The Willard Hotel, 14th 
St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C., District 
7-6010. 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
Milwaukee Journal 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune 

Moline Dispatch . 

Montreal Gazette 

Montreal Star . , 
Mutual Advertising Agency Network 


Nashville Banner-Tennessean 


New York Herald Tribune ..... 


New York Times, The . , 
Newport News (Va.) Press & Times 
Herald ; 


Oakland Tribune 
Oklahoman & Times 
Owens-Illinois 
Orlando Sentinel-Star 


Pacific Press Limited 

The Packer Corporation . 
Parade Publications 

Peoria Journal Star 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Pittsburgh Press .. 

Portland (Maine) Newspapers 
Providence Journal-Bulletin 


Railway Express Agency 
Reader's Digest 
Rockford Newspapers 
Rock Island Argus 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

Saginaw News i 

San Diego Union-Tribune 

Sen Francisco News-Call Bulletin 

San Jose Mercury & News 

Sanborn Map Co. 

Santa Rosa Press Democrat 

Scripps Howard Newspapers 

Seattle Times 

Skyline Network 

South Bend Tribune 

Southam Newspapers 

Spokane Spokesman-Review & Daily 
Chronicle 

State and Local Farm Papers 

Suburbie Today 

Successful Farming 

Syracuse Newspapers 


Tacoma News Tribune 

Tampa Chamber of Commerce 
Tampa Tribune 

Toledo Blade 

Toronto Telegram 
Transcontinent Television Corp. 
Troy Record Newspapers 
Tulsa World-Tribune 


Ventura Star-Free Press 
Victoria Times-Daily Colonist 


WBAP.TV [Fort Worth) 

WEBNS-TV (Columbus, O.) 

WBRZ (Baton Rouge) 

WCCO.TV (Minneapolis) 

WDBO Radio & TV (Orlando) 

WDZ (Decatur) 

WEFELA-TV (Tampa-St. Petersburgh) 

WGAL (Lancaster) 

WHBF [(Moline-Rock Island) 

WHO.TV [Des Moines) 

WILS (Lansing) 

WILX (Lansing) 

WIS-TV (Columbia, S.C.) 

WJR (Detroit) 

WNEM.TV (Saginaw) 

WOC Radio & TV (Davenport) 

WOW [Omaha) 

WRAL.-TV (Raleigh) 

WREX-TV (Rockford) 

WSBT-TV (South Bend) 

WSPD Radio (Toledo) 

WTOP (Washington, D.C.) 

WTVT (Tampa) 
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Weekend Magazine 203 
Westchester Newspapers i 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company 10 
Worcester Telegram & Gazette . 106 
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Canadian Club comes packaged for Christmas giving — 
at no extra cost—in a variety of multi-colored, embossed 
foil wraps, topped with ribbon and hand-tied bow. 

It's “The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 


* an ad a n Cl ub 6 YEARS OLD + 90.4 PROOF + IMPORTED BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC. 


Imported in bottle from Canada DETROIT, MICHIGAN * BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 
rs 


To learn what they buy, where they buy...and 
how to sell them more—ask the CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


the Chicago Trib 


more than just the largest circulation 


gest market 
cery product dvertisers 
in and put into action a successful 
we have on tap the most compre 
narket facts and consumer research 
n this market ou name it; chances are 
s of shopping centers, studies of 
tomers and special reports on literally 
swers to the most essential question: What 
lly buy’, you need look no farther than 
igo Tribune Consumer Panel 
in its 13th year, the Panel numbers some 700 
selected families who record over 1,300,000 
grocery and drug purchases every year From 


g record of actual buying, you get precise 


inswers to these pressing questions 

How many housewives buy your brand? 

In wheat sizes? 

In what stores? 

When? 

What's your share of market? 

What was bought on special “deals?” 

How do competing brands rank? 

Are they gaining? 

Are you losing? 
Regular Panel Reports on 75 grocery and 18 drug com 
modities are available through your Tribune represent 
itive. A wide variety of special studies can be made at 
cost. To learn how other advertisers have benefited 
from Panel information, call a Tribune representative or 
write: A. W 


Chicago Tribune 


Dreier, General Advertising Manager 


MORE READERS...MORE ADVERTISING...MORE RESULTS— 


The Tribune Gets Em in Chicago! 
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